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te, om ament, and arrangement, is fas 


 etificed” for the ſake of ſtatin 8. while it is 
not too late, to the People of Great Britain, 
a8 well as to thoſe of Ireland, ſome facts, 
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very intereſting to them, and the ; knowledge | 
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„ ADVERTISEMENT. 
As it is the management of theſe times 


to conceal from the Public the meaſures 
that are intended, and as Miniſters are ſatiſ- 
ned with carryin 8 certain queſtions througn 
| Parliament without troubling | themſelves 
about farther conſiderations, the Author can 


only reaſon on the general notoriety of thoſs 
meaſures ; and he ſhall be happy if at leaſt 
part of that, to which i it is ſaid the Govern- - 
ment of the two kingdoms i is pledged, may 
not prove true. A wiſn to ſerve both 
countries could alone have induced him to 15 
undertake as diſagrecable a taſk as has ever 
fallen to his lot; and when he adds, that be | 
is ſenſible how much of what he ſtates is . 
likely, till well underſtood, to be diſpleaſing 
to many in both countries, and unlikely to by 


ſuit their prejudices, he, on thoſe accounts, ; 


hopes he may claim ſome ſort of merit. . 
The Manufacturers of Britain will not be 
ſatisfied | 


2 8 5 #2? 
4 
: *, b 
* . % 


ADVERTISEMENT. in 
Aliszed with all his doctrines; but in this 
he muſt acquieſce for the preſent, as the ex- 


| perience of mankind tells us, that he who, 


does not go every length with thoſe who are 


intereſted in a queſtion, unavoidably riſks 
We 1 5 . | 


In geben 65 Ris” it is s painful to him 
in an extreme degree, to ſeem even to the . 
\ moſt prej judiced and unreaſonable, to take a 
Part againſt her in the propoſed arrangement 
with Britain, although it be only! in the fin- 
le point relative to the alteration of the 5 
Navigation Act; (for be cannot conſider 


a Protefting Bote as the wiſh of that coun- 


try at large 5 but he is convinced that the 
generality of the People of Ireland are not 
aware.of the whole extent of whit has been 
_ oh that head. He thinks them more 
reaſonable than to form ſuch. a wiſh, and is ; 


Is. 
#% 4 Ck 


„ ſure 


„ A DVERTISEMENx. 

ſure that when the conſequences of the Pro- 
| poſed alteration' are laid before. them, that 
generoſity. of. character, for which they are. 


diſtinguiſhed, muſt prevent their continuing 
to alk it;; and it is only by Nating the caſe 


of Britain ſtrongly, that they are likely to 
Fee how unreaſonable their claim is. hs © 
were even ta conſider the. matter merely as 
an Iriſhman, who only cared. for one part. of 
the empire, without the leaſt regard for the 
good and advantage of ih whole, he would 
not. wiſh the meaſure to take place; becauſo, 


9 


if Britain ſhauld be ſurpriſed into it, and the 


alteration which 1s defired' ſhould ignorantly . 
and inconſiderately be made, he knows the, 
muſt reclaim the conceſſion ſhe had made. © 
He moſt ardently wiſhes that ſuch a mortifi- | 
cation may be ſpared to Ireland, and that 
the conſequences which would reſult from. 
it, may be prevented; ;. and, it is from this 


. wil 


| ADVERTISEMENT: * 
tion. 1 r e CE Rar of. ng 


the unfayourable opinion of the People of 
that Country, he ſhould withhold the infor- 
mation which is in his power, or decline „ 
Nate matters which they ought to know, he 
ſhould. feel himſelf unvrorthy to belong to 
them; and he ſhould think it diſhaneſt, in the 
| higheſt degree, to enter on the. ſubject, with- 


out the reſolution to treat it with the utmoſt; _ 


_ impartiality. - If he had prejudices, they 
wauld probably, be in favour. of: Ireland; and 
: perhaps. their foundation might be traced, 
to the indignation he has formerly. felt on 
- the 1 treatment of that. country. He is, how- 
ever, equally, intereſted in the welfare of 
| both gountries ; and if he could. ſuſpect him 
belt of partiality to either of them, he moſt 
aſſuredly would have | avoided; the ſubject. 
His ſituation in n reſpect to both, may and 


5 ought 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 

ought to prevent his being prejudiced; at 
leaſt it is ſuch as has ſerved to give him 
ſome knowledge of. the intereſts of each. 


He can have no motive for taking part againſt 
either: his defire was to repreſent the. real 
ſtate of Ireland, as far as he could; to 
| prevent. miſchievous, idle, or unavailing cla- 
mour, and to countera& the deſigus of thoſe 
whole: * is to miſlead and age the 


It will: Se her Mee Farisfativhi, if now, | 
or in future, theſe Obſervations ſhould lead 
to cool and diſpaſſionate examination, and in 
the end, to the mutual advantage of Great 
Britain and Ireland. He has ſtated many 
facts; he has freely obſerved upon thoſe 
facts; and he hopes what he has remarked 


will give riſe to reflections more uſeful and 


n malt: 
fn e The 


ADVERTISEMENT: vii. 
The Tables will give a more correct idea 
of the ſtate of Manufactures and Trade than 
could have been formed without them. A 
greater detail relative to parts of the Fiſhe- E 
ries, to particular Manufactures, and to the 
trade to ſome countries, which, however, | 
may. not at preſent be of much conſequence, 
| ſhould have N been given, if there had been 
more time; but it being declared, that the 


1 very buſineſs, which is the principal obje&t 


of theſe Obſervations, is immediately to be 


diſcuſſed, the information herein contained, 


ſuch as it is, if delayed, would have come 
too late. If there had been leiſure for the | 
| Purpoſe, the author would have informed 
bimſelf more fully on ſome other points, | 
and the whole of what he now offers, | 
might have * in a more ae 
ſtate. 


The 


vii ADVERTISEMENT. 
Ahe author takes dis leave, by: wiſhing his 
enertions, in favour of the great points which 
| mere the Objects of the Navigation Laws, 
may not be confounded with narrow reſtric= 
tions relative to Manufactures and Commerce 
in general. He is rather diſpoſed to diſcoun- - 
= tenance and diſſuade all reſtraints, except 
thoſe which are neceflary to ſupport the Bri- 
tiſh Marine, to make Britain the mart of 


commerce, and to ſecure to her Dominions 


the only return the can reap for the great ex- 
pence of her foreign ſettlements, namel 1. | 
* n of their re 
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PRESENT 'STATE OF IRELAND. | 


Taz E e given in 8 ns 3 15 the . 
laſt ix years to the trade and commerce of 
Ireland, are ſo recent in the recollection of 
both kingdoms, that it would be ſuperfluous 
to ſtate them in detail, notwithſtanding that 
they form the ground: work of the following 
Obſervations. It would. be equally ſuper- 


| fluous to record, as the ſequel of that detail, 


the expreſſions uſed by a warme hearted bh | 
ple, in the firſt flow of their ſentiments, 
| ' under; 2 change of circumſtances, moſt auſpi- 
8 N re. on 
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„ OBSERVATIONS. | 
cious, it may be hoped, not only to them, 


but to the proſperity of the whole Britiſh 


empire, of which they form a. conſiderable. 
part. Ireland had been placed by the hand 
of Providence in an advanced fituation be- 


tween the two Continents, with excellent 


harbours towards the prevailing winds, and 
with the bleſſing of a fertile ſoil, and tem- 


perate climate ; but ſhe had nevertheleſs long : 


laboured in an inefficient and helpleſs poverty, 
under a ſyſtem of reſtraints equally perni- 
cious, unwiſe, and unjuſt. It is natural, 
that the minds of her people ſhould be elated 
on the emancipation of their induſtry and ac- 
tivity; and perhaps a conſiderable period muſt 

_ elapſe, before they ſettle ſufficiently, either 
to afcertain the intrinſic value of their late 


acquiſitions, or to adopt the means of apply- | : | 


. Ing thoſe acquiſitions to the beſt effect: the 
| beſt habits of exertion are not ſuddenly to 


be expected, though they may gradually be : | 


formed by the natural progreſſion of a free 
commerce, and the foſtering attention of a | 
wiſe and ſettled anne, „„ 


ee 
that — * bags * which 
4 . wall 


OBSERVATIONS. Ye 


wil be eſſentially neceſſary, before Ireland : 
can avail herſelf of half her advantages. In 
the mean time, many of her people ſeem 
| diſpoſed rather to ſeek farther ſpeculative and 
theoretical claims, than to cultivate the ſolid 
benefits which they actually poſſeſs; Whilſt 
others are riſquing and prejudicing the prin- 
cipal ſtaple of their country, by forcing its 


weak capital into too many and new branches. 5 
Tpheſe unſteady and extravagant attempts 


have a tendency not _—_— to check Ane but 
— e retaliation. | . 


5 1 18 now al 1 among 5 
nations, that manufactures, forced, and ſup- 


c ported by bounties and prohibitions, cannot 


long thrive, and are not only a Joſs to the 
community, in proportion to their expence, 
but are farther pernicious, by tempting away 
5 hands: from the thriving manufactures. . By 


aiming at two many things at ance, Ireland 


vill ſucceed in none; but by Purſuing cer- 
tain ſtaple articles that beſt ſuit her, ſhe may 
bring them to that perfection which will 


command the markets. A country, of the 


_ extent of Ireland, cannot expect to prevail 


ö ee, ſhe may trifle ne 


* Py S , 


„ Sisi 
but ſhe can excel at foreign markets in few 2 1 
and thoſe, under proper management, may 


be amply ſufficient to give both employment 5 


and affluence to her people. It is the abun- 
dance of a manufacture, and the general . 
eſtabliſhment of it in a e hows makes : 


15 it e cheap and good. 


The Iriſh have inns paſtes; as oo | 
1 and not diſpoſed to labour: they 
are, however, of an active nature, and ca- 
pable of the greateſt exertions, and of as good 
2 diſpoſition as any nation, in the ſame ſtate 
of improvement: their Generoſity, Hoſ- 
pitality, and Bravery, ate proverbial: intel- 
ligence and zeal in whatever they undertake 
will not be wanting : but it has been the 

| Faſhion to judge of them from their out- 5 
caſts. The Highlanders of Scotland, - in 

| their tate of natu re, are alſo ſaid to be 
indolent. That men who have very little 
to do, ſhould appear to do little, is not 


ſtrange; but who thinks them indolent. 


when brought into ſituations where they 


can act? The Highlanders, indeed, have 


ſtill leſs reaſon for | indolenge than the 
TY the . of ne former with diffi- 
. culty, | 


OBSERVATIONS fe 
dale ein ſbi them, wblle the plentiful. | 


ſoil of Ireland encourages idleneſs. —P erhaps | 25 
the cheapneſs of the common food, potatoes, 


may be juſtly deemed a cauſe of idleneſs, and. ü 


7255 conſequently detrimental to manufactures; 3 
ſſmall garden of potatoes will ſubſiſt a family. 

: Few countries have become completely i in- IP 
duſtrious, till the price of proviſions was 
. comparatively high. In how many towns, . 
even of England, where- the manufacturers 

can acquire a ſobſiſtence, without daily la- 
| bour, do numbers of them conſume the 
1 Monday and Tueſday in idleneſs? The com- 


mon people of Ireland have not had the en- 


cCouragement they might have had, if an un- 


fortunate difference of religion had not pre- pe 


vailed; and if it had not been thought a ne- 
| ceſſary policy, not to bring forward the maſs 
; of the people who differed from the reformed 
church, but more eſpecially becauſe their 
| principles were ſuppoſed to be hoſtile not 
only to the eſtabliſhed religion, but to the eſta- 
bliſhed government. Lately, the ſevere laws 
againſt Roman Catholics have been repealed, 


and many unneceſſary reſtraints removed : 
teſtraints which had ſhamefully. laſted too 


beg, ION can "I be accounted for by the 
: | Ga ans 


6 OBSERVATIONS. |, 
 aciimony of the times in which they were 


unpoſed. At preſent, perhaps, the improve» - 


ment of Ireland is as rapid as any country 
ever expenienced ; nor will any thing check 
it, but the weakneſs of human nature, an 
ill: founded diſſatisfaction, and an extravagant 
gabe to innovation and Thange.. | 


ee in NEE: Pee England, 8 Scot- 
land, and Ireland will ever occur. Such jea- 
louſies in ſome reſpects ſtimulate uſeful come 
petition, and in the end improve mapufac- 


tures, and promote trade. In the fermen» 


tation and progreſs of ſuch jealouſies, appeals = 
will frequently be made to the Legiſlature, 
and the interference of the Legiſlature, when 
obtained, will generally prove miſchievous 
to the great intereſts of commerce, . without 
giving ſatisfaction to any of the contending 
parties. In ſuch inſtances, however, much 
good may be done by wiſe and diligent Mi- 
niſters, who think it their duty to watch, 
to inquire, and fully to inform themſelves. 
Prejudices may be removed, miſtakes may 
be expoſed, and ſometimes uſeful regulations 


| ade by che preſent circumſtances. off 
| Ireland: 


PROTECTING DUTIES. 7 


Iteland: it has been already hinted, that the 
aims at more than her capital can poſſibly 
ſupport, or in which the can poſſibly fuc- 
- ceed: ſome of her people have been igno- 


_ . rantly: eager in profeſſing an unfriendly diſ- 
. poſition to Britiſh manufaQures, and perhaps 

perſuade themſelves, that under the term 5 
« ProteQting Duties *,“ they can conceal 


5 their real meaning — the introduQtion of | 
a plan of prohibitory duties. Happily, a 

. confiderable proportion of the country thinks 
differently; and her Parliament, after a full 
inveſtigation, rejected the meaſure, by a 
great majority. Yet, many till retain 
the diſpofition to oceupy themſelves, and 
diſturb others, with attempts to introduce 


the miſchievous ſyſtem. A war of pro- 


5 tecting duties and bounties would an- 


ſſer to neither country; it would be ex- 


| tremely prejudicial to both; it would be 


ruinous to Ireland. The duty propoſed 


would be prohibitory. If Ireland prohibits 


dhe ſtaple manufacture. of Great Britain, mea - 


ſures of a fimilar Comp would' inevitably 


on » The duties propoſes were fo high as to be prohibi- . 
e of Baud and therefore proteng vim well, 


„ 


and 
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— 2 ' PROTECTING DUTIES. | 


and ſoon. take place reſpecting the ſtaple 
manufacture of Ireland. Even by doing 
much leſs, the great article of trade, on which 
Ireland depends, . her linen manufacture, 
would be ruined; merely the placing Iriſh 
linens on the ſame footing as foreign, would 
almoſt, entirely prevent the uſe of them in 
England, and be ten times more prejudicial = 
to Ireland than her prohibition. of Engliſh 
woollens would be to Great Britain. Mea- 
ſures, too, might be purſued in that line, 
: which would forward and affiſt the intereſts. 
Lo of Great Britain, in be: north of Wave 955 
But while kits duties might: bring 
xeal evils on Ireland, they would fail of an- 
ſwering the end intended: they encourage 
contraband trade; and no laws could prevent 
the ſmuggling of Britiſh manufactures into | 
Ireland: the near neighbourhood and great 
Intercourſe give a facility, which could not 
be obviated ; nor could non- importation _ 


5 agreements laſt long. Ireland would ſoon 


be tired of the impoſitions of her own ma- 5 
nufacturers, who would immediately avail 
themſelves of the opportunity, and who 
2 85 raiſed the clamour for The purpoſe of 
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PROTECTING DUTIES, 1 
| exatting an additional profit from the con- 


ſumer; ſhe would ſoon find ſhe cannot 
ſupply herſelf, and that efforts which? may 


fall heavily on her in other reſpects, will 


ſerve her in no. reſpect, but would greatly 
raiſe the price to her people. of that. ene 5 


tiall ly necefiary 125 . war 


© Thoſe who examine With a 3 eye 


| the advantages reſulting to Great Britain 


from her ſupplying Ireland with certain ar- 
ticles, ſhould obſerve the prodigious quan- 
rity of linen with which Ireland ſupplies 
Great Britain; the value of which, in the 


5 yeat ending the 2 5th of March, 1782. ex- : 


ceeded all the imports into Ireland of the 
growth, produce, aud. manufacture of Great 
Britain: it amounted to 24, 692, 072 yoo 
| value 5 1,646, I 2 05 28. 8d. Iriſh money“; be- 


1 


Ses che table No. I. The author inadvertently 


took the year of the greateſt export; but the average of 


flour years, ending the 25th of March, 1778. and pre- 
| vious to the exports of Ireland being hurt by her non- 


importation agreements, (which they were) was in value 


1,455,9991. 78. Sid. In conſequence of thoſe agres- 
” 288 an other circumſtances, the value.of linen ex 
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w PROTECTING DUTIES. J. 
fides linen yarn, to the amount of 169, 126. 
2056. In the ſame year, all the imports 
wto Ireland, of the produce and manufacture 
of Great Britain, amounted to 1, 486, 3171. 
28. 4, of which the quantity and value _ 
of woollens was as follows, and it 1 8 055 | 
to hs the year of the HE 0 


' Ota drapery, 8 362,824 4 253,976 . 0.6. 


| 

| 

| | | „ | Fards. 1 Tp 5 7 
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| And i 55 farther worthy of notice, that, in 
the ſame year, when Ireland 3 | 
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| however, as uſually. happens on ſach” occaſions, it in- 
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PROTECTING DUTIES. 11 


- Moreover” it may be obſerved, that Irelarid 
does not grow a ſufficiency of wook of a 
proper fort, if ſhe ſhould manufacture the 
whole of it, to ſupply her own conſumption. 
of woollens; and that ſhe could not get the 
fame articles cheaper from amy other coun» | 
try than from Great Britain. At the ſame 
time, a great proportion of the linens which 

Great Britain takes from Ireland might be 
got cheaper from the north of Europe: and 
Ireland ſhould remember, that, of all her 
exports in the ſame year, viz. 1782, 
Britain alone took 2, 699, 82 5l. 136. Sid. 
How trifling, comparatively, the remainder 
of her exports, will appear 88 the _ 
of her mg tree | 


The year 1783 was not 3 che 3 

. when we ſhould have expected the woollen 
manufacturers of Ireland to be maſt elimo- 
 rous, and that they ſhould: enter upon the 
mat violent meaſures. Unprejudioed peo- 
ple; at leaſt, will think that the complaints 
were ill timed; and the following account 
. the exports of woollens * will prove it. It 


| * Feind de 75 frize, Hannels, Hockings, and mix 
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ſhould be remarked; that the export was- 
allowed only during a ſmall 118 Wes the 


_ 8 BET N 


0⁴⁴ "PROS ——— from Irland, year 


| * the 2 mo of "March, oo 


7 1176033 
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e ee, ok INN 
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8 e e frm Ireland, year: 
aas the 2 Seh of Wee IH 
. W 4 
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0 484783 — — 
Aa as a farther proof of the incteafe⸗ * 


the woollen manufacture in Ireland, it ap- 


pears that the export of wool; woollen, and 
worſted yarn had :decreaſed above half. The 
average export of the laſt, ' which is the 
principal article, for ſeven years, ending 
the 25th of March, | 1770, was 142,890 
ones, The * off the fame. number 
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PROTECTING DUTIES. 13 


of years, ending the 25th of W vets 5 


was 665679 ſtones. - 


It ſhould be remarked, that at the time 


- Ireland, ON the opening of her ports. for = 
exportation of woollens, made an effort to 
| ſend the above quantity to foreign markets, 


the increaſed her imports of woollens. 
This helps to ſhew an advantage in taking 
| away that unreaſonable reſtraint, and ſhould | 
- convince us, that the more Ireland exports, 


the, greater her neceſſity will be of import- 


ing from England. Ireland was enabled to 
work up her wool in thoſe articles which 
beſt ſuited it, and to the greateſt advantage, 
for foreign markets, inſtead of employing 
it to diſadvantage, and increaſed the impor- 
tation of ſuch woollen articles as England 
could furniſn e ina: the pong apnea 
| them. 5 ä | 
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On an — EC _ years, Goes 176 


to 176 7. W . 
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e drapery, - - 281,557 
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14 PROTECTING DUTIES. 
On an average of four years, ending the 
25th of March, 1783, Ireland imported, 


- Yards. 
New drapery, 390. 
Old drapery, | 281,406. E 


But the increaſe of alas 1mportation of i 
principalarticle, new drapery, was only about 
one fifth. 85 the , manufacture for | 


bead quantity of new- + drapery 
imported, | or i +) Fo dS © 108,538 
ew: drapery . year e 1 
ke 2 fth ef March, 1783, 538,061 
And the export of the latter article, the 
fame year, exceeded the! import near 120,000 
yards. And farther it thould' be remarked, 
that, in the very year when ſo large a quan- 
tity of Iriſh: woollens were able to meet 
Britiſh at foreign market, a duty was aſked 


c 
Yards. 
o 4 * 


* on Britiſh to enable Iriſh E to meet 


them 9 markets of wenne N 


It mould. be obſerved, e that * : 
manufacture of woollens was not ſo much | 
increaſed as appears from the ſtated export 


of wi four laſt years: a certain proportion ; 
. 5 of 


PROTECTING DUTIES. xg 

of thoſe articles, which now appear in the 
exports, were ſmuggled from Ireland Pre» 
vious to 1578, at which time the prohibi - 
tion to export was taken off with reſpect to 
the Britiſh plantations in America, of the 
Weſt Indies, or any Britiſh ſettlement on 
the cbaſt of Africa. Before chat time, 
waolleng could not be mentioned in the 
Ke pn ſtate of the Ae of Ire- 


it is and that: two mit; of her ws a 
80 (0 Portugal, to which place, the proba- 
bly. ſent nearly. as much before, The im- 
portation, however, of moſt of thoſe arti- 
f cles into Portugal, both then and now, was, 
and is, ſuppoſed to be prohibited by Portu- 
gal: and it ſhould farther be remarked, that 
as woollens are not ſubject to duties on ex- 
port, the vanity, and other motives of mer · 
chants may have induced then to enter 
greater quantities kor exportation than they | 
| ave . oo 05 85 5 
But 8 of 1 violent A e of tretanid 
| ay, we will have non - importation agree - 


* . 9 prohibitions, &c. 
* 


N we from Ireland a are ge times the value FF 


16 PROTECTING DUTIES. 
If you don't take our linens, we will not 


only refuſe Britiſh, but alſo foreign and co- 
lonial commodities from Great Britain, and 
the . 8 Kalk amount to near 800, o00l. | 
"It will be PP ale "lie Gre Bricairi 
— to the principal manufacture of Ireland 
every advantage i in every part of her domi- 
nions, and may moſt reaſonably expect that 
her own principal manufacture ſhould, in re- 
turn, have equal advantages in Ireland, which 
they have not. The linens Great Brit ain 


1 
pe Some of ks 1 fried of Ireland; who, 
whether actuated by an honeſt and zealous ignorance, - 


or by worſe motives, are likely to prove her greateſt ene- 
mies, have been driven, by the abſurdity of their pre» 


tenſion, . into the moſt. contradiQory mode of reaſon- 
ing: for, on ſome occaſions, they treat as a' ſeparate 
kingdom, not only independent, but utterly unconnec- 
ted; on others, "they claim as-a part of the empire, en- 
titled (according to an inauſpicious phraſe) to a recipro» 
city of equal rights. For the ſake of fairneſs in argu- 


ment, it is to be wiſhed they would. chuſe one predica- 
ment or the other. The attempt to blend both charac- 


ters, is not calculated to Ns either candour or _ 
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PROTECTING DUTIES. „ 
che woollens taken from Britain. Ireland 
takes nothing from her that the can get 
Cheaper or better elſewhere, except the com- 

modities of the Britiſh Weſt Indies; and, in 


the monopoly of the Weſt-Iadia markets, 
and ſhe. has no pretenſion to trade with the 
plantations on any other principle. Whatever 
elſe ſhe takes of colonial or foreign articles, 
_ 38 for her on convenience z and before Ire- 
land cuts off all commercial intercourſe with 
Great Britain, it may be-wonth her while to 
conſider the proportion of the exports of I- 
land taken by Great Britain, as already men- 
tioned; it will appear that her exports to 
all other parts did not, in the fame year, 
much exceed, in value, the twentieth Part 
of her exports to Britain, and in that part 
are included the exports 40 the Britiſh plan- 
tations, which would be found no ſmall 
part, but which would be alſo loſt, as ſuch 


proceedings on the part of Ireland would 


naturally tend to interrupt all commercial 
intercourſe with the Britzth, colonies and 
empirę. Great Britain has found. it poſſible 
to ee and to  riopiptain, her commercial ; 


 ruptions "= 


18 PROTECTING DUTIES. 
ruptions of many principal markets in both 
Continents ; but Ireland has not yet made 
the experiment, how the could exiſt without 
the markets of the Britiſh-dominions : and 
when Ireland ſhall be ſo madly adviſed, nei- 
ther fleets nor armies,” nor any extraordinary 
expence, will be heceſſary, on the part of 
Great Britain, to convince her ſhe is wrong: 
hurtful it may be for a time; but in the end, 
and ſoon, Great Britain muſt prevail: Ire- 
land cannot: for it does not appear where 
"ſhe will get what ſhe wants, and that ſhe has 
credit with other nations to the amount ſhe 
would require; or where the will diſpoſe of - 
What the has, if the ſhould have no inter- 
courſe with Great Britain or the Britiſh co- 
Ilonies. It will be found, that it is the inter- 
"courſe with the Britiſh dominions that ena- 
bles wa! to trade in e eonfiderable 


, 
3 4 * 4 5 4 
degree. 1 2 Bis 6 113 l f 
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2 TÞis? hoſtile mode of argument is, how- 
ever, very improperly brought on by re- 

land. It would ill become either kingdom 
to encourage even the diſcuſſion of ſuch 
propoſitions; and the ſeat of empire could 
never . the meaſufes' hinted' at, unleſs 
„„ N 


PROTECTING DUTIES. 19 


unavoidably driven to them. Under the pre- 
ſent enlarged and free ſyſtem of commerce, 
there is demand and trade enough in the 
world to occupy the utmoſt induſtry of both 
cCountries. This kind of ſcrutiny, then, 
ſhould not take place; but if Ireland will 
force it forwards, the inveſtigation, will not 
| prove. either beneficial or flattering to her. 
She might at leaſt be ſatisfied until ſhe finds 
herſelf in, the ſituation of being able to ſay 
to Britain, My ports ſhall be open to all 
67 your manufactures, free of all duties, on 
condition that your ports ſhall be open to 
mine in the like manner, — Ireland is hardly | 
in the ſituation to agree to that propoſal ; 
and the genefality of Engliſhmen would 
probably at firſt object: but there is no- 
thing in it which ſhould alarm them. Great 
Britain could underſel Ireland in _moſt 
manufactures: ſuch is the predominancy of 
ſuperior {kill, induſtry, and capital, over 
low priced labour, and comparatively very : 
few taxes. — Many would object to the ex- 
tenſion of this idea to raw materials, as 


well as to manufactures; but even the Per- 


mitting Engliſh wool and fullers“ earth, 
charged with inland carriage, freight, com- 
0 wres; DT miſſionʒ 


x PROTECTING DUTIES, 


miſſion, - &c.. to go to Ireland, need not | 
alarm, on the ground of giving a ſuperio- _ 
rity to the latter“. Let it be remembered, 
that England underſels other countries even 
in the manufacture of Spaniſh) wools The 
wool grower in England, whe: ſubmits. 
G inen zoly 0 his wan an b ang | 
os EEO tl bs ** eurersy 


= + Ts Eoglitk b Ane PAR will . the 
export of wosl from Englami to Ireland mutt greatiß 
reduce the price of wool in the latter country, and, with 
the low price of labgur, enable the Iriſh. manufacturers | 
to underſel them, and of courſe will urge the ſame ob- 
Jeftiotis as they do, te the export bf wool to France. 
On the other hand, the wool growers of Freladd' will op- 
. poſe the reduction of the price, which: is from 35. to 48. 
per ſtone higher than in England: and i it is ſaid, until 
mutton becomes a more common food in Ireland, and 
the price conſequently riſts, Ke raf to keep 
up the preſent number of ſhesp, if not encouraged by 
che high price of wool. The increaſe of: tillage in that 
country, it is ſuppoſed, will naturally decreaſe the num- 
i ber of "ſheep, unleſs, by * mode of agriculture ſuperior 

to the preſent, and a more generaP introduction of artifi- 
cial grafles, turneps, &c. ſhe ſhould be enabled to keep 
a greater ſtock; Yet the following account of the great 
fair of Ballinaſloe, in Connaught, ſeems to prove that the 
number of ſheep was increafing in Ireland. Tillage, 
however, has made, . voy nu progreſs 

* Har Tat of the — 
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turers, might receive ſome relief. This, 
however, is a nice point, and does not re- 
quire any age at e 0 $5 7 


YR 1 Date. 
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75 EQUAL DUTIES. 


Inſtead of protecting or prohibitory Ai 
vrhich would not anſwer the purpoſe of the 
promoters of them; or an entire removal of 
all duties between the two countries, for 
which, it has been already obſerved, Ireland 
is not yet ripe; perhaps to lower the Britiſh 
| inoperative duties to the Iriſh, would be the 
leaſt exceptionable meaſure; it would leave 
the trade nearly on its preſet footing; and 

it is the intereſt of the Britiſh manufacturers 
that the duties ſhould be equalized, rather 
by lowering t them _ than by e them 
in Ireland. | 


þi41 16.4 


To this many of is Englih St 
manufacturers would object: but if Great 
Britain ſhould take off the heavy duties on 
the i importation of Iriſh woollens into Britain, 
it would not be of the advantage to Ireland 
that ſhe-i imagines, nor a material check to 
the Britiſh manufacturers of wool. On the 
part of England and Scotland, it may be 
worth while to conſider, : "that lowering 
high duties to the ſcale of the Iriſh, while 
i will take away wh my ag may 


mrs 


I% 


ſuppreſs the clamours of the Ante 
in Ireland, cannot hurt their own manufac- 
tures. The heavy duties on the importation 
of Iriſh manufactures into Great Britain are 
prohibitory: they are in general unnecefſary-; 
and only ſerve to irritate and keep alive pre- 
judice and falſe notions. For while Great Bri- 
tain can underſel Ireland, even in the home 
markets of the latter, in almoſt every manu- 
facture, charged with land carriage in Bri- 
tain, freight, duties on landing, and com- 
miſſion; and notwithſtanding the bounties 
given by the Dublin Society, or Parliament; 
5 Treland ſurely < could not ſell any Juantity of 
7 more to foreign countries, than the 40. now. 
She may, indeed, be able to export, in the 
courſe of trade, and to aſſort in cargoes, to 
aà certain extent, ſome articles which ſhe 
2 cannot make cheaper than England, but not 
in quantities to prejudice the latter. Per- 
haps, one of the ſtrongeſt objections at pre- 
ſent to opening the Britiſh markets to the 
Iriſh manufactures, is the danger of ſmug- 
gling(cargoes from the Continent of BUFFS. 


To | 


. elend, in is faid, dan 30 ad Des bed 
_ Ruffs, TR ſhalloons, and ſhags, cheaper 
0 than 
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than Great Britain: her flannels are as good, 
if not the þeſt :, her blankets, are as. cheap: 
and in hair plyſh and druggets, ſhe can rival 
France: but, if it be true, ſhe has not a ſuf- 
ficiency of wool to carry thoſe manufactures 
to any great extent. The, very price of that 
article, which. is generally 38. or 48. at kaft 
per ſtone, of 1H pounds, higher than in Eng- 
land, as already mentioned, muſt prevent 
her ; for it was the lo price of labour 
alone which enabled Ireland to ſend waol- 
er worſted nene ert 


11. is, therefore, really the er. qua- 
liy and cheapneſs of Britiſh manufacture. 
that prevents import from, Irelavd. Mr. 
Arthur Young has inquired, why give in 
linen what you deny in other fabrics ? Iriſh 
linen has. all the. advantages of a freedom 1 
from a great variety of exciſes, which the 
manufacturers of Engliſh linen labour under, 
and yet the Engliſh manufacture, ſo bur- | 

dened, thrives, from chere being a difference = 
in the fabrics, and as great a difference would - 
be in other fabrics. The fixed trade, capital, 


It appears from the Ts No. » that the OY 
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_ and (kill of England, at preſent at leaſt, bid 


defiance to the no exciſes of Ireland. If Ire- 
land cannot meet Eugliſſi manufactures in 
her own markets, notwithſtanding her ad- 


vantages at home, how can the met Eng- 
land to any great extent at foreign markets, 


without thoſe advantages,” New fabrics re- 
quire new an new eee od : 


me exertions. 13 


5 chi'y year. 180 the 8 export of 
woollens from Ireland, viz. 1783, we find, 


the quantity of wool, woollen and worſted 
= yarh exported, greatly decreaſed, and that 


the . es of wool exported, 


Was of ths . 10 bs. | 
py. and the RPA dune bs 


of woollen-yarn, + 440 8 

worſted yarn, = 66677 ſtones. 
It is clear, that even if theſe quantities had 
been of the ſort of wool fit for making the 


woollens that Ireladd imports, - it would not 
have been ſufficient; for, in the ſarne wad 
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and until Ireland becomes a country of "I | 
herds, and prefers ſheep-walks to - tillage, - 
and depopulation / to population, ' ſhe cannot 
import much leſs. She has grown rich, and 
more populous; her demand for woollens 
has increaſed, and is likely to increaſe much 
more: Great Britain, therefore, has little to 
apprehend; but the conſumer in Ireland muſt 
pay whatever additional expence is thrown 
on woollens imported; he muſt pay the ex- 
traordinary expence of ſmuggling, or what- 
ever = may be laid. 7 
«+ e £ | 
| "Equal Juties müll hs Ja; : ir e high, Nes 
would be protecting or prohibitory duties 
againſt England. It is obvious, that whatever 
they are, they muſt fall on the conſutner in 
Ireland, w en have 19 88 e in 
n ee = "oli 
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| 15 to the Gyſtom _< no: es; in 3 5 
5 country, if that ſhould be propoſed, Ireland 
will dread the extinction of ſome of her 
preſeut manufactures of woollen. She will 
recollect the effect of the Methuen treaty 

with Portugal, by which | Britiſh woollens 
were e and the Portugueſe manu- 

5 © tes 


AL DUTIES: (+ 
factures of wool, which had been eſtabliſhed 


above twenty years before, were cruſhed ;; 7 
for although that treaty, on the face of it, 
appears ſimple, and the principles of it not 
_ reciprocal , its object was as now ſtated ; it 
was red ſo at the time, and it ſuc- 
ceeded. The conduct, however, of Portugal 
was not impolitic. It was not poſſible for 
her to carry her woollen manufacture to any 
great extent, or nearly to ſupply her people 
and colonies, She got a great advantage, as 
to her wines, by the treaty ; and her people 

were ſupplied cheaper with the nn : 


article, woollens. 


f Aidtand; perhaps, had better be content to 
remain as ſhe is: her duties on her imports, 
which are 5 per cent. on the cuſtom rate, 
and 5 per cent. more on the rate for import 
exciſe, give advantage to her own manu- 

factures. Her import duties conſiſt of cuſ- 
; toms payers like the Britiſh, and allo of an 


us „ Britiſh 8 were not to be admitted 0 on 1 
terms than thoſe of other countries, although the wines 
of Portugal were to pay in England lower duties than any 
ather: wines. 5 TEES . 

EE exciſe, 
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6xciſe, called import exciſe, which is bon- 
dable until the goods are taken out for con · 
ſumption, when it is to be paid, and has 
therefore got the name of exciſe, Draperies, 
however, from Britain, do not Pay the im- 


port exciſe, only the Cubans.” 


- 


The atfatures of wool certainly have 


inereaſed, and are increafing, under their 
preſent circumſtances ; and a ſufficient quan- 
tity 45 manufactured, to ſhew that extraordi- 


nary meaſures are not neceſſary, The cla- 
mour on this ſubject has been nearly confined 


to Dublin, the moſt i improper place for the 


manufacture, and where it is much to be 


wiſhed it may not flouriſh 3 where a diſpo- 
ſition has appeared rather to riot and infult 


the Legiſlature, than to cultivate, with in- 
duſtry, the benefits of an enlarged and free 


commerce. The ſeat of expence and licen- 


tiouſneſs is not a fit place for the principal 


branch of the. woollen manufacture, or for 
any other, except ſlight ' fabrics, which de- 

pend upon changeable faſhion, and muſt be 
under the eye of the . - 


cat 
* 


A good 


of ſale have the ſame articles of Iriſh ma · 
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A good deal has been already ſaid, rela- 
tive to woollens, which applies to the 
general requiſition from Ireland, that the 
manufactures of both countries ſhall be li- 
able to equal duties on import into each 
other. The Britiſh duties, when compared 
with the Iriſh, will not, by any means, give 
to an indifferent perſon the impreſſion of fair- 
neſs and equality, or even of utility; they 
have, however, in truth, little or no effect, 
except to cauſe uneaſineſs, to irritate, and 
ſeemingly to juſtify the idea of protecting 
duties. Whilſt ſimilar Britiſh commodities 
command the markets of Ireland, from their S 
_ ſuperior quality and cheapneſs, though | 
charged with the Iriſh duties, what chance 


nufacture at Britiſh markets, even without a 
duty? An alteration, therefore, would benefit 
Ireland, or prejudice Britain, much leſs than 
is imagined. This argument, perhaps, it 
will be faid, may anſwer for the year 1785, 
but may not apply to the probable future 
ſtate of manufactures in Ireland in 1800— 
that the progreſs of manufactures in the two 
countries, one of which pays taxes, to the 
amount of fourteen millions, and the other 
5 of 
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of one million only, little or no part of 


vrhich can be faid to fall on manufactures, 


is not likely to keep an equal pace. To 
which it may be replied, that the price of 
labour, and expences of all kinds, will un- 
doubtedly increaſe with the increaſe of ma- 
nufactures in Ireland; that one million of 
taxes 18 leſs diſproportionate to the wealth 
of that country, than may appear to thoſe 
who have not examined their comparative 
riches, and that if Great Britain makes no 
improper ſacrifices, the will maintain her 


preſent ſuperiority. It merits, therefore, 


the conſideration of the Britiſh manu- 


facturers, whether the ſale of their goods 
will not be much more hurt by the di- 


ſatisfaction of Ireland, and non-importa- 
tion agreements, (although the latter will 
not be effectual or laſting) than by a 
reduction of the duties on the import of 
Iriſh manufactures. The duty on woollens, 
imported into Britain from Freland, amount 
to a prohibition. At the ſame time Ireland 
has laid duties equal to a prohibition in fa- 
veur of England, on draperies from all other 
countries; they are alſo in favour of her own 


woollen manu facture. 


Schzbul E 
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leſs remarkable: and Ireland does not a lit- 
tle complain of want of reciprocity on the 
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32 : EQUAL-DUTIES 
Average of three years, ending Chriſtmas 
1777, of the duties ariſing on all goods and 
merchandize exported from England into 
low 37S 6 
Pl „ „ 

Britiſh 8 - * 9136 16 8 
Foreign goods, 1 ip 13 5 


| Average of the Game years of a duties | 


arifing on all goods, &c. are 2-98 from Ire- 


_ into . + __— 11 14 


ere of three e ending hy ERA 
of January, 1778; of the duties ariſing on 


all 3 &c. 1 from Scotland into 
Ireland, - = e o7# 


94 


. of 5 ſame years of FOR duties 


ariſing on all goods, Kc. imported from 


Ireland into Scotland, L. 585 13 1 
It may be obſerved, that PAY larger ſum is 


received in that country. where the markets 
in general are open to the other upon low. 
duties, and that the balance of the * 


dee a is in favoyr of Ireland. 
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"Kat to evade, Ireland 3 vr 5 
given by Great Britain on the export of ſail 
cloth to Ireland; ſhe finds jit extremely 
hurtful..to her fabric, and complains with 
double force, as it is a branch of her linen 
manufacture. She will be juſtiftable in cou 
teracting, by duties or regulations, all boun- 
ties given on export to Ireland, where ſhe 
has ſimilar manufactures: but the Britiſn 
act adds to the bounty now given, as much 

more as at any time Ireland hall impoſe as 1 


duty on the import of Britiſh ſail cloth into 


. eee e e 
2 | | N 


D 5 


| 1 to drawbacks, it it is deſired that Great 
Britain ſhall allow a full drawback on all. 
| commodities ſhe exports to Irelaud, on the 
principle, that the country which conſumes 
the article, ſhould have the uſe of the revenue. 
raed. Ren it. Refined ſugar and hops are 
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put on that footin 8. It is not unreaſonable, 
and it is encouraging to trade. It ſhould 


always be remembered, that whatever part 
of a duty is not drawn back, 18 a tax on the 
| PRIDE trades | | 
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ſpecting the interchange of native commo- 
dities and manufactures, new pretenſions are 


brought forward, relative to the commerce 
reſulting from the intercourſe, which has 
been opened to Ireland, with the Britiſh Co- 
lonies, Plantatfens, and Settlements, and 


alſo relative to the interchange of Aſiatic, 
African, and American produce. Ireland 


deſires that the conſtruction of the na- 


vigation laws may be altered, ſo as to 
admit Colonial and foreign , 


from her warehouſes into Great Britain, in 
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The objections to this, on the part of the 
people of Great Britain, are numerous and 
ſtrong. It is ſaid, that the advantage in 
queſtion 1s the only one ſhe has reſerved to Io 
herſelf, as head of the empire, for the vaſt 
expence of ſupporting foreign connections, 
eſtabliſhing, maintaining, and protecting co- 
lonies, which alone belong to her; that 
when ſhe gave the participation of all other 
advantages, ſhe reſerved this alone ; which 

if the yields, there are few other points in 
which the navigation laws will be of ſervice 
to her, relatively to Ireland. It is the only 
commercial part of them that is of conſe- 
quence; it is the ſingle privilege, which 
leaves any gleam of hope to Great Britain, | 
that ſhe ſhall weather the conſequences of the 
war, to which Ireland contributes nothing. 
In fact, the very operation in queſtion of the 

| navigation laws, is the only barrier remain 
ing againſt the migration of her manufac- 
turers and merchants. The preamble of her 
navigation and other laws, give the reaſons 
for confining Colonial and foreign trade, viz. 
«. Not only for the ſake of employing and 
6 increaſing Engliſh ſhipping and ſeamen, 
« and ſecuring a vent for woollen and other 
200 #2 
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* manufactures; but alſo to make this Ring- 
10 dom a ſtaple of the commodities of thoſe 


« plantations, as well as of the commodities 


« ꝗf other countries for the ſupplying. them; 


4 (it being the uſage of other nations to 


ion, trade to themſelves), 


| 6 and farther, if Colonial c commodities, 
. ſhould be taken from any part but the 
"0 plantations, that the trade of them would 


thereby in a great meaſure. be dive 
0 Majeſty's cuſtoms and qther revennes 


. much leſſened, the fair trader prejudiced, 
and this kingdom nor continue a ſtaple 
40 of plantation commadities, ox that vent 
| . for the future of the yictual and other 
4 gative commadities of this Kingdom. 
Such was the declared principle of the. nayis. 


gation act *, and fuck certainly was the prin · 


ciple af choſe acts which paſſed explana- 
tory of it; aud the act which repeals ſo much 
5 the a cgi ud as e 4 14 


AI le 
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:+ 16th Charles H. and the 22d e Charles II. 


_ confirms the intention of the 15th, ta prehibit i impor- 
on fe de. kram Ireland, mnanb ip Britain, - 


"intercourſe : 
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intercourſe between Ireland and the Britim 


1 plantations, does not repeal the 12th Geo. HI. 


chap. 5 5. be which. prohibits the 1 import from 


Ireland into Britain, of rum, ſugar, - coffee, 
and other American and Afiatic goods: nor 
can it be (aid, that it appears from the act, 


which extended the trade of Ireland, to bave 
been the intention of the Legiſlature to make 


any alteration in that reſpect, . The cuſtom 
houſe practice has continued the ſame ſince, 


as it was before the paſſing t the act, and during 


upwards of a century, viz. not to admit the 
articles i in queſtion from Ireland. Nar can 
it be objected as inequitable, that Britain de» 


lines. ta take from Ireland commadities - 
_ which that country takes from her. Ireland 


takes them from the wa country. of the 
calovies; bor and, Kn d a0 ip api mats 


: 5 * Although this 20. was adit to bind, bock 4180 
and thoſe parts which purport to have an internal opera- 
tion in the levying of forfeitures or penalties, or ane di- 


raRary to the officers of the Iriſh revenue, may now.. be 


' eqnlidered as a dead letter yots| the fpirit aud. intention. - 
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of this act i is Clear, and that part which, was 1 to 
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in any other way no any colonies, except 
through the indulgence of the mother coun- 
try of thoſe colonies. Ireland takes little 
From Britain of any kind, that ſhe can get 
cheaper elſewhere : the takes as it ſuits her, 
and ſhe,cannot object to Britain the price ſhe 
pays for Weſt-India commodities, or the 
giving the monopoly of her markets to the 
produce of the Britiſh plantations, as in re- 
turn ſhe has her ſhare of the monopoly of 
their markets. It would be an extreme folly 
in Great Britain to maintain ſettlements at 
an imtnenfe erpencꝭ of public money, and 
to > confine herſelf to*the purchaſe of their 
duce at an unreaſonable | price, and to the 
private detriment of individual con ſumers, 
and then to put it in the power of another 
counitty to purchaſe, with the manufaQures 
of that country, the produce of ſuch ſettle⸗ 


ments, and to retail them afterwards in the 


Britiſh. market. The miſchiefs connected 
with that point alone are too obvious to 
be inſiſted on. It is farther to be obſerved, 

that trade is of ſo delicate a nature, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible to conjecture, how reſtraints | 
either laid on, or taken off, will operate 


that it is prudent to apprehend every evil. of 


82 1 which | 
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| which there is any probability, however 
diſtant—to fear the effect of a conceſſion, the 
whole extent of which it is at leaſt difficult 
to foreſee and that it is uuneceſſary to riſk 
the conſequences of the meaſure in queſtion. 
The maintainers of theſe objections will add, 
that Great Britain was greatly benefited by 
being the depot of American, Aſiatic, and f 
African produce; ; and the has reaſon. to. ex- 
pect, that ſhe will ſtill be ſo in a very conſide- 
rable degree. The mere mercantile gain is 
an incon ſiderable object, when compared 
with the various advantgges of the exchapge 
of commodities ; with the value and. quan- 
tity of induſtry, which the above ſyſtem of 
trade diffuſes throughout the community; 
with the employment given to an incredible 
| number of people ; with the. various expences 
incurred from the time of the arrival, until 
| the re· ex ortation of the commodities, in 
landing, 55 aſſorting, re · packing, por- 
_ terage, re- ſhipping, &c.; but above all, the 


increaſe, of ſhipping, and of ſeamen. The 


value of trade is beſt aſcertained by the quan· 
tity of employment and maintenance given 
to the induſtrious part of the community. 
In ſhort, it would be entering into a wide 
15 field, 


zo NAVI GATION ACT, &. 
field, to enumerate the various | advantages 5 
which centered in this country, in conſe- 
quence of the trade in queſtion ; beſides the 
great object of freight, which is juſt as much 
a part of cominerce as import and export. 
It cannot, therefore, be expected, that Great 
Britain ſhould create and eſtabliſh a dangerous 
competition for objects of ſuch eſſential im- 
| portance to her; aud in a country, which 
has peculiar advantages, from ſituation and 
othercircumftances, which the herſelf hagnot. 
K 7 is highly proper, that Great Britain ſhould | 
| the manufaftures and other trade 
6f Ireland: but there is great difference be- 
tween ſuch conduct and changing her whole 
| | comtriercial and colonial ſyſtem 3 encou- 
J | raging the migration of men, capitals, and 
1 trade, with their mercantile knowledge, their 
i ſteadineſs of exertion, their induſtry, and 
| talents for commerce, to produce an unequal 
a competition againſt herſelf, Ireland has her 
advantapes—let her' enjoy them : Great Bri- 
tam will readily adopt and promote any mea- 
ſure, by which the can benefit Ireland, with- 
out taterially injuring herſelf: but ſhe cannot 
reafonably be expected to embrace meaſures 
NE to divert the colonial trade, and to tear 
. 
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; 4 her own merchants, and from her own. 
people, all the beneficial ſecurity of an impor« 
tant branch of trade, which ſo peculiarly 
belongs to her;; of which only the has made 
any reſerve or exception; and on which her 
continuing to be the ſtaple fir colonial, and 
foreign articles depends, and alſo her naval 
ſtreugth, her population, 1cvenue, and pub- 
lie credit: — She has entirely telaxed all na- 
vigation and colonial prinoi iples in favour of 
Ireland, except the point in queſtion. She . 
communicated every other advantage of im- 
port and export of colonial articles to the 
ſiſter kingdom; but wiſely abſtained from 
giving the power of importing them from | 
Ireland into her own! market. She has 
given to Ireland the liberty. of. ſupplying 
herſelf, and any paft af the world. that 
8 Will admit Iriſh. veſſels, with the- produce of 
the Britiſh. colopies!z and it is ſurely very 
unreaſanable that, the ſhould not be allowed 
the exeluſive right of ſupplying herſelf with . 
her gyn colonial produce. She cannot, 
therefore, without, being ! regardleſs of her 
eſſential interafts, promote ſtill farther the 
export pf colonial articles from: Ireland, and 
eneodrage theo „ nahen, the ; Britiſh 
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merchants, who would gradually remove ' 
their capitals, to ſpeculate largely to her diſ- | 


advantage: and unleſs Great Britain ſhould 


yield the advantage in queſtion, and thereby 


furniſh a new and near market, it will not 


anſwer to Ireland to ſpeculate conſiderably | 
in articles for which ſhe has not ready and 
certain cuſtomers. She will fear a ſuper- 
fluity; and inſtead. of being a dangerous 
competitor with Great Britain in the trade | 
in queſtion, ſhe will not very ſpeedily i im- 
port a ſufficiency even for her own demand 


and conſumption. If Ireland could become 


the entrepôt, in a conſiderable degree, for | 


Europe, which would naturally happen, if 


allowed for Great Britain, ſhe would get ; 


; : poſſeſſion of thoſe articles, and thoſe advan» 


tages, which would ſupply capital : — She 


would haye the capitals and credit of other 
countries to ſurpaſs the mother eountry; : 


and as there would be then no difficulty in 


importing into this country from Ireland, 


whenever the market ſuited, the merchants 
of Britain would be encouraged to avail 


. themſelves of the peculiar ſituation of Iro- 
land, to carry on the whole of their re-ex- 
5 . you through that country, and they 


ould 
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would find means of ſupplying three fourths, 

| perhaps, of their cargoes from thence 
They would fix houſes 1 in Ireland, tranſmit 

. capitals, and, by degrees, migrate. thither 

' themſelves. The tobacco trade would in- 

. evitably ſettle in Ireland. The towns that 

1 have the re- export trade in Great Britain 
will loudly complain; and Glaſgow; Liver- 
pool, Briſtol, &c. will foreſee and feel the 
approaching loſs: of their preſent local and 
other advantages. Such are the ſpecula- | 
tions of Ireland in forming the preſent re- 

quiſitions ! Her object is to become the mart 
in Europe for the trade of America, for 
which. ſhe is ſo well ſuited by her weſtern = 
ſituation, immediately open to the ocean, 
and acceſſible almoſt with every wind; her 
veſſels often croſſing the Atlantic in a ſhorter | 
time than the ſhipping of London require 
to clear the Channel: In addition, her ſhips 
can be victualled infinitely. cheaper; : and 
every neceſſary of life being low, as well as 
public taxes, the general charge of conduct- 
1 ing trade will be proportionably leſs. In 
conſidering this matter, we ſhould look for- 
. to the period when, Ireland ſhall have 
ls G 2 attained 
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| attained a much more ſignificant commercial 
fituation than her preſent, and be able td 
trade on as good a footing to the weſtern 
world as England. She would, from her 
| fituation and advantages, ſupply. Great Bri- 
tain with American produce— The gain of 
Ireland, by ſuch a meaſare, can watt Fn : 
from the loſs of Grout . os 


1 N ene 8 0 
ee the attention of the Britiſh mer- 
chant, the colonial proprietor; and the oſten- 
flible ſervants of the Crown. - The two firſt 
_ claſſes, as reſpecting themſelves; the latter, 
as having a reference to the Public. The | 
vaſt ſums that are due from the. Colonies to 
the merchants of Great Britain, furely 
ſhould be conſidered. That this extenſive 
- eredit was given on the ſtrength of laws 
no ſubſiſting, and which have hitherte 
been deemed as part of the colonial conſti- 
_ tution, That any material deviation may 
deſtroy that: confidence which their imme 
diate and excluſive connection with this 
country has inſpired, the baſis on which 
their credit has hitherto been built, and 
3 | £ on E-: 
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the beſt ſecurity to this Leo or the bob: | 
ment of wal debts. ; 
The ow or W propiletors, ſhould 5 
alſo be induced to reflect on the cotiſequences | 
of any innovation, ſhould it appear, that, as 
Ireland may import many of the articles 
which are produced in our colonies from 
| other countries, ſome of thoſe articles may, 
through that medium, be clandeſtinely in- 
rroduced i into Great Britain, and thereby de- 
prive them of the very great advantage they 
now derive from the excluſive ſupply of this 
country. Beſides, it may be ſuggeſted, that 
if any regulations take place, which tend to 
leffen the ſecurity: of the creditor, that the 
merchants of Britain will immediately call 
in their debts, and in future refuſe lending 
ſuch ſums as they have heretofore! done; 
which is ſo eſſential to the welfare and pro- 
- ſpecity of the Colonies, that it is the event 


- which, ef all others, they ought moſt to 5 


dread; So far the intereſt of individuals, or 
. rather of ſome particular bodies of men 

may be affected, Ihould the import of colo- 
nial and foreign articles e allowed int 128 


' land from Ireland. 


In 
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In the 1 important article of Revenue, great 
confequences alſo are to he expected; which, 
though intereſting to every perſon, applies 

more immediately to thoſe ſervants of the 

Crown who have the direction of the public 
' treaſure, and whoſe duty it is to find equi- 
table and adequate ſupplies for the exigencies 


of the State. Theſe official ſervants of the | 
public ſhould. reflect ſeriouſly on the: conſe- 


quences which may accrue from the enormous 


frauds that may be introduced by this means, 
to the detriment of ſo intereſting a branch of 


national reſource, | as. the import duties 8 


; tobacco, wines, rum, and many other ar- 
ticles. Notwithſtanding all the regulations 
and reſtrictions which can be deviſed, it may 
in a great meaſure counteraR. thoſe. uſeful 
and beneficial arrangements, which have 
lately been made for the prevention of ſmug- 
8 gling; and which, we are told from the 
' higheſt authority, have ſucceeded. ſo well, 
Should ſuch an alteration. take place, it will | 
hold out every encouragement for the revival 
of that baneful and deſtructive mode of 


traffic. As the duties on the importation of 


moſt articles are much higher in England than 
in Ireland, it will induce the frangulene trader 
| hn 
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to run the riſque of introducing them into 
this country, more particularly, as the 


proximity of the two iſlands, and the num- 
ber of ports conſtantly open to them, will 

afford every convenience they can with, 
either as to formipg depoſits for their goods, 


or the readieſt means 5 of borer: 64. chem over 


Hhither. 


* 


One other circumſtance it may ena be 
neceſſary to mention, as being more favou- 
rable to the ſmugglers than any thing they 


have ever yet experienced, namely, the ſe- 


curity they will derive from an exemption 


from ſeizure, unleſs they happen to be taken 


in the act of landing their goods ; which is 
not very probable, on ſo wide and extenſive 


a a coaſt : for in that caſe, their veſſels will be 
permitted, in the ports of Ireland, to clear 
out for Great Britain, with thoſe articles on 


board; and of courſe, being admiſſible here, 
they will be exempt from ſeizure on their 


whole paſſage, as well as on their approach - 5 


ing the coaſt, even in the Thames, protected 
dy clearances; and ſhould they be ſo clofely 


watched at any time as not to have an oppor- 


unity of landing their goods clandeſtinely, 
EG - : . 


— . — 
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or, in the event of bad weather, being 

obliged o ſeek the ſhelter of ſome Britiſh 
harbour; 3 in either of theſe caſes they will 
remain, ſecure, and can always fave their 


veſſels and cargoes by bringing them to an 


entry, and paying the duty on thoſe parti- 
cular goods, ſo that, in the event moſt un | 
favourable to them, they will be on a PE 
| han the fair trader. . 


The. „ of 520 8 5 8 
paw contended | for, is, perhaps, the only 


point in which the intereſts of the two ; 


countries ſeem. ſeparate and diſtin; and if 
Ireland did not expect great benefit, ſhe 
would not ſo firenuouſly urge the claim; 
but this Siken be W could not pre- 
cone, | The matter in aueliion. 3 bs 
1 ſelf evident, that no man of the. leaf} 
commercial knowledge, who has talents or 
abilities to form an accurate idea pn; the ſub- 
ject, can heſitate in declaring the meaſure a 
low, perhaps, but certain poiſon, to the 
commerce, manufactyres, ang popplatien af 
Great Britain. In ſhort, it is pot the buſi- 
elt of Great Britain. to IOULESE: the mi- 
8 


& 
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gration of her merchants and people to ſitu- 
ations of greater convenience, where all the 
articles of trade and manufactures are ſo 
completely unburdened. England in half a 
century would find herſelf more hurt than 
ſhe has been _ all her 2 en 1 of 


taxes. 


The e! in e e is e to 
counterbalance the advantages of Ireland, 


and preſerve an equality with her. The 


burdens of the country, and, above all, the 
taxes on the inland and foreign commerce, 
ſufficiently counterbalancs all local advan- 
tages which ariſe from the habits, and 
the manners of Great Britain. It is efſen- i | 
tial, that the capitals and trade of the em- 
pire ſhould not center in that part which 
does not contribute. to the expences of it. 
The point in queſtion would give to Ire - 
land all the advantages of an union, without 
Beg taking upon her, any of the diſadvan- 
tages. Ireland does not at preſent diſpute in 
which of the countries the ſeat of empire 
ſhall be; but that queſtion would be as rea- 

ſongble, and not of more conſequence than 
: the RI The affeckation Ab; faying that 
. | H it 
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it is a point of no conſequence, but that it 7 
will quiet Ireland, can only miſlead the moſt 
ignorant or the moſt thoughtleſs. We do 
not in general obſerve, that malecontents, 
or people diſſatisfied with or without reaſon, 
are apt to be quieted by unſubſtantial favours. 
Ireland, indeed, has not been ſatisfied with 
great conceſſions. But if it were in truth 
a a point of no conſequence, thoſe who urge 
it, are endeavouring to deceive the people Big 
of Ireland, and to prevail upon Great Bri- 
tain to oy acceſſary to the- deceit, - If it 
were in truth an unſubſtantial favour, 
thoſe 1 ſtate it as ſuch will chearfully | 


receive the refufal of it; It ſhould: not © 
even be admitted, that the point remains to 


be ſettled — It is ſettled — It is a fixed prin- 


ciple, the moſt neceſſary to ſupport Britain — | . 


It is the foundation on agen her py 
5 * 15 8 


Beſides * 1 een Great _ 
Britain has another of no ſmall conſequence. 


5 In the American and Weſt-India trade, the 


great difficulty: bas been, and will be, to 
obtain payment for merchandize. The 
| —_ ny" of ones” has been, and 


muſt i 


th 
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| muſt be; by the produce of America and the 

- Iſlands, If that produce ſhould be admit- 

ted into this country through Ireland,” much 

of it will go there in payment for proviſions 

of ſeveral kinds, linen, woollens, and vari- 

cus articles of manufactures and cloathing. | 
By fo much as Ireland ſhall take of that pro- 
duce to re- export into this country or elſe- 

waere, to that amount will England loſe 

of the beſt, and, in ſome caſes, only mode 

"of y payment from America and the Iflands; = 

and Ireland, inſtead of paying England as — 

| © heretofore; will ſend thoſe very articles to 

her, by which alone the could expect to be 


paid by America for merchandize ſent there. 


Other objections to the expectations of Ire- 
= land in this point will ariſe in multitudes ; 
_ theſe are glaring and obvious. The depre- 
ciation of landed eſtates, and the ruin of 
ſtockholders, and of public credit, would 
be among the certain and inevitable con- 


8 ſequences of ſuch a conceſſion; ; and how- 


ever ſtrong the declaration may appear, 


it is demonſtrable, that an abſolute and 
entire ſeparation of the two countries would 


be leſs pernicious to the intereſts of Britain. 


Tf theſe objections appeared even leſs ſolid, 


. H 2 „„ 
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if they were but doubtful, or poſſibly in 
ſome degree founded on prejudice. or jea- 
louſy, ſtill any Miniſter would be hardy 
indeed, who ſhould overlook them. On 
the other hand, it, will be falſe patriotiſm 
to diſquiet the two countries on a point, 
which one is not likely to yield, which 
the other has no rightful claim to preſs or 
inſiſt on; which is not neceſſary to her, 
having already more ways of employing her 
capitals and people, and of growing rich, 
than ſhe or any country now, or ever is 
likely to avail itſelf of; conſidering at the _ 
ſame time, that great conceſſions have al- 
ready been made, and that others are ſtill 
| aſked which are more reaſonable, and more 
likely to be obtained, and not ſo e 
nnn. 7 8 


107 18 * that the a in ede 12 


_ equally relates to Eaſt India goods; and it 


has been ſaid in the Parliament of Ireland, 
that as ſhe gives a monopoly of her conſump- 
tion to the Eaſt- India Company, and takes 
from her in value to the amount of 350, o00l. 
yearly, which is more than any other coun- 

| try, except Great TOI: * ſhould be ſup- 
| . 
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| plied in the ſame manner, and have equal ad 


vantages. The Indiamen ſhould have liberty _ 
to land their cargoes in Ireland; the Compa- 


ny ſhould have warehouſes, and attend their 


cuſtomers there. The India goods imported 
into Ireland, ſhould be warehouſed without 
duty, with a power of exporting to Britain'; 


a fixed number of outward-bound Indiamen 


ſhould viſit Ireland, and there take their 
dut cargoe, and ſuch manufactures for which 


e is a en in Aſia, Ke. &c. &c. 
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claims on the India Company, than ſhe hass 
on any other company of merchants in Lon- 
don; that ſhe has Eaſt-India commodities as 
cheap, or cheaper, from the Company, than 
| the could have them from any other quarter. 
She has no better claim to be waited on, and 


her manufactures taken from her door, than 


Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Liverpool. Briſtol, 
Quebec, Halifax, &c. The remains of our 


Norman dominions have an equal right to the 


fame. advantages; and Jerſey and Guernſey 

may equally claim to be waited on, and to 
ſee India ſhips in their ports. The charges 
of ths tranſport of India goods to the diſtant - 


parts 


— 
4 - 
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parts of this kingdom, are fully as great as 
to the ports of Ireland ; and the conſumers 

in thoſe diſtant parts pay heavy duties on 
theſe very articles, which go towards the 
expences of the empire, conſequently towards 
the expence of maintaining the India trade, 

to which Ireland contributes nothing; for 
whatever duties are paid by the conſumers 
in Ireland, go to the revenue of that country. 


Beſides the above, the objections to this 
claim are generally the ſame as to the 
other, for admiſſion of colonial or foreign 
produce from Ireland: they are not the ob- 
jections of the Company of Merchants 
trading to the Eaſt Indies, but the objec- 
tions of the people of Great Britain. — The 
reſtraints are as much againſt the Com- 
pany as againſt Ireland; the Company might 
victual her ſhips cheaper there, and might 
have ſeveral advantages, by a direct inter- 
courſe between her factories and Ireland; but 
it would be inconſiſtent with the intereſt of 
England, and nearly in the ſame manner as 

already ſhewn on the ſubject of the other 
%%% Rr nioltegabal 05 
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The Great Reciprocal commercial arrange- 
ment between Britain and Ireland, of which 
we have heard ſo much, conſiſts, as we have 
reaſon to believe, of all, or moſt; of theſe ex- 
pectations on the part of Ireland: haw the 
reciprocity is likely to ariſe, does not ap- 
pear; ; but the American treaty, although 5 
not quite ſo ſtrong a caſe as this may 
prove, is the precedent on which to found 
pretenſions. At leaſt, theſe are the diffi- 
culties; — the ſooner they are determined 
the better. Great Britain has to lament at 
this day, that ſo many great points have been 
conceded, without having this material one | 
properly arranged ; which, undoubtedly, in 
the years 1780 and 1782, ſhe might have 
ſettled in Los own way. We have now only 
to hope, that miniſters will have the wiſdom 
to determine this, and every other point, 
firmly and decidedly ; ſo that Ireland may 
ſettle to induſtry, and that no commercial 
queſtian may be again, permitted to ariſe be- 
tween the countries. Without ſuch reſo- 
lution, any diſcuſſion of the ſubje& would be 
folly. The whole ſeems ultimately to reſt 
on the expediency. The people of Great 
Britain think that Ireland 1 is in the habit of 
. , 7 e making 


ho. 


— 
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making ſucceſsful requiſitions, and that 
Great Britain is in the habit of inconſiderate 
_ conceſſions. The feeble Adminiſtrations of 
England, to avoid the mere difficulty of the 
day, are fond of expedients. The country | 
has reaſon to be tired of them; it 18 time | 
ſhe ſhould ſupport herſelf; and there is not 


W tel dsr. 185 policy, in firmneſs, 
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of Ireland, it may be proper to inquire ſepa 


rately into. ber f. ſeveral fabrics,” and alſo to 
' examine the principal articles of her trade 


with the different parts of the world. Manu- 
factures being the foundation of commerce, 
they ſhould be previouſly conſidered; and the 


linen manufacture of Ireland, undoubted Ty 


| claims the firſt attention. 80 A 


- LIN EN MANUP ACTUR® E. 
It has. ſufficiently appeared that the nnen 


is, by far, the firſt manufacture of Ireland, | 


and i it is reaſonable | to flatter ourſelyes, that 


there i is an opening for a very great ex- 


| tenſion of that trade. The author of the 


pampblet, entitled, 40 Information to the 


« People of Ireland on the Linen Trade,” 
publiſhed by the Linen Board of Ireland, 


very properly obſerves, that Spain and Por- : 


* sel alone take more linen, than any on 
* . nation 
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rate idea, and 1 in judging of the preſent ſtate | 
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nation could ſupply; and that we ſhould 
alter and adapt our linens to the demand not 
only of the Spaniards, but alſo of the Portu- 


gueſe and their reſpective colonial poſſeffions. 8 | 


We ſhould endeavour to prepare our linens 
for the markets of different countries ; we 
have the three induſtrious nations of France, 
Flanders, and Germany, to contend with; 
we ſhould obtain patterns, and imitate the 
linens of thoſe countries which are in greateſt 


demand abroad, If only two or three ſorts 


of our linens could gain credit in Spain, we 
might be ſatisfied until time ſhould give us 
an opportunity of 1 imitating others ; . and to 
gain this credit may not be difficult, as our 
linens in general are of a more durable qua- 
lity than the foreign. When it is conſidered 
that not only Spain and Portugal, but all 


America, both North and South, and the 


iſlands of that continent, t the coaſt of Africa, 
and many other countries, will require an 
Inexhauſtible ſupply, it ſhould quicken, in 
| particular, the induſtry of Ireland. She has 


every advantage that France, Flanders, and 


Germany have; ſhe has more, a national : 
protection; a Kw, forward to affiſt 
with the greate liberality, and equallz y eager 

: bo 
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to give employment and reward to induſtry: ” 
and this being the caſe, it is extraordinary 
that ſhe cannot ſell. almoſt every article of 


linen as cheap, or cheaper, than any coun- 


Ny 


try. There is not a tax which neceflarily 


falls on her manufactures, unleſs two fſhil- 


lings hearth. money on a cottage, and the 
enxciſe on beer, can be called ſuch; indeed the 


remains of the old ſyſtem which did not cone 
fider cuſtom duties as regulations of trade, 

but merely as matter of revenue, ſtill exiſt 
too much in Ireland; and ſome cuſtoms in - 
wards on raw materials, may, properly, be 


conſidered as a tax on manufactures. In 


general, imports into Ireland pay ten per 


| bogs and ee ſave. per cent. . 0 


The ative af Shes: Wa is eaſily 
33 - it is confined to no one ſoil or terri · 


tory, for where flax will not grow, it may 
de brought or imported on reaſonable terms. 
It is no obſtacle to agriculture; it is the moſt 
deſirable manufacture that is known; it does 
not depend on faſhions; it is the leaſt tranſi -· 
tory, and there muſt ever be a great demand 
for it. It ſhould not be confined to one 
2 it ſhould ſpread through every 


. 1 country, 


— 
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country, through every diſtrict, and through. 
every pariſh, It is. chiefly carried on in the 
country, and in mall villages, not in great 
towns or cities. There is not a county, or 
ſcarce any part of Ireland or England, where 
flax may not be raiſed, and fome branch of 
the linen manufacture carried on to advan · 

tage. Next to agriculture; it is the beſt of 
all objekte; and even in England it ſhould | 


rank with the woollen trade. No meaſure 


dan tend more to inereaſe population than 
che promoting a manufacture which may raiſe - 
and ſupport ſo great · a number of induſtrious; 


ſober, and healthful" families} in every part 


of the kingdom This manufacture and the 
_ fiſheries might advanice © the populati on ner 
Ireland to an equality with that of Holland. 
Tillage would be greatly eee and 0. . 
908 trade extended. C4 Bonito 1 5 Y 1. 5 


he 
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Ts is not à great [many,- years ego vr 
3 yarn was ſent from the Britiſh domi- 
nions to be wWwove in Holland. It was com 7 
mon to ſend cloth to be bleached there; en 
it is not long ſince. the) better fort: of the 

_ of this: iſland wore Dutch Holland for | 
AE are nel! at in end;:yet:the -.. 
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value of foreign linens, excluſive of Iriſh, im- 
ported. into. England, .. exceeds, that of any 
other foreign manufaRures; it uſed to be 


computed. at one million and an half; it is 
now about one million, and the whole 


amount of linen annually bro ught into 
England formerly, has been computed. at 
three millions ſterling. It has been already 
ſliewn, that the exports from Ireland to 


England of that article, on an average 8 


ſour ears, ending the 23th of, March, 1778, 
amounted to near one million and an half. 
The amount from, Scotland is ſuppoſed to 
be near half & million. Of theſe, to the | 
value: of about 400,00. was annually re: 
exported, one half of which is ſaid to be 5 
foreign. Thirty years ago, the annual im- 
port of foreign: linens was 32, 230, 36 yards, 
but through the bounty of three half: 
penoe per yard on the exportation of coarſe 
home-made. linen, and the ſubſidy upon all 
| dry goods. imported, which included foreign 
linen, the [quantities made at home were fo - 
much increaſed az to reduce, in nine years, the - 
annual-foreign importation near ſeven millions 
of yards, vis..0n4 medium of five years, end. 
nne * n or n wy 
„ yards, 
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yards. It has been computed, that the linen : 
imported into England might employ and 
maintain upwards of 250,000 people at home, 
_ excluſive of thoſe E in OE and 
dreſſing flax. 1 . z 7 


It is to be ne . the Sinai at | 
linen made in England and Ireland for fale, 
is not aſcertained in the ſame manner as in 
Scotland. It would be of ſervice in 'obvi- 
ating much miſrepreſentation. It would point 
out the progreſs or decline of the manufac» 
ture; we ſhould know with more preciſion 
the quantity we can furniſh; at preſent wecan 
only form oi arg 29 7 ere Sa _ 


export. 


5 


- Notwithſtanding we de 10 EY Wc: we 
linen manufacture of England, it is faid to be 
nearly equal to that of both Ireland and Scot- 

land. It is is much, if it is equal in quantity to 
what is even exported from Ireland. It has 
been already meitioned that Ireland exported 
above twenty-five millions of yards in 1782, 
and laſt year, viz. 1 783, the total quantity 
of linen ſtampt for ſale in Scotland, was 


I 77 74717 yards, 'vilus $66,9831;:105., 
1 which 


1 
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which i is, 1,726,033 yards, value 91, 8851. 

more than the preceding year; and ſince 
the year 1727, ſhe had increaſed. to that 
amount, from 2,183,975 yards, value 103,3121. 
9s. 3d. +. Beſides this, the quantity made for 
private uſe in Scotland muſt be very conſider» 

able. The manufacture, undoubtedly, is ca- 
pable of being improved to a very great de- 
gree; of being rendered doubly extenſive, and - 
the import of flax, and linen; it is to be hoped, 
will gradually diminiſh. Some time may paſs 
before the Britiſh dominions can ſupply them- 
_ ſelves fully with linens; yet if the progreſs of 
the manufacture ſhould continue equal to what 

it Has been, that 2255 wah not on ibaa dif- 
tant. | 


* The increaſe 1, Rid to have ariſe chiefly fawn | 
- unuſual demand for the coarſe fabric called Oſnaburgy, 
| which f is wholly. exported to America and, the Weſt In- 


— 4 The medium "ON of linen . fork Ireland 
_ atithe ſame period, viz. 1727, was .284,7211. which is 
about one fifth of the late exportation of that article : 
The produce of cattle then exceeded the produce of li- 

nen; and although it is now ſo extremely behind, the 
| N e eee GEE | | 
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It is worthy co nſideration whether an ad- 
ditional duty on foreign linen wight. not be 
adviſcable; it would not only improve the 
revenue but. alſo operate 26 2 eee to the 
home manufacture. „ | | 


It has 88 Cd that 8 on he en- 
port linens are only neceſſary to countera& 
the advantages which the bigh draw back on 
foreign linens gave them as a branch of export; 
and it was ſaid to be timid policy which pre- 
vented the annihilation both of dra Wbacks 
and bounties. But to refuſe the drawback on 
the export of foreign linens would be bighly 
miſchievous to our export trade.— We cannot 
ſupply every fort of linen that our cuſtomers 
may want, or as cheap, as ſome countries, and 
we ſhould: not encourage our cuſtomers to 

lend directly to thoſe countries, if in the aſ- 
ſortment of cargoes they will take them from 
us. If, then, we ſhould not be able to com- 
mand the more ſubſtantial advantages of be- 
ing the manufacturers ourſel ves, our next ob- 
jet certainly ought to be, that of endeavour- 


ning do ſecure the ſupply of the foreign mar- 


kets with theſe articles, whereby our ,own 
merchants will draw the commercial profits 
; ariſing 
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ariſing from being the importers and exporters; 
we ſhould then partake of the carriage, and 
American and other ſhipping would have leſs 
occaſion for going to other countries. 

The aid that has been given to labour in 
the cotton manufacture by machinery is not 
| likely to be applied to the linen manufacture 
in any great. degree, The fly-ſhuttle and the 
flax- mill are the principal aids lately acquired 
by the latter. The ingenuity of Mr. Ark- 
wright and others has done much for manu- 
faQures, but the nature of flax makes it * | 
even to the 3 that has bow rods 
into the woollen manufacture within three or 


four years, eſpecially | in * and —— 
. 1 5 


The following i 18 1 account of linens for 
three years exported from Ireland into Eng- 
land prone to the laſt war with France. 
| | | | ig line, lun Do. checked, Do. fail 


or ſtriped, cloth. 
Yards, Tard. | Yards. | 


From Chriſtmas 1774. 5 | 
10 Chriſtmas 2775, 27,976,823. 133. 12073. 
1276, 20,989,371 134, 3,8672, 
1777, 21,151,068, 257/884. 
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6s LINEN MANUFACTURE: 

The quantity of linen exported from Ireland 
to every country, excluſive of Great Bri- 
tain, diſtinguiſhing each country, for the 
year ending 25th March, 1781. 

| YE 5 | Yards: 
Eaft Country 2 29,612 
Holland += +» * 'H7,026- 
Spain and Portugal | - 108,215 
America 493.973 
Weſt Indies = 142,099 


The quantity of linen yarn exported the 
: ſame year to Great Britain, was 'S 2205 Oe. 
value 223,215. 5 


The quantity of 8 exported 3 Ireland 
to Great poles and * value. 


Linen cloth, plain. e, 
Yards. £- „ 


Var ending 1982 24,692,072. 16461 38 28 
| Do March, . 1783 18 1014197 18 0 


| Linen, coloured. Value. 


Yards. - C. . 4. 
1 . tio 1782 767 62 6 44 
| | | 25th 1 IE — — 928 


The 
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The quantity of linen exported from Ireland 
to every other country, nee 0 a 
Britain) and the value. | 


Linen cloth, W Value. - 
C Yards. 8 . So d. 
Years ting =}: 278, 231 18,548 14 8 


25th March. 1783 $26 737 585118 16 0 
Linen, . 8 Value. 
ii Lf eh 


| Yau 8 1782 65 5984 9 C 
1 March, 11983 185 127 rot 8 1 


The extraordi nary decreaſe of exportation 
of linens to Great Britain, in the year end- 
ing 25th March, 1783, muſt principally have 
ariſen from the unſettled ſtate of the country, 
from the increaſed exportation of other coun- 
tries, and from the checks occafioned by the 
viciſſitudes of war; perhaps partly from the 
market being glutted by the great export of 
the preceding year; but the next year the 
quantity increaſed again. The author has not 
the Triſh account of exports for that year; but 
the Engliſh, which it has been already re- 
marked is not made up to the lame period, 1 is 
as follows; 15 e 


An 
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An account of the linen and linen yarn im- 


ported into England from Ireland, from 


the 5th of Janne; Or to 25 e. 
8 


8 5 | ede | 
Linen 186,194,189 


Linen yarn „ 3 
nim linen entitled to bounty, C 
ported from England! in the above yaras, 


SES. a — 13089, 56 
Iriſh þ linen not entitled. to ee = 150, 266 


Total 13727 | 

The. = quantity 1 2 and 
without bounty is nearly the e, for er 
veral years VM 


Linen imported from. 12 into 3 
from the 5th January, 1 783, to th 1 
ary, 7e Nan re ol 


The T able, No. 2, "hes 5 3 for 


linens in America previous to the war, and 


gives the as of Britiſh, Iriſh, and foreign 4 f ; 


linens, 
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An "SI of the BRITISH BY IRISH LINENS 5 co- 
from r BRITAIN, in Na Year £7915. the ſer 
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face 
| 


{To 
; 
| 


BRITISH. VP 


. Britiſh, 
3 ä N Check. Tia | 


. 
2 
a 


Cambricks 4 Scotch. 


y PE ö 5 | | 1 Yards | Pieces. | Yards. Pieces. | Yards. Fe 277 es 5 Ps. bt 
70. | 2349877 | 28390 | 277895 7988 201071 | 388 | 33309 | 6420 | 
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AN ACCOUNT of the FOREIGN LINENS and CALLICOES impor 
„„ | VX | the ſeveral Sorts and e dit 


: iN Rͤũ 
%% r DIAPER. 


; 1 RUSSIA. SILESIA-. | 
z DUCK | 


N F 8 | 1 0 5 3 1 95 75 > | . 4 N 2 N 8 *. ; * 22 5 ; 
I, 4 I F wi 1 — = * 
* N y | =. 
FE] 
WG 
2-2 
3 


Various. 
Printed, 
beat. 

| 8 
Exciſe. 
General 


. * * 
_ — = — * — — 0 — AS — 


Pieces. | 8g- Tds. Pieces. Pieces. | C. Qrz. Ells | C OB. Ells | Yds. | Ps. | Vas. | Ps. | Yds. | Yes: | Yds. | Yds. | Yds. | Ps. | Yds. | C. C 
4800 


43214 | 270151 | 48 1 999 2 20 | 4486 1 12 1301 | 229 | 2629 66 | 758 | 275 | 6194 | 3684 , 7303. 161977 | 21686. 


1 — 3 : 


d COTTONS FARE into. NORTH AMERICA, 5 ek 
the ſeveral Sorts and N . | 1 
IRI s H. | 
> Des. e : 13 . : ; 
; | : * Fa : 8 3 l 22 
* 1 8 | : 3 2 | 
8 on 5 3 | 7 6 „ Z 8 : 
| E Bounty. W.. . 5 21- 
E i. IEEE 2 |£ 
5 C Da 
Dog. | Yards. |P: s.] Yards. | Ps, [Doz.|Sq. Yds.| Ells. 2. 
3 | . 
| 2827982 4589 | 10194 | 59 | 12 67793 319428 48 
| imported "ea BRITAIN 3 into NORTH AMERICA in 77 „ ; 
ities 8 . 5 3 
E o . 
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| LINEN MANUFACTURE, 21 
linens, : cottons, and callicoes, imported there 
from Great Britain in 177 ly eee | 
the AER: and forts. TE | 


The Sling Report of the late Board =. 
Trade is ably drawn up, and conveys 
- much Information relative to the Linen 


| ManufaQure: . 

To ls Right ep the Lak of the 
Committee of Council appointed to con- 
. fider the Iriſh Bills. | | 


ny LORDS, 


von Lordſhips having been pleased, be 
your order of the 6th inſtant, to refer to us 
a bill, lately tranſmitted from Ireland, inti- 
tled, „ An Act for granting Bounties on 
« the Export of the Linen and Hempen Ma- 
« nufactures of this Kingdom, therein enu- 
d merated; and for repealing the Bounties 
on Flax Seed imported, and for encourag- : 
ing the Growth thereof in this Kingdom” 
and having. required us to report, how far 
Us NOR of the ſaid bill may afſect the 
SEE, | 5 linen 5 


12 LINEN MANUFACTURE = 
linen! trade of this kingdom, we forthwith 


| proceeded to take the ſame into our + confider- 
ation ORE: 


Finding, however, that it would be ne- 


ceſſary to ſeek for much information, not 


contained in any papers tranſmitted to us, 
we deſired the attendance of ſeveral reſpecta- 
ble merchants intereſted in the general export 
trade, and in the linen manufactures of Man- 
cheſter and Scotland; as alſo of ſome princi- 
pal factors concerned in the imports and ex- 
ports of Iriſh linens, and of other perſons con- 
verſant in the extenſive ſubject before us. In 


the reſult, we now beg leave to IN. to Your / 
„ 1 of 2 0 


That thoſe A in the bin which repeal 
certain bounties now payable on imported 
flax ſeed or linſeed, and apply the average 
annual amount thereof to encourage the 
growth of flax ſeed and hemp ſeed in Ireland, 
cannot effect the intereſts of the linen trade of 
this kingdom, and are, fo far as bounties may 


8 in any caſe be expedient, wiſely and provi- 


dently applied by theſe new proviſions, to 
pe the dene of the Iriſh linen trade. | 


= ka 0 
Som. | The 
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be walue of flax ſeed annually” imported 85 
into Ireland was in 1 7 73 eſtimated at from 


60,0001. to 80,8001, "excluſive of this great 


* 0 
expence, it is the evident intereſt of that king- | 


dom to give every reaſonable encouragement 
to the internal roduce'of materials on which 
het ſtaple manufacture depends, and to Which 


her ſoil and elimate are peculiarly ſuitable; 
and the truſting to her foreign importation | 


for the ſupply of flax ſeed is more eſpecially 
ineligible, as the feed ſo imported i is ſaid not 


to be ſo good and [o certain, as that which 


is raiſed w the Iriſh Rn. FI 


7 3 11 K v5 . 


lt fe;confifient with the . . mJ _ 
= „ unconnected with any ſpecial inte · 


reſts of our linen trade, that the bill im- 
poſes a duty of fix pence per gallon on imported 


Unſeed oil, Which is chiefly imported from 
| Holland, and applies the produce in aid of 
dhe ner hounty above mentioned. And here 
we mall take occaſion. to obſerve, that ſuch 
_ Farther: duties as are impoſed by the bill for 


the farther purpoſes therein ſpecified,” cannot 
come Within the import of your Lordſhips' 
general queſtion reſpecting our linen trade; 
bor they conſiſt in an additional charge of five 


2 2 Wo y . 5 1 VEST N 8 ; per 
(5575 3 N b 
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per cent. on the produce of all impoſt, iſ ; 
and cuſtoms inwards, except on tobacco, ſu · 
gar, hops, and the produce of the Britiſh co- 
lonies in America, the Weſt Indies, or the 
: ſettlements i in Africa, whereon any duties may - 
be impoſed, or altered, during the preſent ſeſ · 

fion of parliament, and except alſo on = Bei 
tiſh hops or ſugars. ; 


we lng then, that we Ek * right | 
in confining our attention and inquiries to the 
remaining proviſions. of the bill, by which 
bounties are given to certain ſpecies of Iriſh 
linens exported to Africa, America, Spain, | 
Portugal, Gibraltar, and Minorca ;. and alſo 
to Iriſh-made fail cloth exported to any place 
carey Great Britain. | a 


In examining * n we found den 
in moſt reſpects ſimilar to the bounties granted | 
in Great Britain upon the exportation of Bri- 
tiſh or Iriſh linens. There is ſome ſmall dif- 
ference with regard to linens of 5d. per yard, 
which are fo ſtated in the Iriſh bill, in order 
to anſwer ours of 5d. Engliſh money, inftead 
of being put at 5d. z, the proportion in Triſh 
| TONY s in W of which, the bounty 
ot given 
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given in Ireland is, in a flight degree, higher 
than it is in Great Britain. There is, how- 


ever, a difference much more material in the 


bounty on fail cloth, which, in the Iriſh bill, 


at. 6d. 2. upon every three ells, alth oug h in 5 


England it is only 1 d. per ell. In other par- 
ticulars we do not obſerve any difference, except 
in the denomination of money, for the pur - 


poſe of equaliziug the ſeveral bounties, reſpee- 5 


tively, to the proportions of what are given in 
this kingdom. 2 


In taking a review of the e 
o which, on the average, are about 12 
per cent. in favour of low- priced linens ex- 
ported, it may not be immaterial to ſtate to 


your Lordſhips the manner in which the Bri- 


tiſh bounties have operated in favour of the 
Iriſh manufadture. The firſt bounties on li- 
nen exported took place in 1743, and the ex- 
port from England, of Iriſh linen, r to | 


bounty, 288 in | 
| Yards. | 


1, 12743 — — | 4003. ö 
i! 
1763 — — 2,588,564 _ 
EA — e 5 


4 LING: 
ff ̃ 
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This increaſe has been aàided alſo by aceu- 
mulated duties on the import of foreign linens 
into this kingdom, natwithſtanding that ſuch 
duties are faid to have operated to the preju- 
| dice of our own woollen trade, by inducing. 
foreign powers to lay reciprocal burdens and 
reſtrictions on our woollen manufactures. The 
conſequence, however, bas been; with reſpect 
to the Irifh- ſtaple, that the general import of 
Ixiſh linens has alfo been increaſed-very greatly; . 
for, the Iriſh linens N into ä 
: the e 7 | | 
2 1 ir. 45 2 al 
In 6743 — — 0 ben . 
Sen 4 e ot 1-1 768763617 nn 1 
Tent out l 715 ws — — 53 1 
Increaſe, 11,458,242, 8 
That 3 be attyibuted to the Them, 
of bounties and duties, rather than to the ge- 
neral increaſe. of dur trade, will ſufficiently 
appear from the proportionable decreaſe in the 
import and export of foreign linens, conhpared | 
at the a Py e 


Fortin lee imported i into London and 
the b were, e 


} ” 
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8 et cg Ellas. 5 "53 
3 Mm 7] 18.584,50 081 
Je 2773 5 n 3.9 54,649 


_—_ 96629854 | 


wits? 
3 ILSS 1 4 5 


195 
* 


"Poa 11 e from Se and | 


3; B15 N 


the pin, 8 8 
Ells. : 


_ 4.385, % 


. | Decreaſe, 5 coe (1.5 


In order to  ſhew farther the | importance of 


this confideration between the two kingdoms, 
it deſerves remark, that the total: value 498 


linen cloth ee from r Was, 


7% — — "1,691,787; 


NY 


| and it is, | eſtimated, that. about 7-$ths of 1 that 
whole export is ſenx. te to Great Britain. . 


karin g 8 t our - ſyſtem 5 linen 
bounties and linen duties, the poſlibility, in 
many Caſes, uncxceptibnable 1 in the great ſcale 


2 of 
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of commercial policy, has proved an efſential | 


Kpcouragement to the Iriſh ſtaple, we think i it 


right to add, that it has alſo been the means of 
forcing forwards an extenſive linen manufac- 
ture in this kingdom, though ſtruggling under- 
4 great diſadvantage as to the growth. and AYP" | 


pl) y of the raw y material; 


The export . of Bei Linen, intitled to 


bounty, Wy . 
| Boe: N Wake. - | 
In 27% ͤ— 52779 

5 1753. 3 64,510 
| 775 Fang e dog 3 


The increaſe in the exports of Britiſh and | 
Iriſh linens, not intitled to bounty, has, du- 
ring the periods above. mentioned, been nearly 


zs great in value, though not in quantity ; and 


has been much promoted by the duties on fo- 


reign linens, which, when exported, leave be- | 


Find: a certain: 55 of the duties paid « on im- 


"XS >>> $5 


-houſe nog fo that, before they can be re- 


ſhipped, there is a diſadvantage againſt the fo- 


reign manufacturer, un; 9 78255 255 5 to 6 
per . 


HF 


1 
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On theſe facts your Lordſhips will obſerve, 
that England is the principal market for Iriſh”. 
linens, to the annual amount in value of more 
than one million ſterling; and that ſo large a 
ſam is paid by this kingdom, not ſo much for 
export, as for her own internal conſumption, 
at leaſt 4-<ths of the whole quantity of im- 
ported Iriſh linens, and thoſe of the higheſt 
price, being conſumed in England. The other 
1-;th only is exported ; your Lordſhips will 
ſee, then, that Ireland has a ſolid and perma- 
nent macket for ber linen at preſent, whence 
ſhe draws ſpeedy and certain payments, and is 
thereby enabled to make large returns. And, 
conſequently, the export of the 1· th to the 
places-ſpecified in the bill, and the reſulting ad- 
vantages of that export, in a general extention 
of trade, muſt be the object of the preſent bill. 
The tracing how this may operate in Ireland. 
will beſt lead us to the probahle effects of the 

meaſure on the linen trade of this kingdom, 
and thereby enable us to throw: ſome Ligne © on 
| You Loryſhipe. ne 


Fe 2 lt of _ has tated 
to us by different gentlemen, whoſe evidence 
we have. taken, it does. not appear, that the 
W expence of freight, commiſſion, ware- - 


houfing 
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houſing, wharfage, and other "ncidents' at- 

| *xending the import of :Iriſh' linen into Britiſh 
ports, in order to its export from thence, 
ought to be eſtimated at lefs than 5 4 per cent. 
The bounties, therefore; being equalized in the 
two kingdoms, Ireland will be able to export 
this article, under the new opening giyen to her 
trade, to an advantage over the ie ak 
| mane ee e, N 


71 7 34 : ; "1 } 
281 3155. 8 


This W weil for a certain” ins 
as much ! counterbalanced by the long credits 
which will be neceſſary in the markets to 
which ſne muſt go; by the uncertain returns 

ſrom thoſe markets; by the difficulties of ſud- 
_ denly diverting any trade from its aceuſtomed 

channel ; and alſo by che inability of the Iriſh 
| merchants to ſend full and well aſſorted car- 
goes, fuch as are ſent from England, and 
which include Iiidia goods, foreigh linens, and 
the various articles of manufacture to be col- 
lected from Mancheſter, Birmin gham, 'Shef- 
field, Norwich, and elewhere: ]. All theſe e Em- 
barraſſments are likely to bear hard on the firſt 
adventurers; but means of :palliating theſe will 
gradually be found; and it muſt be expected, 
| 85 an en N advantage," in aig 


3 | AY : „ 
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of any branch of trade, will . effec- ” 


tuate its eſtabliſhment, 


Under thi bo we ſee, with ſome 
regret, an experiment tending to interrupt and 
hazard a great branch of commercial inter- 
courſe between the two countries, which has 
been highly and reciprocally advantageous. 
We are convinced, too, that this new ſpecula- 
lation, fo far as it ſucceeds, will operate to the 
diminution of our export trade, to the diminu- 
tion alſo, of the returns for that trade; and 
conſequently to the prejudice of our naviga- 
tion, and of the commereial intereſts in gene- 
ral; but we cannot think that ſuch miſchiefs 

are ſuddenly to be expected to any conſide 
8 extent. 


; if, however, contrary to theſe reaſonings, 
ſuch a revulſion of trade ſhould take place, 
it may be well to have foreſcen and cqnfidered 
how far Great Britain would have ſome re- 
medy within. her own, reach. The foreign 
manufacturers, notwithſtanding the diſadvan- 
tages under which they labour by the opera- 


tion of our bounties and duties, which amount, 


in their average effect, to near 15per cent. have 
been 
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been able to preſerve ſome degree of competi- 
tion, eſpecially in the fine linens; a ſmall re- 
duction therefore in thoſe duties would, | in the 
event ſuppoſed, enable this kingdom to ſup- 
ply herſelf with linens as cheap as ever, and 
with advantage to the revenue. It might 
probably, too, obtain in return a larger con- 
fumption of woollen manufactures and other 
10 vpon the gane of e 5 


iz however, the gon effect of the bill in in 
date ſhould tend to raife the price of the 
Iriſh linen, which it probably may, and which 
we are aſſured has already happened in ſome 
degree, it may be expected, that a larget im- 
portation of foreign linens will at once take 5 
place without any lowering the duties; and 
this will more particularly happen in the in- 
ſtance of foreign linens imported for home 
conſumption, if, by the direct export of low- 
priced linens from Ireland, the Iriſh drapers 
ſhould no longer be able to make ſuitable aſ· 
fortmens for the Toon market, Hs 


The conſequence would he! that as import 
of Iriſh linens in general would be conſider- 
ably diminiſhed, and thoſe concerned i in the 


fine 


— 
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fine branch of the manufacture would ſuffer in 
their buſineſs. Another conſequence would 
be, if it ſhould be thought expedient to con- 
tinue the bounties, as at preſent, that the de- 
mand from the Britiſh manufactures increaſ- 
ing much, their produce would alſo increaſe 
in proportion; for 'it deſerves remark, that, 
though this kingdom carries on her linen 
trade, ſubje& to great and irremovable diſ- 


advantages, ſhe ĩs ſuppoſed at preſent to manu- 


facture more linens than are exported from 
Ireland, and is therefore in that improved 
tate of the buſineſs, which can furniſh a quick 

ſupply to any ſudden e or e 
Keane 1 | ; 


- Thom the wholex view of the e ION 8 
| us, we are not called upon to form an opinion, 
how far its ſudden adoption, though favour- 
able to the intereſts of the Dublin factors, and 
calculated to accelerate and extend the benefits 
of the North-America and Weſt· India com- 
merce now open to Ireland, is likely to pro- 
mote the increaſe and ſecurity of the Iriſh 
ſtaple manufadture. With reſpect to the ope- 
rations of that meaſure on the linen trade of 
this ene it is neceſſary to advert to the 
M „„ ſtate 


| 
| 
; 
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| tate both of our exports and of our manu- 


factures; and, with regard to the firſt, we ſtth- 
mit to your Lordſhips, that, as far as the 

direct export of hnen from Ireland may take 
place in conſequence of the bounty now pro- 
poſed by Ireland, in ſo much will our exports 
be affected, and the detriment reſulſting to 
our general trade from that cireumſtance, will 
be increaſed by the returns made for ſuch ex- 


ports, and by all the collateral conſequences 


of a proportionable transfer of our navigation 
and general commerce to the ports of Ireland. 
With reſpect however to the operation on our 
linen manufactures, we think them much mort 
likely to be promoted than injured by it; 


and we truſt, for the reaſons which we have 


already detailed to your Lordſhips, that the 


latter effect may be expected from this bill, 
and that the former will not ſpeedily take 
1 0 to ny SORE wand 1 5 


We . bens we cok this pee ho 
adke notice of that part of the bill which ex- 


tends the bounty to the exported checked 


linens, of which our anaual exportation from 
London, and the out- ports, is at preſent to 


| Wh amount of t 20,0001. | This valuable 


1 2 branch 
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branch of trade, which is chiefly ſupplied at 
| preſent by Mancheſter, is certainly liable to 
be affected by. the bounty now propoſed. in 


| Ireland—it has hitherto been ſupported by the 


vigor and enterpriſing ſpirit of our manu- 
facturers, though under the diſadvantage. of 


either purchaſing the raw material from Ire- 
land, where it is ſubje& to a duty upon ex- 


portation, or from Embden, Hamburgh, and 


other places, where it is ſold at a high price. 


It is eaſy however to foreſee, that Ireland, 
having the material and the export, muſt 
gradually and ultimately have gained ground 
in this branch of trade, even without the 
bounty; and yet with that advantage it may 
be doubted whether ſhe will ſuddenly ſur- 


mount the various embarraſſments, which ſhe 


has to encounter, and which we have already 
5 deſeribed to your Lordſhips. 
We are, My Lords, 
Vour Lordſhiss 
Moſt obedient and 
_ Moſt humble ſervants, 
5 |  CanLisLE 
' Whitehall 1 C. F. GAR VIILE. 
Jay 12, r. .] Wm. EDE N. 
1 And w. STUART. 
E. GiB BORN. 
1 P R O- 
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This, undoubtedly, ſhould be rated as the 
ſecond great artiele of Triſh commerce, and 
unleſs ! improper advantages are given to the 
Amerie n States, Irel and muſt profit very 
much, particularly by the articles beef, and 
butter. > BEET 

"The preſent relaxation 0 of the navigation 
laws by the proclamations, i 1s likely to prove 
exremely prejudicial to Ireland, eſpecially as 
the continuance of it may, at length, form 
a precedent, hich afterwards will be conſi- 
dered as a principle. The colonial ſyſtem of 
navigation laws, very properly gives the 
ſupply of the plantations and colonies to the 
Britiſh dominions alone. The ſuffering the 
| produce of the American States to to go to ' our 
ſettlements, bas already prejudiced Ireland, 
and encouraged the proviſion trade of the 
American States: the latter has exceeded ex- 
pectation as to quality, and unleſs that juſ- 
tice ſhall be done to the Britiſh dominions, to 
which the navigation laws entitle them, 
ey will almoſt N loſe the proviſion 


: 4 trade 
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trade i in a ſhort time. Not only that right 
ſhould be aſſured to them, but immediate 
attention ſhould be paid to the {alt iſlands, 
which, ſince the ſeparation of the colonies, 


are become objects of importance, although 


hitherto little noticed. Proper attention and 
regulations relative to them may give great 
advantage to the fiſheries, as well as to the 
proviſion trade. The American States take 


an immenſe quantity of falt from thoſe 


iſlands, and employ a great number of veſ- 
ſels in the trade; the ſalt of Turk's Illand, 35 


Saltatudas, and "Bahamas, i is aid to be 


fronger* and ſuperior to Liſbon, Spaniſh, 
or any European ſalt; and that it cures not 
only fiſh, but pork and butter, and all ſub- 
ſtances that are of an 'oily nature, more per- 


fectly. It would anfwer to the American 
States to pay two pence 'or three pence per 


buſhel duty, rather than to go. elſewhere; the 


duty would amply pay the expence of the 


frigates or ſloops that it might be neceſſary to 
ſtation at thoſe iſlands, , it would give, an 


5 Salt made 5 the heat of the fig) is ſaid to be 


Aronger than that made by fire, and in proportion to 


the heat = INT. * Rs 1 
N FE 3 important 
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important advantage to the Britiſh dominions, | 
an advantage now. cally to * ee, By 


0 At this 3 4 plan i is in ine; | 
admit the flour, live proviſions, &c. of the 
American States into Newfoundland, and to 
give the ſupply of our fiſheries to them. The 
apparent object in this caſe is not of ſo much 
conſequenee as the precedent to be eſtabliſhed 
by it; and. if the new ſtate of things made it 
neceſſary to declare the law, inſtead of this 
dangerous indulgence, the opportunity ſhould 
have been taken of eſtabliſning a general 5 
principle. It is aſtoniſhing that the. propoſi - 
tion ſhould be liſtened to; it is moſt Krongly. | 
againſt the ſpirit of the trade laws; it proves 
that there f is neither ſyſtem nor principle on | 
which men Act. Miniſters will take liberties | 
With the people of England: but it is certain 
that the people of Ixeland wall refuſe the. 7. 
monopoly of their markets to the Britiſh s 
plantations, - if they are deprived of their 
ſhare of the monopoly of the plantation 
markets. Ireland has lately increaſed her 
trade to Newfoundland, and it is Ukely : 
to inereaſe to a great extent; but this new ; 
ſyſtem tends to undo her there, and eſtab- : 


1 , ]«§⏑— EO IEans 
x > ” N * 
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tially hurt; but it is not Britain and Ireland 


only that will ſuffer, the province of Que 
bee will be ruined if the ſyſtem ſhould con- 
tinue. When the American States fulfill 
the treaty, and the poſts on the lakes are 


given up. that province wil . loſe tbres 


fourths, or at leaſt two thirds, of the fur 
trade, and her recourſe muſt be to the corn and 

| proviſion trade, Her export. of corn, previ- 
ous to the diſturbanees i in America, conſiders 

ing ſhe had exported little before 1777, was 
immenſe, and proves how capable ſhe alone 
may become to ſupply not only the Britiſh 

fiſheries, but alſo the Britiſh Weſt Indies, 
In 1774, ſhe exported nearly equal to the 
conſumption of the latter. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, the river St. Laurence i 1s open in Foe: 5 


month, of. May before oy r DO 


| The 1 nd: 1 of ue: rs. 1 
vinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunſwick, 


| will alſo be blaſted; they muſt principally. 
depen hereafter on the n an 


lim ſmuggling moſt completely, which flour 
OW * my tao much. e N f: 5 ; 5 6 FR 


Watford Yaughall will be . | 


2 
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trade, The ſyſtem, if carried fo any extent, 
would deprive the remaining colonies of thoſe 
advantages which alone can make it their in- 
tereſt to adhere to the Britiſh empire. An 
na accidental ſcarcity of corn or proviſions fo 

immediately after a deſtructive war, and be- 
fore the provinces could poffibly recover their 
ealamities, or fettle, or in conſequence of a 
very unfavourable feaſon, is furely an infuf- 
ficient pretext for the propoſition alluded to; 
but when a good ſyſtem is formed; and the 
merchants know on what they may depend, 
the fupply of the colonies will be regular and 
eertzin. The exportation of corn from 
Quebec, during the war, was prohibited by 
| the government of that province. The war, 

che public ſervices, the corvees, and in ſome 
degree the apprehenſion that there would not 
be a fufficient demand at home, prevented the 
cultivation of the land, The addition of 15, 
troops, Loyaliſts and Indians, to the people 
of Quebec, however, increafed the demand 
at home; and it muſt not now be brought as 
au argument, that the Newfoundland fiſhe- 
ries did not receive their full ſupply of flour 
or proviſions from the province of Quebec. 
E | as the was, the latterly 
ſent 
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down in 1983, occaſioned the ſcarcity in 
$784; but all accounts agroe, that the crap 
of 1784 is very abundant, equal to any that 


(ufficient to ſupply nat only the fiſheries, bot 

' alſo the remaining colonies, eſpecially when we = 
_ conſider the quantity of land cultivated by 
new ſettlers at, Cataraqui, -and other parts of 
the St. Laurence, at Chaleur bay, and the 
barge rant rage : 
which, and the river St. Laurence, the pro» 


oo 


u is obvious that other plantations will 
think themſelves better entitled to the indul- 
gence. in queſtion, and will aflert their claim. 
| To talk of the admiſſion of flour and live 
ſtock from the American States into New- 
_ foundland, as an encouragement to the fiſhe= 
ries, is ridiculous. The five or fix hundred | 
veſſele, from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty tons that go to that fiſhery, gene- 

M7 wy out as much or moe provi- 
3 N 2 . ſions 


St. Jahn's, and Nova Scotia. A very ev. 
_ traordinary rainy ſeaſon, and early froſt, 
| after a great part of the crop was cut 
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fions than they conſume; The Glher- 
men live on fiſh and fat pork, - of which, 
with hard biſcuit, - they make a diſh that 
is preferred by them to freſh proviſions; 
neither the bank fiſhing, nor the in-ſhore, 
or boat fiſhing, will admit of any other but 
| falt proviſions. We ſhould not, then, take 
eps to encourage permanent ſettiments at 
Newfoundland. It is farther to be ob- 
ſerved, that the whole annual conſump- | 
tion of flour by our people on that iſland, 
does not, in value, exceed eight or nine 
thouſand. pounds prime colt at the moſt, 
| whieh the bill ſuppoſes Britain, Ireland, and 
the remaining colonies, cannot ſuppiy. AS 
to freſh. proviſions, there is little demand, | 


except for officers and a few others ; andi in 


the proſperous year 1770, the whole import 
from all America of live cattle, was one 
Hundred and fifteen ;/ carcaſſes twenty four; | 
| ſheep, one thouſand: and twenty; f poultry, 
fifteen dozen; and of flour and biſcuit, ſix 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven tons; value thir- 


teen ſhillings per ewt. Moſt affuredly more 
3 New-England rum, and contraband articles, 


will be ſmuggled,” by means of this indul- 
Fence, from the American States. to. New⸗- 
DE foundland 


3 
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foundland, than live prov iGons and flour, . 


will be imported. This miſchievous prece- 


dent ſhould not be allowed to Newfound- 


land in particular. The ſhipping that go 
there are not half laden; they ſhould carry 

with them what is wanted for themſelves 
and the iſland, by which ſome money will 


be ſaved to this country; at leaſt it ſhould 


have no competitors in that ſupply except 


the remaining colonies ; and thoſe employed 


in the fiſheries, ſhould be well content to 


give khe advantage to that country, which, 


dy great bounties and encouragements, en- 


ables them to carry on their buſineſs, In ad- 


dition to the above, the general objections to 


the promoting intercourſe between our colo- 
nies and the American States will occur ; 


that it is contrary to the true ſpirit of all 


colonial regulations, for the advantage of the 
mother country and the appertaining domi- | 


nions; that it infallibly promotes the ſmug- 
Fling of New-England rum; and that a 
great loſs of ſeamen, on our e will be 
2 n eee pee 


5 The la" ſyſtem w ket was <ſtabliſhed 
| Ms reign, and which was ſo 


well 


well underſtood | by ſome who: have cams 


not be forgoten or neglected. The maſters of 


veſſels were obliged, under penalties, to bring 
beck the men, or as many as they carried 


dut with them, and every Rep was taken to 


prevent their ſettling there. The paſfing 
the Atlantic twice: every year; at the ſame 


time thet hardy and excelent ſeamen were 


_ raiſed; gave this county an appertuaity. of 


availing herſelf af their Services in caſes of 


| neceflity, on their gping out in ant and 
5 return in autumn. wy 


ow OO Ee cha ton Fs is infir 


ers more advantageous to Heland than ſcans 
generally to be imagined; and there cannot 


be worſe policy than her exportation of live 
cattle, On the contrary, te ould ſlaughter 

her own cattle, and cure the beef for expost - 
ton: it is as mach a manufacture as linen 


althongk the management of the beef, the 
| tides, the tallow, &c. may not, perhaps, 


employ, proportionably, quite ſo many hands 


as flax. The turning too much land to the 


raiſing of cattle, under x bad fyſtem of huſ- 


_ bandry, might dend to depapulate, bet here 
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v vo danger of that kind im the preſent thtiv- 
ing tate of Ireland. The proviſion trade is 
tac to be, in ſome degree, uncertain; but. that 6 
aſſertim requires enamination; and it would 


ſurely be imprudent for Ireland, on mere ſur- 


' mile, to decreaſe: her quantity of cattle, when 


butter, cheeſe, &v; Sr. have yielded fuch large 
returns . Agricu truce is concerned in raiſ- 


ing and feeding cattle, and tillage is not pre- 


vented in the degree that is often imagined 
by maintaining thoſe neceſſary animals. One 


' thouſand acres, of which a due proportion W 
_ tilfed, will maintain, under good manage- 
turnips, &c. more 


ment, by artificial 
cattle than an equal ee of paſture land. 


Proviſions are 2 natural ftaple article of cm- 
merce for Ireland; her climate is better adapted | 


to it than any other; her cattle cat remain 


longer in the field, and her beef can be.cured 
2 greater part of the year than elſewhere, from | 


the. temperature of her ſeaſons, neither froſt 
nor heat interrupting | 8 buſineſs for a long 
; inne. 4 


8 © This gatongr; 6» I et ISS on all cate i 
_ entering: tie gates ef Ca, amounts to e 
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That the proviſion trade has been particu- — 
Ay unequal, does not appear from the im- 


ports and exports, its fluctuations have been 


imputed to peace and war, and it is ſuppoſed 
that it declines in peace: on the contrary, from 
the following average of the export, for five 
years of peace, and alſo for five years of war, 


t appears that the peace export of beef, but · 


ter, cheeſe, &c. exceeds the war export. It 
ſhould be obſerved, that the proviſions taken 


on board ſhips of war and tranſports in Ire- 


land, are not included. In 1778, the export 8 


of beef from thence, on account of the troops, : 


was, 8 —— Lyn barrels, 
5 Butter 8 701 ct. . 


Which is not half ſufficient to make up the 


difference. The great increaſe in the expor- 


tation of pork did not ariſe merely from the 
war. The quantity of hogs raiſed of late years 
in Ireland, has been much greater than for- : 
| merly; and the import of pork from Ireland 


intoEngland alone, in the year ending 5th Jan. 


1783, was 45,995 barrels, which exceeds the | 


whole export of | pork from Ireland twenty 
years ago, Conſidering that Ireland is ſo great 


a dairy country, it-is extraordinary there was | 
not a greater abundance of ſwine ſooner. It 
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may however be remarked, that the butter - 
milk of Ireland is much better than that of 

Eggland, and is there the food of man. 5 


The ene et five years, ending 25 - Match, 
1774, of the * ee exported from 


Ireland : 
Beef 


barrels — 
car caſes —— 


05k | 


| Butter, c Ct. N | 

_ Cheeſe, cyt =» - 2,179 
Candles, cwt. — 2,107 
Linen, cwt. ns 44,270 
= tanned, No. © 46,795 
Hides ee No. $4,227 55 
Bullocks and cows | == 1,088 | 


Bacon, flitches, No. = - 


Hogs, No. 


Hogs lard, wt. * 5 


Pork, barrels, pe. 5 


14,354 5 8 

319 
2 „105. 
45,924 


. 5 
4. ne 
5 7 
* 5 4 
— £ * — . . 
x * o » 
* * 
8 


The erage * of five years ending 2 TY 


March, 1782: 
barrels Pp 2 

B : 

cef { \carcales. 

Butter 9: CW. Fat. 15 ; 


Candles, cw, 48, 5 „ 


2 POLE \ 1539 


24,5683 1.5 240-45 © 
1 114374 12 3 15 
1 3 21 
Tallow, 
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Ts ewt. . 1 . nw 1 
| Hides | ditto, pang „ 3 24 
untanned, No. 6 3. . 


Bullocks and cows, No. 22993 Pk 
Ham, ct. 3 i 
Bacon, flitches, No. — 6,983 35 
NN ET 00: 
Hogs lard, cwt. =» .-- 3,392 2 2 

Pork, barrels. _ 87,0875 


Twenty years ago, and immediately fok 
lowing the former war, the export of beef 
and alſo of butter, was early the ſame as - 
the . above peace. average: and about ſixty i 
years ago the average export of beef was 
nearly two thirds of the late exportation, viz. 

I 359270 barrels and of butter the ſame, 
viz. 161,123 cwt. which proves that tillage 


and population have not decreaſed the quane 
Oy of cattle 1 in Ireland. 


The zone: arret t N che compels 
intercourſe allowed to foreigners with the 
French Weſt Indies, appears to give the ſame 

advantages to the Britiſh European and A- 
merican dominions, as it does to the American 
Mates. Although dated the goth Auguſt, 1783, 
e 9 55 0 it 
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in not--publiſhed till; the goth November f 


following. It ſeems to grant greater advau- 


tages and to open the French iſlands more to 
ſtrangers than any former arret; but it per- 
mits in fact little more than was allowed, 
though not always publicly, before the war, 
except, that certain European articles may now 
80 qirectly there, without paſſing through the 
medium of the ports of France. All the ſea- 
ports of that kingdom are remonſtrating moſt 
vigourouſly againſt i it; and when the court of 
Verſailles perceives the prejudice that will be 


Gone to the marine of France, attention will 


be paid to the complaints of the merchants. 
However a confiderable preference i is reſerved 
to the F rench ſhipping and fiſheries, The ad- 
vyantages given to the American ſtates by 5 
Francę have been ſo much miſrepreſented and 
exaggerated that the 1 artieles of the 
arcet will be inſerted in a note“, eſpecially as 


Oz gs the 


FFF Conſeil Etat du R O l, 

| ON eee GE HE Eos 
| ee Amerique, du 39 Abt, N 

d "ARTICLE PREMIER. 

-'ENTREPOT ci-deyant afſignẽ au c 

| Anne Lacs ſera maintenu pour ladite iſle ſeulement, 


IN 


— 2c Ä 9 anttabet 
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the ſame arme are * it to the 


— nee | 


4 fra 6 btabli wes 1 NOUVEAUE aur Iles du Vent; 
ſavoir, un a Saint-Pierre pour la Martinique, un 3h 
Pointe-a-Pitre. | pour la Guadeloupe & dependances, un 


3 Scarboroug pour Tabago. Il en fera pareillement 
ouvert treis pour Saiut-Domingue, fayoir, un au Cab 
Francois, un au Port- au-Prince, un aux Cayes Saint 
Louis: celui qui exiſte au Mele SaintNicholas dans la 


| meme colonie, ſera & demeurera ſupprime. -. 


+ * 


— ſa Malone, par proviſion & We il 
lui plaiſe d'en ordonner autrement, aux navites ẽtran- 


gers, du port de ſoixante tonneaux au moins, uniquement 


chargẽs de bois de toute eſpece, meéme de bois de tein- 
ture, de charbon de terre, d'animaux beſtiaux vivans de 
toute nature, de ſalaiſons de btbeufs & non de poret, de 
morue & poiſſon ſalts, deris, mais, legumes, de cuirs 
verds en poil ou tannes, de pelleteries, de felines & gou· 


dron, daller dans les ſeuls ports d'entrepot deGgnes par 


Tartiele precedent, & oy N & commercer leſdites 
marchandiſes. 


i 


Ts II. 5 kx ＋ 4 * 
1 $45 pris aux naxives <rramgers qui Irone dans 


les ports d'entrepòt, ſpit pour y porter les marchandife = 
permiſes par Particle II, ſoit à vide, dy co 51 


letranger, uniquement des <irops / & 8 
e venues Ge Fries. 3 1 


B 2 8 # 
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- This ſubject brings to recolledtion a curi- 
ous e pee 888 __ ane entitled, * A 
e ee e , nas e 


„ + IV 
ns oy 2 2 


p . 3 ” 
| Tours les es dent 7 importation & er- 
portation ſont permiſes 3 a PEranger dans leſdits ports 
dentrepòt, ſeront ſoumiſes ati droits locaux, ẽtablls ou 


a Etablir dans chaque . Ppt en outre We 


1 V £ L We 1 * 4 
en eur valeur. e e 
9 * * 4 * * © 46.4 
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V;- ö 
2 Fee W 5 775 pour cet, ports 
en Particle ci-deſlus, : les : beeufs ſales, la morue & le 


poiſſon ſales, payeront trois livres par quintal; & ſera 
le produit dudit droit de trois livres, gonverti en primes 
dencouragement pour Fintraduction de la morue & du 


| pon ine ee my 2 he Frongoiſe. 
e es ve. eee TIO 188 * 


7 chales Klee & * a Gro traits 5 
5 les colonies par. des -bitimens Francois, expedics directe- 


ment des ports du royaume, ne ſeront point aſſujetties au 


= 3 des droits mentionnes dans les deux articles 


2 
enn 2 ry 7 
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It 75 etabli dans port Centrepot un nombre 


| ſufßlant de commis, pour veiller 3 à ce 904 ine foit intro- 

| duit ni exportẽ d'autres s marchandiſes que 'celles « que ſont 

| . 501 dans les articles II. & II. an preſent arrẽt: & 
| qu'il ne pray aucun ſovpçon Fine xactitude dans 
| cette ſurveillance, autoriſe 1 ele les nigocians Fran- 


LAY FJ.” 


Fos 
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PRODUCE OP CATTLE. 
„ State of the Allegations and Evidence pro- 
« duced, and Opinions of Merchants and 
Others, given to the Committee of Coun- 
«.cil.” The preſumption with which the 
report of that very reſpectable Commit- 
tee has been treated, was reſerved for theſe 
times; that Committee was not to be tam- 
pered with. A great deſire was. expreſſed 


not only by the Public, but in Parliament, 


for the publication of that Report. After it 
had been agreed, that it ſhould be printed ſor 
the Pra the Houſe. was: oy. Ot it 


COIs | rſidais 458 Ain deftts parts hag, anf | 


que les Capitaines de navires qui pouront &y trouver, | 
à nommer reſpectivement entr'eux des Commiſſaires, 


lefquels ſeront charges de denoncer les negligences ou 
abus qu'ils pourroient reconnoitre, & aſſiſteront, lorſqu ils 
Teſtimeront convenable, à toutes les viſites qui auront 


lieu, ſoit 4 Parrivee,, ſoit an depart des navires etran · 


e 


| Theſe articles do not ſeem calculated by any meam 
to encourage foreign veſſels to go to the French free ports. 


in the Weſt-Indies; and the laſt of the above articles 5 . 


ſeems to put erden in the power of the French mere 
chants and 1 masters of ſhips. | 


ge Fe 


Ter are twelve er articles. which b regulate” the 


—_ of the ws veſſels, &c, 


* 


* 
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| would be improper, on account of indivi- 
duals, to give more than extracts; 5; undoubt- 
 edly, in ſome inflances, it was proper to 
withhold names, and that would have been 
ſufffcient, or all the names might have been 
withheld; but st the end of two months; 
the above extraordinary performance appeared. 
It is little worth while now to analiſef br 
matk what it is, but the French arret re- 
minds us of the following aſſertion con- 
tained in that publication, which ceuld not 
be accidentally inſerted; it was intended to | 
have weight, viz. that permiſſion is given 
to ry 4. eee _— 25 load 
with the produce of the French lands without 
any limitation; this moſt certainly is not true. 
It is not difficult to diſcover for what purpoſe | 
it was calculated ; but, nevertheleſs, the pub- 
lication fabricated, and in the oceult manner 
that it has been, ſufficiently proves, that to 
open the Britiſh Weſt Indies to the American 
States, not only is unneceſſary; bud: would | 
beamer eee e eee 


Not mals the provifio ela is 0 a 
| prejudiced, but the commerce and marine of 
the Britiſh dominions are likely to be eſſen · 
Jap | tially 
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10 PRODUCE OF CATTLE. 
| tially. impaired, through the eneouragement 
which is given to infractions and ſuſpenfions 
of the navigation laws by the unprincjpled 
or unſyſtematic proceedings of Adminiſtra · 
tion, It would require a volume to ſtate to 
the public the abuſes communichted to the 
writer. of theſe Obſervations, relative to the 
regiſtering. of - ſhipping, not only in the Weſt 
Indies, where there is ſcarce an attempt at 
concealment, and in Ireland, but alſo in 
Great Britain. A few. pieces of money will 
immediately convert an American into a 
Britiſh- built ſhip; and a certificate may be 


got in Britain, in Ireland, and the Britiſh 
Weſt Indies, for a thip now building at Phi- 


ladelphia. It is abſolutely neceffary to the 
ſalvation of the moſt eſſential of all manu- 


factures, namely, ſhip building; that the abuſe 


be opt ; and ſurely it is time that our Miniſ- 
ters ſhould ' underſtand the 'neceffity of it. 
The: greatneſs ef the abuſe leads us to in- 
quire into- the neeeſſity of permitting other 


certificates or regiſters to be given in the dif- 


tant ſettlements, at leaſt to veſſels trading 
with the Britiſh European dominions, except 
ſuch as may be ſometimes neceſſary to bring 
a veſſel home. "Without preſuming to pro- 
: | pole 
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pole the proper checks to the evil, it is greatly 
to be wiſhed ſome meaſures may be adopted 
for that purpole. 


The late infraction of the navi gation laws.” 


by the opening the ports of Jamaica for four Z 


months to all the ſhipping of the American 
States *, and in effect, to every good or bad 
manufacture or produce of Europe and Ame- 
rica, and juſt at the time that the legiſlature 
of Great Britain had refuſed to adopt ſuch 
a ruinous principle, ſurely deſerves a public - 


* 


Te was by no means 1 to open the 
ports; the hurricane which had happened was 
by no means general over the iſland; nor had 
it ſpread far into the country; or if it had, 

was the ſtep which was taken proper. It was 

to be expected that advantage would be taken 

of the calamity for the moment; but that 
could not laſt long, neither did it, there was 
Britiſh ſhipping abundantly employed in the 
trade, and fully ſufficient to fupply yy 
ding that might be wanting, p | 


* Ie has ben extended to Gx mea longer 15 
| | . The 
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The commerce and marine of Great "AD 
tain muſt not depend on the wiſdom or inte- 


reſt of plantation governors, or, rather, of _ 


thoſe that ſurround them. Our merchants - 


do not know how to act; they do not 
know, they cannot gueſs, what it is now 
worth while to ſend: common prudence 
will dire& them to ſend nothing. The Bri- 
tiſh merchants meet ſufficient checks and. dif- 
ficulties, without this additional ſporting with 
their profeſſion and fortunes ; ; if there is to be 
no commercial ſyſtem, it muſt be their re- 
ſource to retire to ſome village, where they 
will only ſuffer equally with the reſt t of . 
the inhabitants. f 


The proviſion trade, Which is now — 0 b 
ſubjegt of | inquiry, muſt. have received a ſe- 
vere blow. . It was apprehended that the 


proviſions which were preparing, if ſent, Sa] 


would go to an overſtoeked, at leaſt to an by 
| unſteady or uncertain, market; but it ap- 
pears that the meaſure of A partial, or tem. 
porary and occaſional, opening of the ports 
to the American States, has, in reality, pes 
| duced a ſcarcity ; and that the ſame effect may 
be 3 in Newfoundland, | The mer- 
| | _ chant a 


wad; , 
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7 " iis in theſe kingdoms keep back the. ex- 


port of proviſions, becauſe they ſuppoſe that 


the market will be overſtocked from the Ame- 
+ rican continent, and thoſe of the American | 


5 States are equally apprehenſive, becauſe they 
5 ſuppoſe i it may be glutted from bence. Many 
of the moſt reſpectable planters reprobate the 
meaſure; they foreſaw the conſequrnces; and 
letters from Jamaica mention, that ſhortly | 
alter the hurricane, a great number of Bri- 
tiſh veſſels arrived with proviſions, and ar 
| ticles of all kinds, which were ſold as cheap 
as at any time. Shortly after, lumber was 
fold there very confiderably below the price 
at Philadelphia, The Britith-veſlels finding the 
trade was laid open, gave it up. The lumber 
was bought up at a low price; ; it was ſoon 
raiſed, and was retailed at a high price; and 
the Americans have now raiſed lumber and 
other articles very much. The manufactu- 
rers of theſe Kingdoms will obſerve, that, 
with lumber and proviſions, all ſorts of manu- 
faQtures will be introduced in the ſhipping — 
of the American States; and as the Ame- 
ricans do not pay for them, they may be af. 
e TP: cheap indeed, 8 e | 
Es R may 
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may be excuſed, becauſe the ſubject is highly : 


Wing. 


. Beſides beef and butter, there is other 
very valuable produce from cattle, ſuch as 
© tallow, hides, &c.; and when Ireland thinks 
proper to quit her unprofitable purſuits, ſhe 
will, if ſhe is wiſe, greatly extend her trade 
in the manufactures of leather, eſpecially to 
America and. the Weſt Indies. At the 'time 
that the minds of her people are employed i in 
unavailing or hurtful ſpeculatioris, The. is ſuf- | 
fering an exportation that is extremely pre- 
judicial. The quantity of live cattle ſhe has 
| ſent to Britain within ſeven or eight months 
1s prodigious. Perhaps when a temporary 
ſcarcity of cattle ſhall haye raiſed the price 
greatly, and they cannot be got for the better 
purpoſe - of barrelling for exportation, and 
| hides alſo ſhall be ſcarce, theſe circumſtances 
* will ſerve for additional declamation on ruined 
trade and in favour of non-importation agree- 
ments and reform. It is not only bad policy 
to ſend out live cattle, but allo hides tanned 
or untanned. It is obvious that the manu- 
| facture of all materials ſhould be carried as 
Hitherto Ireland has 
N | exported 


* 


leather. Her exports of ſhoes to all parts, 


in the year ending the 2 5th of March, 178 3. 


was only 14, 80 3lb.“ all of which went to 8 
America and the Weſt Indies, except 224 lbs. 
to Denmark and Norway, 1436 lbs. to Por- 

tugal, and 448 lbs. to the Straits. And of 


ſadlers ware ſhe exported only to the value of 


g8]. 6s, The tanned hides exported to all 
parts the ſame year was 10,488 in number, 
and 73 cwt. of which nine tenths went to 


Italy and the Straits. Untanned hides to all 
parts, 58,079 in number, of which 50, 204 
went to England, and 4585 to Scotland. 


Calves ſkins 22, 510 dozen, almoſt the whole 
of them to England and Scotland. It is 


known that great frauds are committed in the 


entry of hides, and eſpecially of cal ves ſkins 


- outwards; there is a duty on the export; and 
it is certain that the quantity exported exceeds 
greatly the quantity entered in the Cuſtom- 
houſe books. It is remarkable that in the 


lame 18 8 Ireland 0 284 ewt. of 825 : 


* And in 1773 ſhe exported only 481 lbs. to all parts, - 


and in 1777 ſhe exported none, England exported, on 


an average of years ending with 114 443.89 lbs. of 
818 <1 leather. 


{ſkins 
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exported an ineonfiderable quantity of wrought . 
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ſkins entirely from Britain, except 72 cwt. 
from INS and 2 5 cwt. from F landers. | 


The ſcarcity of bark in Ireland gives Eng- 


land an advantage over her in the tanning 
buſineſs. 


25th March, 1785, 90,836 barrels, all from 


She imported in the year ending 


Britain, except 1406 barrels from Germany, 


| and 10 > barrels from Denmark and 1 8 cd 


Abſting of bullocks ſold at Ballinaſloe fair 


in the following years, which ſeems to prove 
an increaſe of cattle. 


BULLOCKS. | 
Sold. Unſfold * Total. 


1771 Oct. 10,876 — 10,876 
1772 — 12,346 257 12, 603 
97 . 
De,, -- :: 0807 
1775 — 10, 2 113. 10, 314 

1790. — : 0,035 | 4475 ©, T1T0- 

1777 — 9,646 181 1 
77 5 Pu. 444 12, 368 gy 


N. B. The Hills in 1778 aroſe from 0 


the Ragnation of credit. 


Fin. 


FISHERIES 


ſtate of. the Iriſh. fiſheries, it may reaſonably 


be expected that in due time they, will, among 
articles of trade, rank, at leaſt, third in 
point of national profit, and immediately 
follow the linen and proviſion trade. In 


point of general advantage, they might, per- 


haps, rank firſt, by the great extenſion they 


may cauſe of the navigation of Ireland. 


factures might be well transferred to this branch 


of trade, which has never yet been made an 
object of her attention; and the opinion that 

the can never build as cheap as her neighbours - 
was as ill founded as the other vulgar errors 


| which we daily hear. In moſt places of Eng- 


| land and Holland, where the buſineſs of ſhip- 
building is carried on to great advantage, the 
timber is imported, and alſo the naval ſtores. 


and 7 8 When once | embarked, it 
Fn OW 


| Notwithſianding the n infignifcant | 


At preſent Ireland comparatively with her 
neighbours, and conſidering her ſituation and _ 
advantages, has very little ſhipping : part at 

leaſt of her anxious care for the woollen manu- 


„% F 
is of little moment whether thoſe articles are 
carried coaſt ways or a few. leagues farther 
acroſs the ſea. Oak timber, naval ſtores, and 
ſhip chandlery, on an average, ought to' be as 
cheap in Ireland as in Britain or Holland; and 
the injudicious and much higher duties on fir 
timber imported into Britain, of which vaſt 
quantities are uſed in ſhip building muſt | give | 
ſome advantages to Ireland, where the duties 
are ſo much lower.“ 


The 


* As Ireland does not produce at preſent, and is not 
likely, for a long time, to afford a quantity worth notice 
of any kind of timber for ſhip building, the policy of 
laying duties on ſuch timber does not appear; but as 
England produces a large quantity of the beſt oak tim- 
ber, it may be expedient to maintain the duties on that 
article coming from foreign countries, leſt the growth 
ſhould be diſcouraged at home. Even while the duties 
exiſt, the growth is much diſcouraged by the diſtance of 

the profit. The advantage to be derived at the end of 

almoſt a century, is not very inviting. In the mean 
time, ſome expence is incurred in maintaining the. 
woods; in many parts, however, the under wood yields 
a conſiderable profit where the timber is not thick. 
Scattered trees, or thoſe that grow in hedge rows, are 
by no means clear gains, for they are detrimental to 
nagriculture; yet, in the end, oak timber is very profita- 


le, e good land. Ie may be anſwered, where- 


ever 
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The eſtabliſhment of the fiſheries of Ire- 
land will, of courſe, promote ſhip build- 
ing, and greatly, extend navigation, which 
will open new markets. Her manufac- 
rures will be carried cheaper, and in a man- 
ner forced into countries, where they now 
either do not go, or go under diſadvantages; 
for nothing can be more certain than that 
thoſe nations which have much of the 
carrying trade, derive many benefits from 
it, more than the profit of freight“, which, 
88 e | how 


kd it grows well; other things will alſo grow well, 

producing a preſent profit; where, however, an imme- 
diate income is not wanted, it pays-bezter in the end than 
any other produce. The no ſmall recommendation of 
a timbered country is, that it in a manner imperceptibly 
enriches the owner, and often faves an eſtate from fale. 
On the whole, it may be doubted whether it would be 
expedient to admit, without duties, ſuch timber as we 
enn grow, leſt, in the end, we ſhould become entirely 
dependant on foreign countries for ſhip timber, and he 
reduced to a mode of ſupply both precarious and expen- 
ſive, If it ſhould be cafy, on the importation of other 
L kinds of timber, to diſcriminate between that which is 
uſed for thip building, or for other uſes, it might be ad- 


viſable to remove the duties catirely . ths former, 


or at leaſt to reduce them. 
Even thoſe that are jealous of Iriſh RY SER 
ſhould not be equally fo of the increaſe of Iriſh ſhip- 


pi ng. 
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however it is very conſiderable. It is need- 
lefs to ſtate the number of artificers employed 
in fhip- building, and the many trades de- 
pendent on it; but the fiſheries are the firſt 
and beſt foundation of a marine. It is the 
firft ſtage; and if the country does not fur- 
niſh freight for a quantity of ſhipping, the 

fiſheries will help to provide it for them. 


Ireland has advantages in the ſeveral fiſheries 
which no other country in Europe has, par- 
ticularly in ſituation. Her numerous creeks 
and harbours give other natural advantages. 
The almoſt laviſh diſpoſition of her Parlia- 
ment to promote every ſeeming intereſt. of 
the country, and the eagerneſs of individuals 
to inform themſelves, and to encourage ſuch 
undertakings, appear likely to inſure ſuc- | 
ceſs. Theſe are 8 and leading advanta- 


ping. To the empire at large, it is indifferent to which 
of the iſlands ſhipping belongs; there is full room for 
both to extend themſelves. The furniſhing of ſeamen 
and marines are the means by which Ireland can beſt 
contribute her quota to the ſupport of the empire; and 
judging from the well-known ſpirit and temper of her 
people, there can be no doubt of her liberal compliance, 
on emergency, with , for that 8 from 


this N 


— 


bes; : 
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ges; but the moſt neceſſary of all requiſites, 

the habits of the trade, correſpondencies and 
| private capitals, which can ſtand in compe- 
tition- with the eſtabliſhed fiſheries of the 
north of Europe, are ſtill wanting. Much is 
{ſtill to be done before Ireland can take a lead 
in any one branch of the fiſheries: in the 
mean time her attention is divided, and her 
| capitals dwinled into trifles, which can never 
enable her to rival Holland. It is adviſable - 
that ſhe ſhould confine herſelf to one branch, 
in which ſhe muſt endeavour to become per- 
fect; and until ſhe excels, and by a great exten- 
ſion of her exertions can afford to ſell cheap, 
there is no probability of her command- 
ing foreign markets. 


e a 2a 


It! is in hs 1 fihery 5 is Fe” 

\ likely to excel, and it is that, principally, 
which the ſhould, at leaſt for a time, pur- 

| ſue, She ſhould not ſuffer herſelf to be 
| diſtracted. by uncertain attempts at other 
5 dene until ſhe is well founded in this; 
or. | * 
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England, by being in poſſeſſion « of the whale | 
| fiſhery, has great and almoſt unſurmount- 
able advantages over her in that branch; 
and the difference of diſtance is not, per- 
haps, ſo great an 1 as at firſt ap 


ors 


„ the . have, in 
great meaſure, during the laſt fifteen years, 
deſerted the coaſt of Scotland, except, per- 
haps, the north-weſtern, and almoſt unex- 
plored parts, yet the ſuperior frugality, ſo- 
briety, and ſteadineſs of her people, their in- 
duſtry in taking the fiſh, and greater clcan- 
lineſs in euring them, will epable her to ri- 
val Ireland, although the latter has the fiſh 
at her very door, where the Scotch now come 
to look for them. For on the north-weſtern | 
coaſt of Ireland the herrings are caught i in 

vaſt quantities cloſe to the ſhore. : 


It is the doi wind hich throws 
the herrings towards this coaſt. There is 
eonfiderable uncertainty as to the bay or creek 
where they may firſt be found. They fome- 
times firſt appear in Sligo day; but the beſt 
| Kthery is ar the Roffes and near Killebegs. 
The norch-well wind, which {bes on this 


coaſt, 
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. coaſt, is terrible, and produces a great ſea, - 
that is no ſmall interruption to the fiſhery. 
This part of the coaſt is very bold, the creeks 
and harbours not ſo frequent as elſewhere, 
nor always to be approached. It is difficult 
for the veſſels to run into ſhelter, when they: 
can no longer keep the ſea. A huge ſwell ; 
daſhes againſt the roots of the moun- 
| tains which form this coaſt, and this 
ſeems to give an advantage to the Scotch 
| fiſhery which is carried on in the loughs 
or branches of, the ſea which run. into 
the land, and between the main land and 
the Hebrides. 'The laſt muſt afford great 
. ſhelter ; 3 but, on the other hand, it is 
aid, that the fiſhery ſucceeds beſt in ſtormy 
weather; but if fiſh is not wanting, we 
cannot doubt a ſufficiency of ſtorm amidſt 
the Hebrides. Herring nets can be handed 
only in ſmall boats, and the fiſhery is never 
hurt by any weather i in which the boats can 
live ; « lirtle wind is even neceffary for them, > 
as they always drift before it, when fiſhing, 
or with the tide, whichever prevails. The 
veſlels on the bounty, as well as thoſe from 
Luverpoel and the Iſle of Man, come into the 
hardours «nd and remain chere. The fiſhery is 


etirely 


„ 
5 — Ir III aons, nnd 1. 
— ;;y ted 


alt they bought, and royaled, 39000 maize, 
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entirely carried on by the boats (and within 
the bays, ſometimes to the head of the ſmal- 
leſt and .narroweſt creeks) and thoſe. moſtly 


of the country, as the veſſels ſeldom look 


out for any fiſh, but buy of the fiſhermen of 
the place. The Scotch, indeed, come over 
in buſſes, and bring boats, ſalt, nets, buoys, 
&c. and take their own fiſh, and In 
packs, or barrels, on board their buſſes. 


In 1780, one hundred and thirty 3 | 
veſſels were at the fiſhery in Lough Swilly : 


they expended, in the cure of fiſh, 1708 tons 


of ſalt, which ſalt cured in bulk (allowing 30 


maize, or 15,000 fiſh to one ton of ſalt) 


$1,240 maize. A maize is 590 herrings, 


In 1787, the bounty veſſels in the fame 
lough were 147: falt expended, 1914 tons: 


maize or barrels cured, $7420, 


In 1 7055 ſeventy - one veſſels from Liver- 
pool and the Iſle of Man, purchaſed cargoes 
in Lough Swilly for their red- herring houſes. 
They brought, per cocket, for curing fiſh at 


fea, 650 tons of ſalt, (on which the duty, 


if demanded, 335 1. 16s. 8 d.) and with the 


for 
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for which they your 8, 225. at e . 
hundred. 


bn 1781, one Hundred and ſeventech vel 
ſels, from the ſame places, bought cargoes 
there, for the ſame purpoſe, They pur- 
chaſed, and royaled, with the ſalt they ' 
brought, 49,9 50 maize or barrels, and paid 
12,4871. 10s. fo that the above veſſels in 
thoſe two years purchaſed in Lough Swil- 
ly” 88,9 50 maize or barrels, for which they 
paid caſh, and left. in LE Swilly : 
20,614. 5 8 


Total of ber een in two years, by 5 
the bounty and red-herring men, out of 
Lough Swilly, 197,610 maize or barrels. 


In the ſummer, 1784, the herrings came 
upon the north-weſt coaſt about the laſt | 
week in June, and continued until about the 
laſt week in September. At firſt they were of 
' a ſmall ſize, but increaſed conſiderably ; and 
latterly they were large, but, by no means, 
the ſize of the winter herrings. It is almoſt 

impoſſible to give even a ſatisſactory gueſs at 
the numbers that were taken. There was, 
GE for 


. 
we 
* 7 7 4 
"IG 
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for a conſiderable part of that time, no other 
demand than from the country about thirty 


miles around, and the take was ſo very great; 

and the demand ſo ſmall, that incredible 
numbers were th rown away; and, upon an 
average price for a month, they did not 
exceed 10d, per thouſand, The number was 
ſo great, that 4d. 5d. or 6d. was the price of 
an horſe load, and there was no reſtriction as 


to the load. They were boiled for oil, the 


price of which was 10d. per gallon, and was 


very good for lamps. The guts of 500 of 


the ſmall harveſt herrings, when boiled, pro- 


duce about a gallon of very good lamp oil, 


which is moſtly loſt at preſent. 'This King of 
dil is mul uſed by „„ 


The number of 28 that were g ern · 


00 100; and during the height of the ſeaſon, 


each boat could have taken at leaſt as many 


| mare as they did, ſeldom having occaſion to 
ſhoot, their nets more than once for the boat 
load. As to the ſum each boat made, it is 


faid to be about 541. and computing the 


price of herrings to be 20d. per thouſand, 


wm boat took elles. which multiplied 
3 " 
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by 70, the number of boats employed, gives 


45,360,000, the number of herrings ſold, 


| excluſive of what were boiled for oil, or were 
thrown aways 


PR n 


The 5 e in Nh Avguſt, and 


September, have hitherto been ſuppoſed in- 


capable of being properly cured, on account 
of their very extraordinary richneſs; but 
this is found to be otherwiſe; for ſome of 


them in their richeſt ſtate have been cured, 
land finer there cannot be) and it appears 


that if a ſufficient quantity of ſalt is uſed, 


they may be preſerved as well as the 


winter herring: but, by not taking proper 


care, and by a trifling ſaving, the commo- 
dity has been brought into diſrepute. It has 


been ſuggeſted, that ſome regulation in the 


curing the harveſt herripg is neceſſary. The 


quantity of ſalt uſed for the winter fiſn, will 
preſerve the haryeſt herrings = a e but 


not wt a Tovg' time. 


Sir K O'Brien a 334 Mr Groflett a | 


collected and given to the public much-uſe- 


ful information relative to the fiſheries; 


and ſome very intelligent gentlemen of Ire- 


R | land 


— —— — 
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land having intereſted themſelves in this 
hufineſs, there is no-doubt that it will have 
all the e that can be an to it. 


| Our orepolleffion in favour of PY SLY 

ries, founded on the patriotic with to aſſiſt 
the navigation and marine of the empire, 
is highly laudable. It however, perhaps, 
leads us willingly to credit golden dreams 
of inexhauſtible markets, without much ex- 
amination. We read of the fiſheries having 
produced to Holland nine millions ſterling 
yearly, and a revenue of one million. Al- 
moſt all the writers on this ſubject copy 


Vice Admiral Sir William Monſon, or thoſe IJ 


that copied him; of courſe there ſeems to 
be a good maſs of evidence to the ſame 
point. The humber of buſſes, and people 
employed, and laſts of herrings, and other 
fiſh caught, is prodigious. One writer, 
however, Meynert Semyens, who publiſhed 
A Brief Deſcription of the Herring Fiſhery, 
in Dutch, printed at Enchuyſen in 1639, 
and who lived in the time of Monſon, does 
not make the number of bufles employed 
half ſo many as the other writers, 
who ſay 1800 TO and 9000 veſſels 
a of 
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of all ſorts were employed in that 3 Tot 

Meynert Semyens mentions 700 buſles onl): 

this 1s a great number. It is now reduced · 

to 200; but it ſhould be. obſerved, that the 
tonnage of the buſſes in thoſe days was 

about 16 tons, and now that they are, on 
an average, 26 tons. 


Sir William Monſon had diſtinguiſhed: 
himſelf as a ſea officer in. the reigns: of 
Elizabeth and James I. He ſeems a reſpee- 
table writer, and to have been a man of re- 
ſearch and obſervation; he had the beſt 
| opportunities of information, and had ex- 
plored the ſeas he mentions, particularly 
the coaſt of Ireland and north weſt of 
Scotland; he had commanded in thoſe ſeas, 

and his deſcription generally agrees with the 
| beſt accounts that can now be had. As to 
the prodigious quantity of fiſh taken by 
the Dutch, he mentions, that the account 
was obtained from the cuſtom-houſe books of 
Holland. He gives us the ſeveral markets, 
and the quantity of fiſh taken by each place, 


Tus and the whole. ſeems to be authentic; but 


we ſhould have had more ſatisfaction 1 in be- 
W him, if he had. not believed that in 
* : Spain 
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Spain a mermaid came out of the ſea, en- 


0 gendered with a woman on ſhore, and be- ; 
2-68 * gat on her a child. 8 


At all une we . that the advan- 
tage of the herring fiſhery to the Dutch has 
been very great, that it is diminiſhed, . but 
ſtill is very conſiderable ; that the Swedes - 


and Eaſtlanders have got a conſiderable ſhare : 


of it. That the French have little of it, 


nor are they likely to have much more, the 


herrings in the ſeas which are convenient to 
them, being ſmall and bad, as they are on 
the ſouth coaſt of England and ſouth of Nor- 
folk. It is obſerved, that coming from the 


: north, they become comparatively a bad fiſh 


when they arrive ſo far ſouth as Orfordneſs, 
and that as they return to the forth again, 
they improve; and when they arrive near 


the Weſtern Iſles, they OE "x once more 


an ii filth.” 5 35 


And here the unfriendly Gilpoſition of the | 
two nations of Ireland and Scotland, on 7 


the ſubject of the fiſheries, ſhould be no- 
riced. It is injurious to each, as the ut - 
moſt and united exertions of both countries 


will, 


rings were on the coaſt of Scotland, the com- 


plaints were againſt the Scotch; but they are 
now turned againſt the Iriſh. It ſhould ra- 


ther be the buſineſs. of Ireland to learn the 


art of fiſhery and curing fiſh from the fiſher- 
men of Campbeltown ; they ſhould court 
their affiſtance; and it would be ſtill better 
if a colony of Dutchmen could be ſettled at 


the Roſſes. Neatneſs, in which the Dutch 


excel, is not the quality for which the 


lower ranks of Scotland or of Ireland are 


moft diſtinguiſhed ; yet it is the neatneſs of 
the Dutch, and care in curing, that ac- 
quired, for their fiſh, a high reputation, 
and gained bor it fo NATE a market. | 


- The legiſlarutes of the two iſlands ſhould 
form the neceſſary regulations; which might 
be enfotced by ſloops or cutters. It is ſaid, 
that beſides other ill treatment complained 5 
of when the Scotch veſſels come upon the 


Iriſh coaſt, advantage is taken of the hover- 
ing act to oblige them to enter, (though not 


to ROOT and pay the Iriſh . for falt. 
The | 


will, with great difficulty, gain upon the 
Dutch, and enable them to obtain and ſup- 
ply the foreign demand. While the her- 
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The Britiſh duties are drawn back on the LD 
falt uſed in the fiſheries, but the Iriſh are 
not; the latter are not conſiderable, being 
only 128. per ton on falt imported; yet the 
Iriſh think it hard the Britiſh. veſſels ſhould 
have this advantage of them on their own 
coaſt. Perhaps it may be adviſeable for 
Ireland to allow a drawback of the duty on 
all alt uſed in the fiſheries :- this may give 
an opening to ſome fraud, and the revenue 
may ſuffer a little; but even leſs than. four 
pence per barrel (each barrel takes a buthel 
of ſalt) is a conſiderable and unneceſſary 
weight to fall on the fiſhery in its infancy, 
and this would remove one difficulty be- 
tween the Scotch and Iriſh. fiſheries. The 
Iriſh fiſher, at Preſent, is obliged to land 
the ſalt which is brought from Brita; for 
when he enters it outwards from thence, he 
engages in a bond for 68. gd. per ewt, 
dofeaſible, upon producing a certificate of 
its being landed in Ireland; and in order to 
get ſuch certificate, he is obliged to unload 
all his ſalt, and re- hip it for the fiſhery; | 
but the Scotch having. entered. theirs. to be 
expended upon the curing; of fiſh. at. ſea, n 
their return to Great Britain, have an allow- 
„5 •F e 
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ai of ſo much as: they have wet, duty free, 


and have, therefore, no occaſion for theTriſh 


certificate. Ireland farther complains, that 


Britiſh herrings come into their home mar- 
kets at 28. aud 8d. bounty on export from 


Britain, and only 18. duty in Ireland, the 


Britiſh ſalt alſo being without duty. It 


ſhould be obſerved, that a nominal draw- 

back of the whole duties in Scotland does 
not remove all expence; the buſmeſs of 
bonds and certificates; cauſes trouble and de · 
lay; fore gratuities muſt be given; atten- 


dance aud time are expence, which is not 
drawn back, and probably amount to no 


| gu a PII duty on _ 


47 in 1 


{3.5 
4 


FThe eee fihery of Ireland al- 


| Wt o promiſing, is yet in a very mean 
ſtate ; there is little to mention, except what 


nature has done; and ſurely, all things con- 
| ſidered, ſhe has done as much for Ireland 


as for any part of Europe. We learn that 
in other parts the herring is an uncertain 
Hſh, but we have not heard that it ever en- 
_ diftly failed on this coaſt. Unfavourable 
wwinds' prevented the herrings from embay- 


ing ä _ the _ ſeaſon, to en- 


WERE | able 


| 
| 
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able Ireland to furniſh the uſual quantity . 
the Weſt Indies, conſequently the price roſe 
| to 41. per barrel in thoſe iſlands. It is probable 
the fiſhermen too ſoon deſpond of finding 
fiſh ; and ſometimes the diſappointment hap- 
pens through want of ſufficiency: of buoy 
3 an incident of laſt year ſeemed to confirm 

t. The three firſt nets or dippings were proved 
ee and only ſtraggling herrings found 
in them; on proving them a third time, 
there was the ſame appearance, but on tak. 
ing in the nets to change ground, it was 
found the buoy of the center net was burſt, 
by which it ſunk ſive feet of the line; 
upon drawing it into tlie boat it was full 
of herrings. From this circumſtance it is 
conjectured, that a want of a- ſufficiency! of 
buoy rope is the reaſon country - fiſhermen 
are ſo often unſucceſsful, 2 ; Imme- 
_— above che W e ec een 

. 015 

| „ ee if the: hay given ohh Mr. 3 

was followed on the coaſt of Ireland as well as 
of Scotland, it would: be as uſeful a bade 
bounty as could be offered by government, 
viz. each year to ſend out ſmall veſſels to 
anale a thorough e in er branch of 
= "I 7 Do 
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the 667 they would undoubtedly find ſhoals 


in ſome of them, which, together "with. 
ſounding the banks and examining the coaſt, 
might te performed by the ſloops or cutters 
appointed to enforce the . e 
Ts of the fiſheries. N 


The deſtruction of the Siet FTIR m 
been in part attributed to the largeneſs of 
their nets: they were often ſo loaded with 
herrings that the nets could not be taken 
out of the water till the following day. This 
was the opinion of an intelligent perſon who 
had been engaged in the Scotch fiſhery ml: 

years. 
If ib Dubtin Gele! ſhould think proper 


to print the beſt rules and obſervations on' ' 
the ſubject that can be collected, and diſperſe © 


them among thoſe concerned, and the fiſnher- 


men, poſſibly a better mode will be ſooner 
introduced in the place of bad habits and 
ignorant Prei judice, and the fiſhery may 
ſooner arrive at perfection. At preſent the 
Iriſh method of curing fiſh is extremely 
floyenly. Herrings caught and cured by the 
Scots. i in the _ ſeas, are den perferred 
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hurt by the preflure in the package an 
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8 


ll at a conſiderably higher p rice in the | 


CE ay 


Lxiſh mark ket. to fmall part of the here 
exported. fom Corl are 3 From: le, 2 


bf + ik COLE 


Land,  altho io gh they ar are not intitled* 19 ay 


noug - IH EQTT 


hounty on re-export, but the reat Voda 
23 CG \ re e# 2 210 uc mt 
on export from Scotland enables "them. t to go 

to Cork to be ſent abroad "notwithſtanding 


that diſadvantage. The ane 2 of the 


3 125 


Scotch herrings « over: the Iriſh, ariſe ſes 


pally. fi from the latter! being carried | in 
Cork. there. to be barrelled. They Are 4 55 


Gini 122 #4, 


their r not being, tted till the arrive, 3 
ſhould b barrel at or "near the bd hery. 
There are not at preſent the neceſſary 
buildings and - conveniences on the coaft. 
Joles are dug in the earth, i in A Which the 
Hſh i is falted, then covered with earth, 420 | 


_ the people : are ſurpriſed! to find that ſnow an 


rain hurt them 1 in that ſtate. The v want of 


proper e: eſtabliſhments and ſtores has  ſubjefted 


the fiſheries of Ireland | to great inconve- 


piences: in particular it has. been Teverely 


felt in the enormous price « of falt occaſionally 5 


aA 


when the take of fiſh was great. In 1771 
K was at iel. 108. v5.2 ton. The ordinary 


= 3 — 


Price : 


2 8 , 1 5 Ar _ | 1 
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12275 i3"about 31: Tos. Seyeral perſons hart 
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now Tet up faltworks on on the c6a 3 he ſalt is 
5 we Ker th 48 the > Englth becad! e it is ot 0 
: 1 9 55 4. This i amony > many aca 


„ S 


0 in a Which Britain: mit Ku « A 8 a 
0 I hey 3 Rater e * 


2 g a ce Srl rag TERED _ 
Häntsd. 100 > ſcs tile Berra pre prop ly cured 


8 made up; and there ſhould be re reg — 
25 as in eee | 


rae page erke Wh 
is ALS oup Silly” ts "Broad Haven, | It 
has been pended to effablith' a ſtore at 
1 ggs, on account of i its being the moſt 
5 £42 5545 us harbour” for, "the” vis 05. 
oy a otace of the Püther 17 Hhery, 7 
W Ki well Aga; e Black "FM 

aud Broad Haven, | is to be gt the re or” „ 
Ds; JSriepaf. : "Bekides* there are about' 7 1 | 
bour a number of Tmall credks and: 1 viee ; 
M'Silne? 8 ; bay,” Portnacrofs and Tillon, in | 
which the herrings enerally ſet and whe e 
boats Can Tun in 5 we cather,” e 

| the Roſſes ſeem = Ae be the 
82 ; 
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| head quarters or chief ſtore; and in caſe reds 
herring houſes ſhould be. erected, the. fiſh 
there is larger and of courſe better adapted 
for that purpoſe*. They have likewiſe the 
advantage of an eaſier communication with 
Britain for the i importation | of ſalt and wood. 
The ſituation too is convenient for the Dern - 
fernachy and Lough-Swilly fiſheries. In 
Se reſpect the Roſſes muſt anſwer beſt for 
a general ſtore to collect all the. fiſh 8 on 
either ſide. 5 5 


The TS of all cn the farmer am 17 
ſhould be encouraged, and alſo from the guts 
of herrings as well as om ſeals, sri, 
ſun- fiſh, Ge, &c. | . 

The W finery w was at its height ; oh 7 
fore the N ewfoundland fiſhery became con · 
ſiderable. The former has ſince decroaſed, . 
but we are told thoſe fiſheries have not in 
the leaſt interfered with each other, and chat 
the herring fiſhery has not been prejudiced | 
by that of Newfoundland. The —_ is 


There is Tas ee in the k: : 
dow. which e fammer, EE 1 5 


. 


ai 


IS 
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_ . contrary to reaſon, The great relaxation as 


to lent-keeping in Europe muſt alſo have di- 


miniſhed the demand for herrings ; and, per- 
haps, every country, to a certain degree, 


ſupplies itſelf with more. fiſh than formerly. 


From theſe circumſtances it may be thought 


the foreign markets for herrings can never be 


; _ raiſed to what they were, or to what the 


o 


Dutch enjoyed. No new market has oc- 


curred ſince the high proſperity of that fiſhery, | 
except the Weſt Indian, for which, in the 


year ending 25th March, 1783, Ireland ex- 
; ported 35,960 barrels. „ c 


e e eee 3s non 5 for 


the: purpoſe of diſcovering to hat extent 
markets can be expected, and of avoiding the 


loſs and diſappointment of ſpeculating too 


far in this fiſhery. However, Ireland having : 
the advantage of all other countries in the 


herring branch of the fiſheries, with proper 


exertions, might ſurpaſs them in it; and 


then ſhe need not fear the want of a ſuffi- 


ror marker: . 


The f 
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che follow hg aebi: 

5 Sets, ahnudl qui Wt [35's Fe | 
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et An 


Aderige antun Junky of- 1 _ 


ported from Ireland, fo füuf yEits," enn 
: 25 . 1783, 245273 barrels. | 


Herde annber m or — 1 5 
pkt int e ers he” e | 
1352 ih baten 


— eel We wurde al 
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It i is . that cis „ impbtt Ander 8 
: ports of the two periods, collectively taken, | 
and compared, are > nearly equal. 
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ance from the 


may e found at 155 di INCE the 
coaſt. The bone wha e follows the herrings 


into the bays, and ene of the figns of fiſh, as 5 


the fiſhermen Pho it, is the whale. Some: 


ce I Try G TTY. 3 
years ago 10 ol. was given by the parlia- 


"te fe dee gf cargypog 
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8 Rpt has Vet Bags 
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Trelan certainly has me advap= 


WK in this f . and Hoc act of - the 
8 "the preſent, reign, which opens the 


ports of Great ritain for whale fins and 

| blubber, and gil alſo of all creatures liv- | 
ing in the ſea, to all the ſubjects of his 

Mg Jeſty's dominions, — 18 can now 
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be no doubt of a market, and her own 
. conſumption of oil is greatly increaſed. But 
if the attempt to lower the duties on oil from 
the American States ſhould ſucceed, the in- 
tereſt of the empire at large will be extremely 
| prejudiced : a propoſal more miſchievous to 


our fiſheries, and conſequently to the Britiſh | 
marine, cannot be made. | 
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The abundance of cod, ling, and hake, 
on the coaſt of Ireland, is well known: 
there are banks conſtantly. frequented by 
white fiſh, which is ſaid to be as good, and 
Even larger than what is taken at Newfound- 
land *. But it has been ſaid there are other 
Banks off the north weſt of Ireland and Scot- 
land, mentioned alſo by Sir William Mon- 
ſon, and ſuppoſed by ſome to be a part of 
a chain which extends to thoſe at 'New- 
foundland ; others think they extend to- 


*A Company of merchants +4 in the White | 
fiſhery a few years ago: after two or three. years they 
relinquiſhed the purſuit, having loſt a confiderable pro- 
portion of their capital. : 


wards 
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wards Cape Farewell, off Greenland. In 
1783, Captain Elliſon, in the Ariadne, | 
went in ſearch of theſe. banks. The moſt 
accurate ſoundings were taken, but no traces 
af them were found. As the examination was 
made under the direction of the Lord Lieute- 
nant, it is probable that all the information 
that could be obtained was viren. to > ids 
and aſſiſt the underaking. 


FISH exported from Ireland. 
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5 F 1 SH imported1into Ireland, 
ola Con hehe 5 Year Year Year n ayerage of 7 of 7 
1 ; rs. ending 25th 
wy 1711 173401 1738|1740 March, NIE. 
Anchovies | Barrels. 30 ER, 
Cod. : C. g. No. a 1 e 
Cod - Barrels. | 14 
Hake, * — 1 3 
Herring 74 fe. 
Maker — — 
i T — 
Salmon — 11 34 i 
Stock — 1 18 
Sturgeon 49 


N 5 | Average of - 
| Year. Year Rants hens 51. 155 Is 
" 2/711 4 1734 1738 1740 March, 1762. 

Cod «| Barrels. | 141 224 — ff} — | 32 
e Nel = oe to tel, 
Hake -[ Ditto. 18 50 24/6 2| 1532 245] 1163 
Herrings | Barrels. | 6674 |21057| 7743342583] 5838. 
Ling -C. q. No.] 27 — ff x e 7 
Mackerel Barrels. 20 110 [293] 671 
Pilchards|Hogſheads| — | 25942] 2754 | 366] 4 
Salmon - Tons. | 920 | 545 [5137 — 485 
Dried -C. q. No.] 59 16 — — | — 1 0 74 


Total of Fiſh exported From Ire-[ 
land to all Parts, the year end- 
ing the 25th March, 1783. 


4 
——— 


Ditto imported into | Iteland for 
the ſame Year. 


[Anchovies| Barrels. 
Cod — 8. q. No. 
Herrings Barrels. 
Ling — <{C. q. No. 
Oyſters | Gallons, 
Salmon [Tons tra. 


Sturgeon -] Kegs. 


* The importation of ſalmon was probably accidental, 


1. 


3 


e wth. Mareh, 0 9 65 


Fs 1 177 ele. = 
Train en, 3 5 5 ” 18 5 = : 5 
0 1 bre; ins wit the das * 
Linked, ITT ro 
Seville, 5 . & : 9758 wits 
; Sweet, | ra - 9119588 ., ., 
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Phe wobften' \nlatiokitture' of Ireland * 


undoubtedly yery conſiderable, and how pro- 


duces more than her fiſheries; but it will not 


be carried to an extent much greater chan at 


preſent, as has been already remarked on the 


ſubject of protecting duties. By ſacrificing 
greater advantages than could be attained 
through a forced increaſe of the manufacture, 
more wool might be raiſed, and mote cloth 
might be made, but the woollen is not likely 
to be the principal GE of Ireland 
for export. | 


Pn It 
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It is curious to obſerve the illiberal arts 
and injudicious exertions of oppreſſion, em- 
ployed by one country to depreſs and · pre- 
vent the ex portation of the woollen manu- 
facture of the other; and the equally igno- 
rant diſpoſition of Ireland, almoſt conſtantly 

during this century, to impute her poverty 
and inability of growing rich, to the want 
of a woollen export trade, while it is pro- 
bable that fince the revolution ſhe. barely 
grew wool enough to cloath her own in- 
habitants. This has been partly ſhewn by 
comparing, under the article of protecting 
duties, the late import of woollens with the 
export of wool and yarn; for we know that 
if wool 1 is now ſmuggled from Ireland, the 

quantity is trifliug. The home market is, 
and has been ſo high for a confiderable time, 
that no foreign market can afford to pay 
the aditional expence of ſmoggling. which 
has been computed at 6d. per Ib: and it is 
generally underſtood that when wool is a- 
bove 108. per ſtone in that country, it will 
not anſwer to ſmuggle Cc 


„ ee of wool exified ! my 


| Treland p previous to the en of N the 
Firſt 


: * 
© 


. 
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Firſt, but they were not G They 
then made ſome progreſs, and in the ſucceed- 
ing reign, although Lord Strafford diſcourag- 
ed them. The. civil war which followed, 
rote annihilated every. manufacture in Ire- 
land, and that country which had ſo aboun - 
ded in cattle and proviſions, was after Crom- 
well's ſettlement of it, obliged to import pro- 
viſions from Wales“. However it was ſuf- 
ficiently recovered ſoon after the Reſtoration 
to alarm the grazing counties of England, 
and in the year 1666, the importation - of 
live cattle, ſheep, ſwine, &c. from Ireland 
was prohibited. The principle of the bill was 
bad in every reſpect, but it proved an ex- 
cellent law for her. It was repreſented that 
the rents of England had fallen one fifth 
through the public nuiſance, as it was termed, | 
of importing cattle from Ireland, although | 
the value of thoſe imported the years previous 
to the law was not above 1 32,0001. The 
| hides, tallow, and freight whereof, were 
worth half that ſum. n how it an- 


Fin Sir William Pary, Nates the cattle 5 Kock of 
| Feland to be worth above four millions in 1641, and 
that the whole cattle i in Ireland was not worth 500, oool. 
in 16 52. | ö | 


ſwered 
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fered the narrow views of England. Before 
that time great numbers of young. cattle 
wert Jent to England: little butter, :fcarce 
any beef, hides, or tallow, were exported; 

and the money received for the cattle Was 
Paid for Qnglith\commodities. Ireland turned 
to ſheep, to the dairy, and fattening of cattle, 
and to tillage, and ſhe ſhotely exported much 
beef and butter, and has ſince fupplauted 
England in thofe beneſicial branches of trade. 


| -She was forced to erk a foreign matket; 


and England had no. more than a fourth of 
her trade, although before that time the had 
_ 2almbſt the whole of it. The woollen manu- 
_ Kftore of Iretand® towards the end of that 
century, began to vethver, and England {not 
content with her extraordinary experiment 


5 Io were to en immediately 0 


* 8 K 8 1697 


gives the following account of the Iriſh woollen manu- 
Exftures, | 


| eee, i 
Vea. \ Pieces. Pieces. | = 
163 — 2 — $2 44381 
168) — 11,350 — 103 — 1, 129,6 
e ws eee, eee en 


%% x gr 


her Own e ruined, and 4cBaxrowe, 
ſpirit Which. was more excuſable in the ; 
manufacturers, benauſe they ſeemed in, a. de- 
gree intereſted, induced the legiſlature ta paſa 
au act. in 2699, probihiting the expartation. of 
wollen manufactures from Ireland to any _ 
| other places but the few: wool ports in | 
England, where they were liable to duties 
which. amounted. ta. a prohibition. ... 

And, obſerve again, the miſtake 3 
land, The woollen manufacturers of Lre- 
land, who, or their anceſtors, came. chiefſy 
from England *, now, emigrated from Ire- 
land 2 'eertainky, chars in ſmaller num- - 
bers. thap were at, the time. xepreſented; Ih 
their raſentanent and: neceſſities many of the 
Prateſtants moved to Germany, many of the 
Roman Cathalics to Spain, and others of each 
deſeription to France, where they received 

ene aud thawed. the way, how 


About the year 1664, fame ctothiers. from the wer 
of Eagland ſettled in- Doble, and eſtabliſhed the ma- 
vuf adde, which Rib continues there. II ig mid. noadp 
t um fame time, fixty Dutch families of clothiers ſettled 
at Limerick, Some Engliſh clothiers ſettled alſo at Cork 
and-Kioſale.. Soma French introduced the drogget ma- 
oufafture. at. Waterford ;,,ard; ip. 1676, ſome; Loadon 
merchants ſet vp a woollen manulafture at Clonmel | 

„ our 


| 
; 
—_ 


2 —— ——— ——— — ere nee 
„ 
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our wool. might be ſmuggled from both 
| Hlands: The foundation of manufactures 


were laid, or they were promoted, highly to 
the prej judice of England; and thus ſome re- 


turn was made for the manufactures eſtab- 5 


liſhed in the Britiſh dominions by the 0 


| _ Ws edi of Nantz. = 


But * account 50 the ISM W 


tures exported from Ireland, in 1698, the 5 
year preceding the prohibition, will beſt ſhew 
the WRITERS of ro oppreflive meaſure. 


2M 1 . BY Val | England. 34 [Elſewhere, * 
. alue 102 3 4 — [517 9 
Draper New Pieces box 2128 [205565 


Frie- Varde 127601 { 1355 [537945 : 


Hats - 3” Number | 479 | 1125 | 2866 
Rugs - -| Number 20 | 10 | 418 


805 kings CWol. I „ K* 


L Wor. doz. paint 


ber che better nde tba dbger chi TY 


it is neceſſary to know, that the only article 
in it of which the amount is conſiderable, 
| "namely: Nag e was not made 3 in e 


F : * 
* SHES. 7 Ty ' 


- * It is ctr how EO, the export of fries 


| from Ireland is reduced, The. quantity _— exportid : 


Tn Ireland is OP Wi | 
1781, 
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That the frizes and ſtockings exported the 


preceding year, 1 697, together, amounted to | 


14,625 I. 1287. and the old and new drapery, 


| which. alone interfered with the Engliſh | 


manufacture, amounted only to 8988 1. 
178. 6d+. In 1698, 1 3-480 ſtones of yarn 
and . 217,678 ſtones of wool were ſent to 


England, which was 9,812 ſtones of yarn 
more than in 1687, the year of greateſt ex- 


port; and 38, 91 3 ſtones of wool leſs 1. In 
the above · mentioned year of the greateſt ex- 


port, viz. 1687, the value of all the wool- | 
| len manufactures exported, did not exceed 


2584 8 [2s was.” 
F 1782, 800 ditto, all to America _ 


1583, 984 ditto : 84 to America, 700 to Funden, | 


| bat the confumption of the inhabitants is probably ja- 

| creaſed. It is remarkable, chat it was the principal 
woollen manufacture of Ireland, when her wool was 

much finer than it is now. The large part of the frizes 


that came to England were dreſſed, and receiving a great 


| degree of manufacture, afforded a cet e to 
tis chuntrr. 

32 This calculation is taken from . sich on Wol 
it appears very low. | 


| + Total of woollen a exported that 5 


| 23614, gs. 69. accounting the wool whereof 10 be 


| 1 'the „ eee 18, ol. 
| | gal | 


wa J. Smith an Wool. 
U 


——— Cr 
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70,521 '% 145. and of that ſum the flizes 1 
amounted to 56,48 51. 168. coarſe ſtockings, | 


2520 J. 18s. Old and new draperies did not 


exceed 1 1,514 1. 10s. It ſeems, from the 
cuſtom-houſe accounts, that Ireland had not 


| recovered above one third of the woollen trade 


ſhe had before the war of the Revolution, 


and it is remarkable, that in the above year, 
1687, ſhe ſent more wool and yarn to Eng- | 


land than in any of the preceding years, viz, - 
of yarn, at 18 Ibs. to the ſtone, 3668 Nones,. | 
of wool, 2 56, 592 ſtones, - | 


* 


England ſeems to ho been blind as to a 
very obvious conſequence of prohibiting the 


exportation of woollens from Ireland, namely, 


that it would lead her to manufacture her 
wool 1 into a great variety of articles for her 
On. conſumption, which ſhe then took from 


England, and reduce her import of Engliſh 
manufactures; whereas the frizes, the then 
principal manufacture of Ireland, did not 


interfere with': any branch of her woellens, 8 


50 It had the conſequence of lefleuing the "= 
| port from England, although not. for the 


years immediately 3 In 1 700, were 


| imported from Britain, * 


Yards» 


— — — — ee ere ner ene — 2 
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5 e e eee . 
; Old drapery, 12,1194 9.0 1. 128. 6d. 
New drapery 24,522 2,043l. 108. od. 


But, in 1706 „, *, we find the quantity im- 

; 1255 from Eugland reduced to leſs than 
half of the broad cloth, and to about two. 
1 thirds of the narrow. f 8 


"IN | Yards, 3 | Value. ; 
Old 1 53141 4.1350. 178. 6d. 
Newdrapory, 35,9988 13. IIs. 3d. 


The quantity of wool d into Eng- | 
land from Ireland, in 1700, was 336, 292 
ſtones, at 18 Ibs. Yarn, the ſame year, 26,617 
ſtones. But the prohibition having pro- 


moted the ſmuggling of wool, the peace of 


Utrecht rendered that buſineſs more eaſy, 


1 8 years after, thequantity imported gradually in- 
By). creaked with the population and riches of the country, 
andi in 1714 it exceeded the importations previous to the 
1 probjbition , About that time allo, 3 it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, 155 fi üs ld dt; woot increaſed, in conſequence , 
of the low price of wool at home. One mode of ſmug- 
: gling , was. by prefling the wool very cloſe in barrels or 
caſks with ſcrews; and placing a little butter or beef at 
top, it was ſent abroad as either of the laſt : and as it was 
the. intereſt of the country to export it, although the 
cuſtom-houſe officer knew the deceit, he did not dare to 


detect it, | 
ON 835 0 
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the intereburſe with France was greater, and 
in the year 1714, the quantity of wool im- 
ported into England from Ireland, was di- 
miniſhed to 147,153 ſtones“, and it has 

ſince continued to decreaſe to the ſmall quan- 


tity now exported ; which will be mentioned | 
| hereafter, | 


The quantity of woollen yarn e | 
into England : from Ireland, had increaſed from 
26,617 ſtoiies in 1700, to gr, 854 ſtones, in 
1 729, the year previous to the alteration of 
the duty on export from Ireland. Since that 
time the duties were entirely taken off + in 
England, by the 12 and 26 Geo. 2. from 


* The e quantity of yarn exported from clan to Eng. 7 
land, in 19124, was 58, 147 ſtones, at 18 lbs. - 
I But this was not propoſed in favour of Ireland. It 
was not much better than a job in favour of the Engliſh 
manufaQurers, whoſe intereſt it was not to dimiuiſn the 
quantity of Iriſh wool, though their wiſh "ws totally 
ro deftroy the Triſh manufacture, aod (notwithRanding 
the monopoly that was already given to them of Engliſh * 
wool) it was thought reaſonable that the wool-growers of | 


England ſhould ſabmit to this additional depreciation of 


that article. This law, however, tehded to leſſen che 
. ſmoggling of wool from Ireland to foreign countries, at 
the ſame time chat it lowered the price, (which was, od | 
haps OF too 9 in 3 | ; 
85 woollen 
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| woollen and worſteod yarn imported froda Ire- 

land. To which, and the increaſed demand 
for worſted yarn from Mancheſter, and the 
circumſtance that ſpinning is much cheaper 
in Ireland than in England * being added, 
the inereaſed export of yarn which took place 


may be imputed. The value of wool was 


raiſed very conſiderably above the price in 
England, by the demands of the merchant, 
who was enabled to give an extraordinary 
; price, being reimburſed through the low 

price of ſpinning. Smugglihg of wool, of 
courſe, decreaſed, and has for many years 
_ ceaſed; and here it may be remarked, that the 


depreciation of wool in any country, below 


its natural value, by prohibitions or mono- 
polies, encourages ſmuggling more than the. 
e want of it 1 in other countries. 


On an average of five years, 8 1768, 
the quantity of woollen and worſted yarn | 


exported was 160, 295 ſtones, and of wool 


25,284 ſtones, But ltere the iy has 


= Viz in | Treliatd, two pence kuf penny . threo © 
_ pence, In England, at five pence and fix pence. Other 
eſtimates ſay at nine pence per lb. for ſpinning 3 in Eng- 
| "_ ; ive 19 8 in Ireland. 8 


E | 
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| decreaſed. very much; principally from the 
ijncreaſe of the woollen manufacture in Ire- 
land, the increaſe of the people, and con- 


ſequently increaſed home conſumption; and 


ſome add that the corn bounties and increaſe | 
of tillage has diminiſhed the number of ſheep. 
Export of woollen and worſted yarn on an 
average of five years ending 25th March 1 78 55 

on 5 5 IL and " wool 243 5 ſtones. :- 


The e me wool, 1 from 1. N 
land to England at different periods has been 


mentioned down to 2714, and of woollen and 


worſted yarn down to 1729. The quantity 
of wool exported from Ireland to England 
that year was 38,667 ſtones at 181b, and 

the quantity e the ſame year of 


Old drapery From e | 
24,3995 yards, value 18,2991. 95 vo. 


Old drapery from Scotland, 
13 yards, value gl. 1 58. od. 


New drapery from England, 
35,521 yards, value 3.5521. 28. od. 


New drapery from Scotland, 
EY 1 valus . be. od. 


F rom 
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From that year the importation of dra- 


peries decreaſed very conſiderably, and in 
the year 17 37 it was leſs than half, viz. 


- Old drapery from Grape Biiaalh:** 7 
aas yards, v value 64971. 178. 9d. od. 


New drapery from Gieat Britain, 
: 178651 yards, value 26351. 8. od. 


For LEFTY the writer of theſs in 
cannot account, unleſs by the impoveriſh- 


ment and diſtreſs ariſing from the ſcarcity 
of corn in the years 1728 and 1729. It 
appeared in the latter year, that corn had 


been imported in eighteen months to the 


amount of 274, 00 l. a a vaſt ſum at that”. 
time. conſidering. the ſtate. of the country. 


Yet in 1740 and 1741, years alſo of ſcar- 


city. the 5 or” draperies had in- 


| Old 40 i de a! 
8 1740 3 "AE and. er 
JJ ©. Ya - Ti. 
„ bet ee 20. e. 
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| New drapery, . 
39,064. 425504 | 83.64. 65,800 


| But from that time the i ORIG I 
to increaſe, and ſoon very rapidly and pro- 
greſſi vely till the Pe apa took 9 8855 _ 
in 1777» viz. 


C 
ure yards, value 266,931 11. 
Wo New drapery, 3 
737, area. value 91,4771 e, 


But 1 average gh five years ending 1 mm 


was only, | rote” 

; Old An \ 
: 289,053 yards, value 202, 33)l. 68. 2014 
| New darpery, 


844.4531 yards, value 68,0611. x 38. 11d. ; 


In conſequence of eee agree- | 
ments, and other circumſtances, the impor- 


tation ſuddenly and greatly fell. 


= Average export of woollen yarn for Ss years | 
ending 1743, 14799 ſtones. Ditto of worked or boy 


yarn-64,98 3 ſtones. 
he Me 01d 
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Old dripery ithported | in 
Er ie 
| 176, 196 yards. 64,346 yard, | 
, COVE Spry, EY 
5 270,839 yards. 7 159,428 yards. 5 


But! in the thowiüg vate the i impor rtation 


of old dtapery roſe above the average of for- 


mer years, and amends were made for non- 


importations, as was the caſe in America on 
like occaſions. The new draperics did not riſe 
td the quantities imported in 1 774, 1775. 


| 1996, 1777, and 1778; but it may be ac- 


counted for by the increaſe of that manu- 


fadtvre 1 in Treland, | 1 8 Ss = #5, ns 


000 aripery imported from GreatBritain | in 


510 578 OY 362 824 5. 37 ON yds. 


New drapery, 


155 yas, 5475336 yds. ae, yh 


It is rather. to be wiſhed: cha expe 


| that the reflections which are naturally ſug- 2 
gifted by ſuch a detail, may tend to the ſup-! | 


pfteſſion of natrow and abfurd notions in the 


V N 


e ae of trade; but it was 
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1 cially intended, with the details 1 
on the ſubject of protecting duties, to evince 
the ſmall probability that Ireland, under a 
great increaſe of inhabitants, an increaſed 
tillage, and probable decreaſe of ſheep, is 
likely to prejudice the Britiſh manufacture 
by diminiſhing; her demand for Engliſh wool- | 
lens, or by carrying her woollen manufacture 
to a much greater extent, or exporting much 
greater quantities than ſhe has already done. 
It will require great improvements in the 
| whole ſyſtem of agriculture, and the labour 
aud experience of many years, before ſhe 
can conſiderably increaſe her. ſheep without 
decreafing her tillage, which is of much 
more conſequence to her. If ſhe extends her 
manufacture much farther, it muſt be done 
by an entire revolution in the ſmuggling 
line, and the cheap wools of England muſt 
be introduced into Ireland; but the expence 
of- ſmuggling, or even of a qualified i impor- 


tation from England, with all the charges at- 


tendant on it, would make the article ſo dear, 
' that Ireland could not vie with the Engliſh 
manufacture, eſpecially in the coarſer fabrics, 
where the raw material bears a greater * 
gear of the value than 1 inthe at | 
| | As 


# » 


RA... 


4 
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"As to the quality of Iriſh wool, it is cer · 
tainly much decreaſed i in fineneſs; but the 


| increafed quantity more than compenſates. * 


Sir / William Petty mentions the fleece to | 
weigh about two pounds, and he ſuppoſes : 
that there were then in Ireland four millions 


of ſheep, and this was probably about the 
time of the act againſt the importation of 
| Iriſh cattle, It is ſaid Ireland produced ex- 
cellent clothing wool the laſt century ; ; but 


there are. now e three counties in that 5 


* The * theſe obſervations can "I Loni: ex. 
perience, that increaſed quantity more than compenſates 


for quality. His flock conſiſting of above 1000 


was originally from the ſouth . downs of Suſſex. It was 


croſſed ten years ago with one of Mr, Bakewell's rams, 
whoſe wool was by no means of the coarſeſt or longeſt 
kind. The fleeces of the flock were increaſed from an 
average of 221b.- which ſold for 9d. per Ib. to Full [318 


which ſold for 8d. at the time wool was cheapeſt. The | 


 fleeces bave returned towards their former weight; they 


average about 231b, It ſold in the year 1784, at ten pence 


per Ib. only, although the price of fine wool is higher 


an is was a few years ago, and although ſome of the 
= deres were ſo fine as to weigh only one pound five 


| ounces. It is clear, then, that five pounds of coarſe 
wool at 8d. anſwers better than 22bs. at 10d.; and in 


x general, what is moſt beneficial to the individual in 


—— * 


matters of this all is beſt for the Ry 


25 
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. kingdom that now furniſh any 3 of 
that kind, or even coarſe, proper for cloth - 
ing; (Clare furniſhes the beſt) and the 
quantity produced, bears no proportion to the | 
quantity of coarſe cloth conſumed in Ireland; 
there muſt, therefore, be a balance. againſt; 
one. of the woollen auen of 2255 


| 5 e. 


The Iriſh Gene OTE 0 Pe. are now 


double, or near treble that weight. Mr. 
Voung's examination of that point is verx 


ſatisfactory; and he, from the minutes made 
on his Tour of Ireland, ſtates the average 


WR of the fleece to be ab. | 


5 to the price of awd; PR too were 


= it may be remarked, that notwithſtanding 


this ſuppoſed extraordinary value, the quan» 
tity of ſheep is ſaid to decreaſe in Ireland, 

and, undoubtedly, wauld decreaſe much 
more if the price was as low as in Eng- | 
land. A prohibition of the export of wool 
and yarn for the fake of lowering the price 
of wool to aſſiſt the manufacturer, would, 
probably, diminiſh the price, and much di- 
mioiſh the number of ep but, in the 
| end, 
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a from the depreciation. of the price, 
would rife agaiu in conſequence of the de- 
creaſe of ſheep; and conſidering the higher 
price of wool in Ireland than in England, 

it is probable there is a redundancy of the 
kind “ that goes to the latter, that it is of a 
fort for which there is not as yet a full de- 
mand]; but as ſoon as the manufacture ari- 
ſes or increaſes, a demand will ſtop the ex- 
portation. Until the manufacturers are 
more induſtrious, and conſequently can af- 
ford to live better and conſume more meat. 
ſheep, when wool is low, will not anſwer 
a3 well as in England, where the, price of 
| mutton is much higher, and makes it an- 
ſwer to the farmer to raiſe ſheep when the 


price of wool would not. But it does not 


appear that wool is at an unnatural price in 
Ireland; it is dearer than it was when there 
was little demand from ſpinners, and when 
| he low price made. it an object to ſmuggle. 

It is dearer than the wool of England, of 
which * e eee is siven t to pres manu» 


* The inconfiderable quantity 3 appears in n che F 


„ ihe table, No. 7, and that, on, an yore it 05 not 


wile a; in value 20a. yealy, » | 


— — 
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facturers; but comparatively with the wol | 


of other e it is roma 0 385 
e to „ ſtate the: price of oſt at dk. 
ferent periods, only miſleads; and thoſe who 


' with to acquire uſeful information on that 


ſubject, muſt examine into the circumſtan- 


ces of each time, when the pee is men- 
9 898 as to ene | n as. 6 0h 


7 We 5 told wt the wool of Belton, in 
Lincolnſhire, was 248. per todd 4 in 1 6 42 


5 that Engliſh wool in general was 1 5l. the 
| pack, of 240lb. in 1647, when the exporta · 


tion was firſt prohibited; and ordinary wool 
12d. per Ib. in 1651; that thc ſame ſort of 


wool which was bought for 151. in 1647 


was, in 1677, ſold for 121. It is neceſſary 


to recollect, that iu 1647, the devaſtation of 
the civil war had greatly diminiſhed the 
quantity of ſheep in England. In 167, 


wool which fold for 16d. and 18d. per Ib. 
during the war, was bought at 12d. and 
other accounts ſay, even ſo low as 4d. or 
5d. per Ib. and 3l. 108. per pack; in 1680, 


it was ſaid, wool had fallen from 308. 


and _ to 12 andx 135. the todd; in 
| eee 
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1697, wool fell from 12, 14, and 161, per 
pack to 11l.; 1 in 1702, to 71. IOS. 3 andi 5 
1703, roſe to 12 and 141.; in 1709, it was 
at 91. ; in 1711, it was at 188. per todd; in 
1717 and 1718, wool bore a higher price 
Fa for near thirty years; and ſoon after, it 
15 to be. regretted, that the En gliſh woollen 
manufacture did not derive its great proſ- 
perity from any other cauſe than the de- 
ſtructive plague at Marſeilles. In 1737s 
long wool was leſs than 6d. per 1b. and in 
4739 at 4]. 108. per pack; in 1743*, it ad- | 
. vanced from 128, to 288. per todd, ſuppoſed 
to be owing to a great demand from France; ; 
in 17 50, it roſe {till higher, and fell again 
on the import of Iriſh wool and yarn into 
all the ports. Engliſh wool, which fold at 
i Amſterdam in 1751 at 378. fell, in two 


5 years to 11. 18. and il. 38. VIZe: 1753. In . 


= * Price of 3 per odd from the fame farm. Salt | 
Memoirs of Woo : 


| To 5 5 Fo d. 
"3 2718, + IP 5 N 8 (Ex t 
= - 8 
0h i . 
C 
25 71 e, e . 
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2758, it roſe again; in 1768 it fell; it was 


| ill lower in 1770, and has ſince riſen, 
but the price of long of combibg wool fell 


from 188. and 6d. in 1776, to gs. in 1781. 
In ſhort, that the price has often been be- 
low what it ought to be, will be general 

allowed, and the cauſes of the variations 


| are, in general, clearly imputable to war, 


prohibitions, demands from abroad, and ad- 


' niſfions of wool and yarn from Ireland, rather 


than to the ſtate of the woolen trade. Thok 
who wiſh for a greater detail! on this fub- 


jet, previous to 1736, will eonfillt Sthith's 


Memoirs of Wool. The quality of wool 
varies ſo much in England, that it is ex“ 


tremely difficult to give a comparative view 
or average price. The following account is 


the beſt that offers at preſent, the 
tation was made in 2775 1 


| Prices of Woot. in Aſchenit Parts of 


England, Pe lb. weight. fp 


— 


„ a 8s SA x. 


- South Down wool weighs about alb. and 1 ho. 
fleece on an average — — — 0 x 5 

N. By The fineſt __ forms years, at near 1 5d. per 1b. 
Krur 
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5 KEN T. 


„ 's. W 0O Il 0 7 
The horned veſt country ſheep brought into 
Weſt Kent, weighs about 31 ib. the fleece Ty oi 


© 6 
I Eaſt Kent, South Down n ſheep s wool | ak 
We ehen ber . FC 
#- NIE 25 Lines RIA E. EY | | ; 
? Long Lineolire weigh about 9 lb. the fleece 6 Db 
| OE TIE WE NNE IE: ditto - 0 8 
Wo NotTrrnGiuAMSKinE : 


Pilow Field weighs about Alb. tlie fleecs — 'F : s 


e Alb. the fleebe 
| 5 oli. 


=o 71 


A Halifax, + as ſold by Wool Staplers ( (linte Wool 10 


| gromn in that Part of Yorkſhire:) The ſecond co- 
— humans the Price i in 17793 the firſt i is the rt. about 
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' ſhire. The fineſt-wool of that i is at 
Morf near Bridgnorth, and xt the Wrekin; 
the fleece is about i lb. and an half. This 
year, 1784, it fold at 248, per flop 2 * 
ſometimes it is as low as 186, a f 


18. and 6d. per Ib. is the average, Je is hid 


to be as good as any in England, except that 


of Roſs in Herefordſhire, which. riſes as 
high as 28. 6d. per lb. The wool ſtaplers 
at Shrewſbury ſort. their wool into nine 
parts, from 6d. to 28. 2d. per Ib. all for 


elothing, the 6d. per Ib. for liſting or, 


edging ; but the introduction of artificial 
graſſes has not diminiſhed the fine flocks on 
the South Downs of Suſſex, notwithſtand- 


ing more of the Downs are plowed than 


were formerly. Artificial grafles, rape, 
turneps, and other improvements in huſ- 
bandry, enable the farmers to keep larger 
flocks. The ſtaple, perhaps, is not quite ſo 
Hine as it was, tn confequence of the ſheep's 
living on coarfer food, but the beſt wools 
| fell ſome years © as "00 | as 25 me my. of 
galb. : | | 


As. ks price EY bn 1 we 
are told, that the medium price from 1703 do 
75 15 | - | F729, 
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1729, was 65: 6d. per ſtone ; alſo chat Iriſh 


wool and yarn, on 21 mediu 


ide 1 855 ef W f 
Ireland. 
| Triſh, per flone of 161b. 
15 
23 
18 


1 


, 
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But the friends of the woollen fabrics of Ire- 
land, inſtead of inflaming and diſturbing the 
manufacturers with extravagant notions and 
miſchievous expectations of protecting duties, 
would do more ſervice by ſhewing the ad» 
vantage of carrying thei? art to higher per- 
fection. Improvements in the ſeveral ma- 
nufactures might do much for them, but 
prohibitians of Britiſh would debaſe Iriſh ma- 
nufacture; the preſent | imperfect modes 
would he confirmed, the progreſs towards 
Engliſh perfection would be checked, the 
manufacturer would be careleſs of his work- 
manſhip, thinking he had a monopoly of the 
market, ſtrength would be given to combi- 
nation. Yet thoſe who can afford to wear 
fine and good cloth, would have it at any 
rate, nor will they be forced to wear imper- 
fect manufactures; and, to prevent a contra- 
band introduction, in ſome ſhape or other, 

of what is good, would be impoſſible, The 
only means of recommending the Iriſh ma- 
nufacture, and of obtaining a ſure market, at 
leaſt at home, will be, by a greater attention 
to its excellence ; the only certain and proper 
way of excluding Engliſh manufactures from 


fe Iriſh market walk be by 3 an equa- 
Sh Wy 


[ 
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lity of perfection. It would inſure, at leaſt 
the home market, as far as the quality and 


quantity of wool would enable it to go. For 

the Iriſh manufacture is, in general, more 
hurt by the ſlovenlineſs of the work than 
| by the price of the wool. Suppoſing the 
price of labour the ſame in both countries, 


the carriage of woollens through England, 

the freight, duties, 'and commiſſion, ſurely 
are more than equal to the difference of price 
of wool'; but as to the fine manufactures, in 
which Spaniſh wool alone, or chiefly, is uſed, 


they might have every advantage in Iceland 
as elſewhere. ' Indeed, at preſent, Ireland 


findsit convenient to import her Spaniſh wool 


through London, paying double freight and _ 


double commiſſion ; but that is no reaſon for 


laying prohibitory . as thoſe propoſed on 
every ſpecies of Britiſh clothes would prove; 


nor is it fair ground for non- importation 
agreements. In ſhort, to loſe time and ex- 
ertions for any other extent of the manufac- 


ture than what is now pointed at, at leaſt => 
until there is more of the enn does not 


en wy wiſe. 5 


5 4 j 8 ; ; 
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But the firſt ſtep | towards amendment | 
ſhould. be by tempting the principal wool- 


len manufacturers from the metropolis, 


_ the ſeat of licentiouſneſs,  drunketineſs, 
diſorder and expence, where the manufac- 
turers are always liable to be made the idle 
tools of turbulent aud intereſted men. No 
manufactures ſhould be there, but thoſe that 
immediately depend on varying taſte, and 
ſhould be under the eye of the ſhopkeepers. 
There is no change of faſhion in the woollen 
mauufactures that might not be attended to at 

a diſtance, By removing the manufacture of 
fine woollens from Dublin, it will be lightened 


| 2 the extraordinary expence, diſſipation, 


and irregularity of the capital, and of the 
badi effects of combinations, and che manu; 
facturers will be ſaved the time and trouble 

of oontsouling the commercial intereſts of 
the kingdom. Why ſhould they not be in- 
vited by advantages to the new city. that 
has been deſerted by the Genevans ? The 
' ſituation is good for trade, and it would not 
there interfere with the linen manufacture: 


but there are many ſituations that would bo 


good ; any would be better than the preſent. 
Ir 3s defirable that it mould not be in large | 


cities, 
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cities, but in towns or large villages, not 
very far diſtant from each other. When the 
whole of a manufacture is brought together, 
combination is ſure to be the conſequence 5 
and generally extraordinary numbers col- 
lected together raiſe the price of proviſions 
beyond their level or natural price, and the 
country is not fo generally benefited as when 
the people are more difperſed. The ſtile of 
the Yorkſhire manufaQures ſeems beſt for 
Ireland. They are moſtly of wool the 
growth of the kingdom, and they are of that 
ſort of fabric beſt I: to the Irin 
e ; Ee 


4261 is very ai, that thee ſhould 


rot be Wool flaplers'in Ireland; and in this 


there appears a capital defect i in the outſet of = 
the manufacture. | 


There are m called wool ee 
who purchaſe from the grower; but, in 
neraf, they fell the wool again without 25 
ing it. It is the wiſh and practice of the cle- 
thier to buy in the fleece. He gains thereby, 
is he thinks the profit of the wool merchant 
and the — manufacturer oppreſſes the 

poorer 
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poorer clothier, by being able to purchaſe 


large quantities from the grower. He ſells 
to him what 1s left, after taking what he 
Pants for himſelf; but his oppreſſion does not 


always anſwer to him, He is often embarraſſed | 


to get rid of the part he cannot uſe, which is 
not properly ſorted for the poorer man, who, 


when he buys it, finds a variety of ſorts not 
fit for his line of buſineſs, which become an 


| incumbrance to him, and, in failure of fale, 
be is obliged to work it up himſelf, which 
throws him out of his line of buſineſs, or 


forces him to a mixture of wools, to the 1 


jury of his manufacture. It is a defect, FAR 


the ſame perſon ſhould go through the whole 
proceſs, from purchafing the wool from the 
grower to che finiſhing of the piece; the ma- 


nufacture conſiſting of ſuch variety of branches, 


all of which requiring great {kill and atten- 
tion, is S more than the ſame 280 ſhould un- 


* $ . 
* . Bk * ©z uv 2 e 1 5 


It appears hip the 1 TE: the Cm. | 
mittee of the Iriſh Parliament, appointed 


laſt ſpring, to inquire. into the ſtate of ma · 
nufactures, that ſorted wool is nearly a. 


Gear n, in Ireland as in England, and 
| that 


5 8 
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that there is not ſuch diſproportion i in tle 
prices of fleece wool. It appears from 
hence how much wool ſtaplers in the ſame 

ſtile as in England are wanted in Ireland, 
who purchaſe the wool from the grower, 
and ſort it into different parts or degrees of 
| fineneſs to ſuit the different manufactures. 
The advantage of this is obvious, that the 
wool ſtaplers can afford to ſell it cheaper, 
and that the wool will be better prepared for 
| the purpoſe wanted, and all of a fort. The 
Poor manufacturer buys his ſmall quantity 
on the ſame terms as the rich, and ſupplies 
his immediate want, without being incum- 
bered with more than he has preſent occa- - 
ſion for. It is very eſſential that there 
ſhould be well regulated cloth halls for the _ 
fale of the goods, near which wool ſtaplers 
generally refide, and the manufacturers are 
raccommodated with wool without additional 
. expence or loſs of time, when they attend 
| the Sons market. | 
Cloth hate; in England are 8 as 
well as repoſitories for cloth ; and, indeed, 
for almoſt all ſorts of woollens, and ins 
Na as'well for the advantage and diſ- 
2 8 Patch 
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patch of the ſeller as of the buyer, whene 
the goods are ſold by wholeſale. If the 
manufacturer reſides at a diſtance too great 
10 attend the fale of his goods, he conſigns 
them to one of the factors (of which there 
are many) who belong to the hall. They 
are perſons of ſuch property as to be able 
0 advance to the manufacturer, if required, 
a ſum of money at intereſt, upon the ſe- 
Kurity of the goods-depoſited, which, when 
bold, they repay themſelves, with the pro- 
per and ſtated changes and commiſſion. 


Thus the poorer manufacturer is enabled to 


proceed with his buſineſs upon a very ſmall 
capital; but ſuch of the manufacturers as 
dan wait the return of the ſales, are ſubject 
only to the commiſſion for ſelling. This is 
the caſe at Blackwell Hall in Landon, where 
few, if any, attend the ſale of their own 
goods, the diſtance being too great for any 
manufacturing county; but at the Cloth 
halls of the towns in the manufacturing | 
counties, as at Leeds, the manufacturers 
have the opportunity, and do. always at- 
tend themſelves ; and there are ſtated days 
and hours of ſale, which are on the uſual 
* of . for proviſions, &c. The 
„„ - malls 
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: balls in the country are moſtly for the ſale 


of rough cloth; the buyers or merchants 


are the dreſſers or finiſhers of thoſe cloths; | 


they receive commiſſions, and at the halls 
can get the affortment they want in a very 
| ſhort time. The goods are paid for in mo- 


ney or bills, after having undergone à cloſe: 


inſpection (ealled perking) by hanging 
them up againft the light; if too thin in 


| any part, if there are defeQs of any kind, 
they are immediately ſeen, and ſtoppages | 


are made from the manufacturer. The 
i cloth becomes the property of the mer- 


chant, who, undoubtedly, finiſhes well for 


: his own: ae 


ow very am eigeot 
be to the manufacturer, and to the render- 
ing more perfect the manufacture of Ire- 


land, is obvious. It ſeems eſſentially neceſ- 
fary to encourage the makers of rough 


cloth * toſettle in WO and to oblige 
From 


* IST; oben in Enbtnd anche ins © 


erſt ſtages of the buſineſs; they buy their wool from 


| the flagler; manufacture it at their dwellings, and fell it 


n cloth halls when milled. They for the moſt part 
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them, or make it their intereſt, to ſell TOR 


5 cloth rough from the mill i in the proper mar- 
| | | Ket, 


hold ſufficient land to afford them ata for' a | 
cow and horſe, and a garden for vegetables, which they 
till themſelves. The whole family is engaged, and if 
| they are not ſufficient themſelves, they hire ſervants to 
card, ſpin and weave. The uſe of a horſe is to take their 
cloth to the mill, thence to the hall, and return with : 
: wool and marketing. As a ſmall capital will ſet up a 
rough maker, ſo they are very numerous, and are ail. 
perſed Aren the country. 6 


As every Rough maker bas within bis: own family: and 
under his own eye, the ſeveral operations of ſcribbling, 
ſpinning and weaving, and his return of profit depending | 
upon the quality of his cloth when finiſhed, - it is to be 
preſumed that he endeavours to bring it to the ſtage in 
which he ſells it as prefect as he is able; as he lays him- 
ſelf out to make but one ſort of cloth; in which his people 
are practiſed, he is more likely to ſucceed in making a 
good manufacture. And another inducement to enſure 
good work, is that his cloth muſt undergo. a cloſe in- 
ſpeCtion before it is paid for, and large deductions made ; 
for defects, or be returned apo his hands. 


In thoſe branches the , i. cute can 
494 employment; they are initiated and kept to induftry 
from their infancy ; and as by this mode of doing buſineſs, 
all advantages which the manufacturers can afford cen- 
as within themivlves, together _ the "_ from 

Eg + air: } 
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ket, or cloth hall, which ſhould be built in 
ſome conſiderable Place, and certain privi- 


_ | 


| ws piece , of * is work W . find a 


which others are unacquainted with. And being thus 


diſperſed throughout the country, they have not the ſame 


opportunity of aſſembling as thoſe in towns or cities, 
to form combinations or regulations of their own, which 
are ever found to be 0 great bane to ee FS: 


But in Ireland there are very few Rough-cloth a ; 


profeſſedly, a few in the country do occaſionally ſend 


rough cloths to Dublin; but as the attendance of the ſale 


is expenſive and ee the practice is diſcouraging. 


f Clothiers i in Dublin for the moſt part go through the whole 


proceſs; they give out the wool, after they have prepared 
it, to a maſter or undertaking ſpinner, to whom he pays 


per ſkain for ſpinning. This perſon employs hands to 


work under him and undertakes for every one who will 


employ him; he receives a variety of work, ſome: coarſe 


ſome fine, upon which his hands being occaſionally 


changed from one to another, cauſes an unevenneſs which 


is prejudicial to the manufacture, and as the undertaker's 
employment depends upon the quantity he gets done for 


little money, the ſcribbling branch (which is extremely 5 
material) is for the moſt part lighted. The clothier gets 
home the ſpinning, and then gives it out to an undertaxing 


weaver, who is paid per yard according to the fineneſs. 
Thoſe operations being done out of the clothier's ſight, 
and the undertakers not being perſons of any property, 
and generally in ſtrong combination, no recovery can be 
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leges might be granted, at leaſt for a dime; 
The Rough-cloth makers wilf ſettle in che 
neighbourhood, and that the manufacturers 


may not be diſcouraged from going to diſtant 


fSiraurions; as Ireland is fond of bounties on 
land carrlagę, a ſmall premium might bg 


allowed on the carriage of all gods received 


at the hall according to the diſtance; ſome- 
thing, perflaps, might be ſpared from the 
bounty on the inland carriage of corn. No 
mode appears ſo likely to extend the manu- 


fackure into the country, and prevent: com- 


bination; as, to induee perſons who are ſixil- 


lech in the firſt ſtages of the buſineſs, and 


wilt prackiſe the moff improved methods to 
* on the manufacture, as in England, 


'Y 


eee in any of . ” 


and the: maſter clothier muſt receive' it in RO Kate 


an Tana. e 


From this. practice it may be Sigmund that neither 
cheap nor good manufactute can be obtained in the firſt 


| Kage. or ground worlt of the buſineſs : nor will the 
work people in general admit of either machine or 


method to facilitate labour or amend the fabric. For 
twenty pounds a rough- cloth maker may be ſet up 


with one loom, ſcribbling. frame and cards, four or five | 


ſpinning wheels and other noceſlary min, 
0 3 m | - Hom 
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| fromthe wool to the mill, and diſpoſe of it 


in that ſtate, to which a ſaſe repaſitory far 


their gaods, and a certain and ſpeedy raturn 


maſt he their inducement. This mode is 

alſo preferable, hecauſe a very ſmall capital, 
viz. 201. will ſet up a ropgh-cloth maker, 
and not lefs than 3ool. will fet up a clothier 


to go:through the whole proceſs, and that in 
2 confined way : there is certainty that one 


will become more general than the other, 

and alſo a certainty that the manufacture, 
by ſuch means, would be better, -becauſe the 
emolumant.of the maker will depend on its 


quality, which muſt be better known in its 


rough Rate, than when diſguiſed by dreſſing, 


fine drawing, and ꝓreſſing. The perſons 


who are the moſt numerous and moſt ref- 


tive are:employed in the ſeribhling, the ſpin- : 
ning, and the weaving, By diſperſing them 
thraughout the country the knot- will be 


broke, and, im a ſhort time, they would be 


brought to better practices. If rough-cloth 
halls were eſtabliſhed, the merehants ef Ireland 


would be enabled, in a ſhort time, to com- 
pleat their orders, Which they cannot do at 


preſent either with convenience or with cer- 


wnty of giving ee After they have 


received 
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received their orders, the goods are to be be 
ſpoke and waited for; which, when finiſhed, 
may not be well manufactured; yet they 

are ſent abroad; and even if they did not go 
out of Vie" iſland, the e is dikes. 5 


Nothing'ca can point out more e che mY 
vantage of regular ſtated places of ſale than 
the Kilkenny fair for the frize trade, which, 5 
though diſtant from both buyer and ſeller, 7 


and attended with inconvenience to each, yet 


being a certain place of meeting for them, 
ſeldom fails to anſwer the expectations of 
both. Machines of the beſt conſtruction 
might be · iſſued from theſe halls, and ſold to 
the manufacturers, making the payment eaſy 
to them e the means of W e. 8 


5 to the 1 of ON SIT 


ture of Spaniſh or fine wool, Ireland can 


only blame herſelf. Till ſhe could make 
ſufficient for her own people, and ſuch 'as 


they would wear, ſhe had no pretenſions to 


Fucceſs at a foreign market. With proper 


management, ſhe might make it as cheap and 


as perfect as England, as both countries im- 


: port | 


— 
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port che raw material; but ſhe does neither | 
_ at preſent, and particularly in the important 


: branch of finiſhing, ſhe is very deficient. - She 
has much to do before ſhe will rival her 
neighbours i in this branch; ſhe muſt not de- 

pend too much on her advantages as to the 


: price of proviſions" or price of labour, they 
are of much leſs conſequence than habits of 


induſtry and intelligence in trade, and charac- 


ter, and correſpondence, when foreig gn trade 


BY in e Eo 


Her importation of of pu wool have eben : 
wos. 33 0 


x Yar ang 2 50 March. | 
"Cw. 


A . 1774 — 210 — - 48 of lieh only was im- 


ported from Spain, the 


reſt from Britain. 


17765 — 6 — 5 of which only was "08 ; 
| 77s 96 : 5 Pug from Spain, the 


5 — e 5 | reſt ow Britain. 


* 15 is Car wat the Gd pe of 85 . 
has in part decreaſed in Ireland, from the ſame cauſe as 
in England, namely, the introduction of Mancheſter 
manufactures of cotton, which are worn as eng, 7 


| {IO feng e 
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Cur. 
_ — 1 — 155 of: which 3 15 
5 | ported from Spain, the 
nf, m e . 
| And, : 
$1 758 — 2615 1 none "Gi 1 5. 8 5 
Flanders, the: xſtfrom, = 
3 1 


2 +» 


Pig to be ng. the moſt — Ld beſt | 
turn, Phe new drapery branch advances ra- 
pidly. It conſumes the wool of the country, 
It is leſs difficult in many branches, and. re- 
quires leſs {kill than the ſuperfine broad, cloths. 
It has been already ſhewn. that the importa- 
tion of new drapery decreaſes, and that the, 
exportation is become very conſiderable 1. 


Phe amount:of the conſumption. of wool- 
lens in Ireland we cannot know, but 1 it is very 
| | Sd 


* 261 cwt; at, zdlb. to the 1 _ make 12,992 
yards. That is about the quantity uſed in a yard of 
Engliſh ſuperfige, but it is a full eee, pee only 
Spaniſh moal-in uſed, 45 | 


+ When a parceof-wookiis 1 not fit for broad cloth, it 
in applied to the manufacture of 2 the fmeſt wane 
: ling 


© Staſh, broad and} 


oO EN KaNUPACTORE. "Y 
. ws and, Perhaps, no country Whatever, | 


in ptoportion to its trutriber of Inabiratits, == 


Lonſumes ſo much. The lower Tariks are co- 
; vered with che chimſieſt woolten Yrapery, and 
Aough the Wateriel may fot be firie, there = 
- H4btiidanice [of it. Beſides coat and waiſt. © 
: Wit, the lower ckaffes "wear A- great coat, boch = 
ſummer and winter, if it can poſſibly be 


Set. Net only Uteir Ulothing bir their flock = 


| ings ſcem to contain a double quantity of wool, 
| and the women among. the ee n | 


un 488 Aiden Wü n *. to fs. 64. br is | 
crxapes from 18. 2d. to 48. per yard. The greater part 6f 
ara: Pres in worſted OY 


aloon, 8 A. to” 28. 84 1 55 


limanco, 8. +. Od. to 28, 2d, 
| > AR 18. 3d. to 4s. 


Flaſh, 1 „ 4 1 | ; 


2 riany of thels ab Ireland b 1 wi | 
lins and tabinets are beautiful, eſpecially as to colour ; 
but as they have the appearance of filk, and in great 
patt are made of it, they ſhould more i roger be ranked 
under that article, 


422 „ to 
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to depend on other charms than elegance or 

- ornament ; they alſo wear the clumſieſt wool- 
lens. There is no intention of inſinuating 
that they always wear ſtockings, but that 
which covers their perſons, and their petti- 
coats, and alſo their cloke, if they have one, 
contain much wool, and all of the moſt gloomy 
colours; linen or cotton gowns are ſeldom to 
be ſeen among the common peaſantry of Ire- 
n CE „„ 
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There "Rs little abs >; then: ben at 
leaſt three millions of inhabitants 1 in Ireland. 
Perhaps, we have not a better mode of judge- 
ing of their number than from the hearth- 
money tax, which ſome years amounts to 

- above 60,5001. of which about 36, ooo l. are 
paid by houſes of one hearth, which, at two 
ſhillings each hearth, make 360,000 houſes. - 
The well-known diſpoſition of the Iriſh to in- 

ereaſe, and their eſtabliſhed character in that 
reſpect, cauſes it to be generally allowed, that 
at leaſt fix may be reckoned to each cottage. 
Mr. Voung's minutes make it near 64, The 
above numiber of houſes with one hearth, g 
1 multiplied by fix, makes 2,160, 00. If we 
allow for the e 25; 500 l. or 255, ooo 
| | hearths, | 
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: bench only $40,000 inhabitants, we have 
' three millions; and if that is thought too 


many, we wok mention the inhabitants of 
the houſes which are excuſed the tax on ac- 


count of their dare. 


| But if u we ki the . of halts; 4 
there would be difficulty in ſettling the quan- 


tity they wear of woollens &; and it can only 


be aſſerted that they conſume a great quantity, 
and more in proportion than their neighbours. 
The lower ranks of men in the ſouthern parts 


of England uſe little; a coat or great. coat 


they ſeldom wear; but inſtead of them a frock 5 
or rather ſhirt of brown or white linen; which 


covers all. It keeps out more rain and wea- 
ther than could be expected, but, when wet, 
it muſt be worſe than woollen. It is ſome 


objection alſo, that the material comes from 


Ris. © 
Maw attention has been given to the wool- 
| Iſs: as an San ee intereſting, and 


Z a Four or 8 Rs of wool for * ockings 
and hat, conſidering how coarſe and heavy the common 


| woollens are, might noe be too much, and it would 


amount to a large quantity. 


con- 


| 


2 SILK MANUFACTURE. 
' conterning which both Jrelanid -hnd 
are apt to be alarmed : moſt of the lade diſcen- 
tents were ameng this branch of the mn. 
f sgcturers in Ireland, but they were noarvly ch. 
fined to thoſe of the woollen branch in Nb · 
lin. In general, the apprehenſions for the 
Vvoollen manufacture in this country are 
donſined to the weſt of Bnifland; and whitt 
| the manufacturers -loſe time in complain 
againſt imaginary or -oxaggtrated [nayyling 
of ſheep and fine wool from hence, they: ſhem 
to paſs over the principal 'cauſes-of the decline 
of their manufacture: firſt, the migration 
of it to the WeſtRiding of Yorkſhire, Where, 
within a ſhort time, fabrics bf Spanlſh und tine 
wools have begun to flouriſn. And, koondly, 
tke uſe of Manchefter goods in many attic 
wherein ſuperſine woollens were formerly 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 


We 1185 come to one of thoſe manufac- 
tures relative to which, notwithſtanding 
the urged e that Iriſh cannot 

rival 


— ——ͤ6m— 22 2 — — 
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nyal. Britiſh manufactures, it may be diffi- 
cult to make an arrangement ſatisfactory to 
both countries, or which will ſuit the reſpec- | 
tive intereſts of each. Under this deferip- 
tion may be included all manufactures, thæ 
materials of which do not pay the ſame du- 
ties on import into the two countries: and 
here it ſnould be explained. that when the 
term, equal duties is uſed, it would. be a 
partial conſtructian to, refer merely to the 
duty now paid on the i importation of the mas. 
nufacture from, Britain, into Ireland, or. from, | 
Ireland into Britain, The duties on the ma- 9 
terials, ought, to be taken into = conſidera- ' 
tion; for r example ; poo” 


| 4 4. 
| Thoſs 0 on "he | import . fk 3 _ 
Britain, from, all foreign countries 
are on the, great pound of 24 oz. 4 6 
On thrown ſilk from the ſame the 


pound of 16 . = 76 
On raw ſilk into . | 
countries, the. . pow of ; 
| 24, QuACes,; „ ys 1 . 
| Quithromn, ilk. into. Ireland 8 bo- 
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On raw „alk from Britain in Ireland: . 
. only, 104d. | 


Britain of 104d. 138 
On. thrown filk from Britain 1 in Ire- . 
land, 1s. 9d. 
chan undrawback 3 in Britain, > 


It is remarkable that notwithſtanding raw 
filk coming through Britain into Ireland, is 
loaded. with gd. per pound, and thrown 
{ilk 64. beſides commiſſion and carriage more 
than if imported from foreign parts into 
Ireland, yet very nearly the whole of her 
importation of ſilk is from Britain, which 
is to be accounted for principally by a credit 
ſhe found here which ſhe could not ſo eaſily 
obtain from Italy. It ſhould be the policy 
of Britain to allow ſilk to go. from hence 


without any charge © on IG - 4 + „„ 


The filk manu 8 of Ireland are by 
no means to be deſpiſed; nor has ſhe reaſon 
to deſpond, if they were much inferior to 
what they are. It did not appear probable 
twenty-five years: ago, that Paiſley, in Scot- 


land, could ever arrive at any formidable 
3 com- 
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competition with Spitalfields. . At that time 
the former had no filk manufacture, but nor- 
ſhe makes gauzes to the yearly value of near. 
400,000], and Spitalficlds makes little indeed. 
Hence it appears, that a rich country in poſs . 
ſeſſion of a manufacture, of ſkill, and of in- 
duſtry, cannot always maintain herſelf againſt ; 
a poor country. Happily under the union of 

England and Scotland, the migration of the 
gauze manufactory from Spitalfields to Paiſley 
is not to be lamented. Paiſley affords her 
gauzes cheaper than any part of the world, 


and furniſhes all 1 and even France 
with them. 8 


Many of the filk e 45 3 
are excellent; her white damaſks and her 
luteſtrings are very good; her ſilk pocket- 
handkerchiefs are, at leaſt, as good as any; 
her mixtures of ſilk are beautiful; her co- 
lours excel thoſe of England ; her tabinets 
and poplins are well known and 8 admired yay | 
where, - 


It is computed that there are 1 1500 filk ma- | 
nufacturers in Dublin. From the following 
account of raw and thrown ſilk imported at 
two different periods, it * that the ma- 
ä 5 nufactures 


1% SILK. MANUFACTURE: | 


nufactures of ſilk in Ireland are very conſi- | 
derably increaſed, though not equal to. her 
conſumption, for the importation of manu · 
factured filk has alſo _ increaſed conſiderably, 
. Non-importation agreements have probably |. 
had little effect; if the importation of the fol- 
lowing year did not make full amends, a 
private introduction of the om had om 
wer was ns 


The quantity of ſilk 3 into 9 
land on an average of three years, eg ; 
25th March, 1773: | 


| Ribbands — . f 
Manufactured filk — 15,786 7 
Raw filk | | | 1 8 9 8 


Thrown, die d „ 


Ditto, r — 44,650 13 
The quanzity of fk import * into Ire 


* Five years average quantity of raw 7 and thrown. filk 
imported into England, viz. 1779, 80, 81, 82, and 
83. vi che amount of duties thereon: 


„FFF 
2 the great 599.563 at 46 134901 16 % 


Organzine, 1602. 428, 5199 at 7 - 157,006 | 60 


_ 291,908 4 6 
land 
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” nay,” on an average of three. ee ang | 


25th March, I 78 35 


| Ribhands . 1864 
Manufactured alk — 28 
Raw - ro 51,029 
Thrown, dyed — 273 


Ditto, N a . 1 63,496 
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Oz. 


3¹ 
1 92 


4¹ 
137 


There appears 323 the cuſtom-houſe 5 
books to have been no exportation of ſilks, 


or mixtures of ſilks, till the POOR: 1781. 


An account of ilk, and mixtures if ſilk nd 
worſted, exported e Ireland for three 


1 years: = Lb 
| 1781, 1 
15 | 74 EL . lbs. 
Ribbands TT — . 13 
Manufactured filk ' — 430 
Thrown, dyed — x 
Ribbands 8 — — 19 


e KR 2 4 


763. 


Ribbands 5 1 


Manufactured ſilk — 3.329 


Thrown, dyed - — 309 
; e mixed — 2,064 5 


B b 2 
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The principal importation of manufac · 

| Trad filks into Ireland .from Britain, are 
gauzes, ribbands, alamodes ; fatins, plain 
and figured ; perſians, farcenets, | brocades 

of all kinds, and: ſeveral other articles, 
The quantity of manufactured filk that came 
from other countries has en very tri · 


fing. 


' MANUFACTURE OF + COTTON. 


This manufacture can bardly be Laid to 
have been above four or five years in Ireland, 
yet it ſeems already to have taken root, and 
to be well eſtabliſhed. It is computed that 
near 39,000 people * are employed in it. If 
it be true, its progreſs indeed has been rapid; 
but it cannot be fuppoſed that the fabrics of 
Mancheſter are already rivalled, except it 
ſhould be in the home conſumption of Ire 
land. It is ſaid in that country, that al- 
though the Engliſh manufacture, where cot- | 


1 Th amd: of i 3 the des | 
' Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and 
Leiceſterſhire, in the manufacture of cotton, is eſtimated 
at $00,000, NY Vos and children. = 
| 5 e 
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"iow alone is uſed, be not only better and 
- cheaper'than that of Ireland, yet the Iriſh 
mixtures of cotton and linen are better 
and cheaper than the Engliſh. It may be 
doubted, but there is great reaſon to be- 
| lieve that the cotton manufacture is well 
fixed in Ireland, and it is to be hoped, ſupe- 
rior to untoward accidents, or ſuch circum- 
ſtances as ſometimes overſet newly-eſtabliſh- 
ed fabrics. The bounty of Parliament has 
been liberally extended to encourage and ſup- 
port this manufacture; it has conſequently 
been eſtabliſhed in different and diſtant parts 
of the kingdom *. The principal eſtabliſh- 
ment of this manufacture is at the new town 
called Proſperous, in the county of Kildare, „ +. 
on the borders of the bog of Allen, noẽwa 
conſiderable place, but where there was only 
one ſmall cottage four years ago. It is well 
built; and the whole eſtabliſhment ſeems 
much better regulated than could have been 
Do expend in ſo A. a time +. It is to the 
= activity 
Tn, One 3 in Dublin within ds years made 95 
| 1 machines, 394 ſpinning jennies for 70 threads | 
. 5 each, and above $0 ſpinning jennies for wool. _ 8 
= 4-6 price of labour at Proſperous is from 8d. to 14d., 
Werage 10d. A great number of women and children 
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activity, Zeal and ſpirit of Captain Brooke, 
that the country owes this foundation, tf 
| judiciouſly placed at a diſtance from a great 
town, and alſo. the works near Celbridge. 
Balbrigen in the county of Dublin having 
the advantage of an intelligent and active 
landlord, has already a very conſiderable 
manufacture of cotton; the principal build. 
ings are on a large ſcale, well executed, and 
ſeemingly well adapted, and the machinery 
in general very good. The activity of in- 
dividuals aſſiſted by Parlaiment has eſtabliſhed 


are employed; women 6d. per day or more, children 
from 1d. to 3d. per day. A good man ſpinner at the 
jennies will earn from 6s. to 12s, per week, women from 
48. 6d. to 9s. The weavers do not earn more than the 
ſpinners. The work people about the bleach green 
have 6s. or 7s. per week. The printers gain about a 
guinea, and at taſk work about a guinea and a half per 
week. The number of. inhabitants are already about 
3000. There are five different out- factories. A great 
number of people are employed i in the counties of Meath 
and Wicklow, where there are ſpinning jennies and 
carding machines. It is debt which generally induces 
Engliſhmen to go to Ireland to work at theſe fabrics; 
and they are generally not of the moſt ſober and ſteady | 
kind; but they teach or inſtruct. Their diſoluteneſs 
or unſteadineſs prevents their remaiaing long there. : 
335 | 5 5 'T DEE 1 con 


' COTTON MANUFACTURE. 19% 
confine works in ſeveral Fan of Fu 
Th MO, | 


If the cotton manufacture ſhould continue 
to make the progreſs it has done lately in 
England, it bids fair to be the principal ma- 
nufacture of the country. It will bear a great 
extenſion. Scotland, whoſe intelligent and 
ſteady people are ſo well diſpoſed to manufac- 
tures, has, within two years, made an aſtoniſiu- 


Ry ng progreſs in it, particularly in the muſ- 


lins. There are already five cotton mills 
Sudded f in Scotland; and, in the city of Glaſ- 
gow alone, above 1000 looms have been ſet 
up in the laſt year in the muſſin branch. The 
late tax, however, upon cotton goods, is likely 
to prove diſtreſſing, and, indeed, nothing can 
be ſo impolitic as that ſyſtem which ſeizes 
upon infant manufactures, and wreſts them 
from the bands of the induſtrious. 5 


7M The laters of wing 1 ps em- 
fee in theſe works, was greatly diminiſhed by learn- 
ing that part of them work all night, even fo young as 
five or ſix years old, and the wages ſo low as fix pence 


peer web, and from that price to thirteen pence per week, 


in ſome places. The machinery moves ſmoother, if kept 


| . conſtantly at work; it therefore goes day and night, and 


e * oonſtant arten dance. 
| - The 


| $99; COTTON: MANUFACTURE. N | 
The field for this manufacture is ſo large 7 
that the competition of different countries ia 
not likely immediately to check the exten- 
ſion of it, in thoſe which now poſſeſs the 
fabric: at all events Ireland will have her 
ſhare. The manufacture is as ſuitable to her 


as to any country. The raw material may, 
in general, be obtained nearly at the ſame 


price in Ireland, in Britain, and! in France; 
and ſo far the competition will be fair; but 
the burdens of Britain give Ireland an advan- 
tage. The price of cotton in Ireland was 


lately about 18d. Engliſh, which is about an | 


halfpenny dearer than it was in France; but 
at preſent cotton is dearer in France than in 
Britain“; the value of the labour, however, i is 
ſo much greater than chat of the raw mate- 
N . | 5 rial, 


* A book of F nh thin obe cotton I 2, 


| exhibits a great variety, and looks neat, when oppoſed 


to a book of Engliſh patterns; yet chere is a great dif. 
ference in the workmanſhip in favour of the latter. 
France however is taking every ſtep to rival and ſurpaſs | 


our cotton mannfactures: it was therefore not the hap- - 


pieſt moment for taxing them. The French have got 


our ſpinning machines for cotton, and if they have as 


much of the ſpirit of manufacture and of Readineſs, they 


will be able, from the lower price of labour, to underſel 


corrod MANUFACTURE. * 20 
Lal, that the difference of price is of no con- 

| ſequence, even in | the nee or heavieſt 
"gras | 5 | 
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us. Rouen was on the verge of ruin from the ſuperiority 
of the Mancheſter gooils, bur now begins to revive again. , 
The Swiſs pritited cotto ns are at preſent much in vogue, 
and are cheaper than Gurs, though not ſo handſome in 
general. Two mills on Arkwright's plan are now 
erecting inthe neigbloourhood of Roven: they have al- 
ready moſt of his machinery; and le ſt capital ſhould be 
wanting, government ſupplies to a great amount; and 
Mr. Holker, whoſe abilities this :ountry ſo fooliſhly 
Joſt, is at the head of the manufact ure, with a confide- 
rable penſion from the Court of Verfailles. Spinning | 
machines are alſo fet up in the eig abourhood of Lyons, | 
where the people are rich And ir iduftrious. The late 
taxes on cotton mãnufactures add to the evil, and muſt, 
if perſevered in, with the other t mes on manufactures 
in the end ruin the trade of this c wy ountry.. They onght 
to be all removed and laid on any . thiug elſe rather than 
vpon the fruits of induſtry. N. > man will ſtruggle to- 
5 reduce the price of his manufactur e, when he knows that: | . nl 
/ as foon as he has done it, the hs will be enhanced © | 
again by a fax; nor will ing enious men bear the | | | 
thoughts of an Exciſeman pry 1g into all his works , 
All means are uſed to preve int the exportation „f 
cotton from France; yet it is n o higher at Bourdew ax _ 
than in England, from the prc dgious conſumption. of 
that article in their manufac x pres. It is now tt .ree 
E per pound dearer "Iv France.' Cornnor 1 or 
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.202 COTTON: MANUFACTURE. 
And this brings to our recollection the ſa- 
periority of the. cotton over the ſilk and other 
manufactures, in which the raw material is 
the principal part of the expence. Every ma- 


nufacture is valuable in proportion to the 
price of the finiſhed work, when compared 
to thy price of the raw material, or in pro- 
Portion to the increaſed. value of property 
ereated· by. the labour of a given number 
of propt *. It is * to purſue "his 


bein. 


.-middling. 3 cotton, which : at- t preſent in u Epgland 
..fells at 16d. per Pound, is at 474. and St. wy | 

8 cotton 187d. 
Demerara cotton in England is at 274 d. per pound, 
eee cotton at 151d, beſt Grenada and picked cotton 
fell at 195d. but the price of cotton fluctuates more than 
moſt articles. The ſtaple of Demerara i is the longeſt and 
- | beſt, and is adapted for muflins and fine goods. Eaſt-India 
eotton, if it. were permitted, and could be afforded; that is, 
if the freight was not too high, would be of the greateſt 
advantage to our manufacturers, and enable them to 
equal the cotton manufactures of the Eaſt. It is ſomo 
atisfaction to know, that the white goods. of. F rance ate, 
and ever will be, much inferior to ours, in point of co- 
„  Jour;--owing, as is ſuppoſed, to the difference of water 
„and air. As yet, the French ſpin 50 hanks at the higheſt 
7 e pound . we exceed 10 by. means of our machinery. 
,, A dyed velveret, one of the moſt important articles, 
ans W ati to. a finiſhed ſtate, Sou 
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principle by a leſs advance of capital than 
by a largerz which reaſoning will apply and. 
hold good in all places, but poſlibly. in, 
none more than in Ireland, which is {aid to 
ſtand much in need of capital. The follow- 
ing example may help to prove the OY 
n of the ottou. 5 


Thrown alk , of 16 ounces to cock 
given to be dyed; produces 11 ounces. when 
fit for the loom, and cleared of gum, &c. and 
is worth 40 ſhillings, It will produce (ſup- 
poſe exactly) 9 yards of Juteftring, which, at 

6s, per yard, amounts to 54s. or fourteen 
thillings advance, from the firſt coſt ; and ab 
L e . mercer h 68. for his: profit 


the following different . viz. Batting, picking, 

waſking, drying, carding, roving, ſhebbing, ſpinning, 

winding, doubling, twiſting, re-winding, warping, pin- 

winding, weaving, cutting, ſcoyering, ending, ſingeing, 

_ , Tubbing, bleaching, dying and making up. Theſe 23 
operations are almoſt always performed in Lancaſhire, 
by ſo many different claſſes of artiſts, Indeed it is not 
- unuſual for ſeveral of them to be again ſubdivided into 

two or more parts, and to be ſtill performed by diſtinct 

le. 

be gener art of the filk ee into Ireland is 

nz raw. 

| Cena there 


* 
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there will remain 88. or one fifth, for the ma- 


nufacturer, or national profit; if Ireland im- 


ports annually 100,000 Ibs. of raw ſilk, and 
ſuppoſing the profits on the other branches of 


this manufacture to yield an equal benefit, 
* the- amount on the: whole will be 40, oool. 


viz. 8s. per 1b. on 100,000; Ibs. of filk; and 


to do this, the nation employs a capital of 


200, oool. and, in addition to this, the Dublin 


1 Society give 2000l. in bounties to 5 the | 
; 0 of this manufacture. ; 


be 
* ww - . 8 .* 72 
*. 
& 


Now if an 3 ock, aided * 
20001: in bounties, produce only 40,00al. the 


calculation will ſtand as follows: 200, oool. 
Ai per cent. intereſt, is worth 10, oool. (a 


year, on an average, for the manufacturing 5 


and ſale will be neceſſary) to which add 
20ᷣ0l., the bounty. - — 00 l. | 
and, conſsquently Gee will be: 


left only the net ſum of 9 2555 900 l. 


EVR e for the, are of menue 
. turers. 


. 3 * 
* 4-8 n « % 4 . 


Bot ſuppofing che whole to be exported, 


8 which! is implied by the bounties being taken 
| into 55 calculation, then the mercer 8 profit 


— of 
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of 6s. on each pound weight of the materials | 
s to be taken into the eſtimate, which amount- 
ing to ak will meh the . ſum 
1 VE) 


The . of cotton is every way | 
Fi 20, oool. will purchaſe; two 
million of pounds weight of the beſt cotton 

in its raw ſtate. If every pound of cotton 
wrought; into ſtockings, fuſtians, dimities, | 
muſlins, velverets, &c. &c. produces, on an 
average, ſix ſhillings and eight pence value 
in manufacture, which is but a low eſtimate, 
the amount will be 666 „666l. 1 35. 4d. ſterl. 
or 456, 6661. 138. 4d. national profit, deduc-. 
ting, as above, 10,0001. for intereſt, which! 8 
the other inſtance produces but 30,000l. and 
adding the mercer's profit only 60, oool. from 
vrhich 2000l., the bounties, muſt be deduc- 
ted leaving 58,000l. net. But the merchant 
; profits on the exportation of the cotton manu- 
factures, ſuppoſing one half only of them ex- 
ported, will far oyerbalance the profits of the 
| filk mercer, and pive the preference to the 
cotton manufacture beyondall compariſon and 
competition from the filk. The cotton re- 
| nds more labour, it employs more people, = 
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206 COTTON MANUFACTURE: | 
Which is one great national object. But the - 
difference of labour is perhaps not ſe great 
as may at firſt be ſuppoſed ; the earding and 
ſpinning of two millions of pounds ef cot. 
ton, even by the aid of machines, will re- 
auire more manual labour than the throwing 
and preparing of too, ooo weight of raw filk; 
the 100,000 Ib. of filk is ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce 9oo, oo yards of luteſtring, or other 


| goods equivalent: the two million pounds of 


cotton muſt make at leaft three million yards 
of cloth or of ſtockings, and other goods equi- 
valent ; the labour, on this ſuppoſition, will 
be as three to one, in the weaving: the 
dying, and the drefling, hardly in the ſame 
„ probably not more than two to 
ene: but ſetting. the profits of the mer- 
chant exporting only the one half of the 
manufactures produced from two million 
pounds of cotton, that is, 466, 666l., 1 38. 4d., 
againft that of the ſilk mereer who export: 
the whole of the filk amounting to but 
40, oool., ſtill there is left in favour of the 
cotton manufacture, from the ſame capital, a 
| e of 428, 666]. x "MM a”. e 


4 , 7 Hd 
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It ſhould be obſerved, that the raw cotton 
in the above calculation is valued at 28. per 
"the a price much bigher than the general 
average from ſeven or ten years paſt, even in- 
cluding the years of the laſt war, which do not. | 
exceed from 17 to 1 8d. per 1b. for fine cotton, | 
at moſt. 200, oo0l. will (calculating the raw 


_ cotton at 18d. per lb., a fair eſtimate) purchaſe- 


2,666, 666 lb., which will increaſe the balance 
in favour of the cotton manufacture 222,222, 
and beſides employ a. greater . 85 
number of people. N 
An account of cotton wool, cotton yarn, 
mullins, and manufadtures and mixtures of 
cotton imported into Ireland, on an average 
of three years, __ the 2 5th, of March, 1 

o 


tton wool. ot Ars. W. 2 5 50, 3. * 
* Cotton van, _ 22262 5 | 
Fi ins bl yards 19498 
: 'Cravats, EE . yards bed a 


Callicoe, ſtained, =. 

9 a ee | 3 5 WW, 

| | ManufaQures and 3 

mixtures of cotton, value 184581, 168. 24 

An account of cotton wool, cotton yarn, &c. 
Ke. &c. imported i into Ireland, on an ave-- 


rage of three Years,. —_ the 8 March, | 
== 5 
Cotton wool, wt. . % > „ 
Salton Jam, 8 2 0 Eh ; 
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' Muflins, 4 3 ine; EY 
cm | aine „ - yards a 1541 
e white, yards 547) 
Fuſtians, yards 150127 
Manufactures and 7 ; 
mixtures of cotton, value e gs, 810. 


An account of the export = cotton yarn, 


manufactures and mixtures of cotton, from 
Ireland, during the three following years, 
none being exported before TH 
Cotton 8 n and r of cotton. Fuſttans, 
3 Ib. value. ; 
157 e 109 7 0: Hob. 
whe 383798 414 7 6 | 
2783 28 e 5 24384. : 
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| The uſeful and neceflary nanifaNire of 
won being capable, perhaps, of higher im- 
provement and greater extenfion than any 


6 other, and being of the utmoſt national import - | 
' ance in every point of yiew, undoubtedfy'de- 


ſerves a volume; nor would it be an eaſy mat- 


ter to point out all its. advantages and. all its 
importance. And yet that moſt eſſential buſi- 
neſs, the making of iron in Great Britain, has 


been in a great degree reſcued within afew years. 
almoſt from ruin, by the ingenuity and ſpirit 


of a few men, who deſerve, at leaſt, as wellof 


Ts Bey { ; 0 
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their country gl * of its moſt favourite 
| patriots. e 


Tbe 9 . 3 3 ten · 
dered it impoſſible to make a quantity of 


| iron, either to enter into competition with 


foreign markets, or even to make a ſufficient . 
quantity for home conſumption and manu- 
factures; but the improvements in making 
good bar iron with pit coal, the great aid 
given to labour, and the expences ſaved by 
the improved ſteam engines, afford a reaſonable 


5 yy m_ in time, 17 no ee 


: Sms kind of coals PRs” the work) anſwer 
the purpoſe of making coak much better than others. 
There are forts of coal which, when coaked, are not ſuf- 
| Kciently cleanſed of their ſulphur and impurities'to make 
n kind or malleable pig iron fit for the forges. It has not | 
| yet appeared whether the Iriſp edal is proper for making 
coak—This opportunity may be taken of obſerving how 


.  ruinous the coal tax would have been to the making of 


iron in Britain. The quantity conſumed in that buſineſs 
t prodigious; one company alone in Shropſhire uſes 500 
tons of coal daily.—It was the intention to have thrown 
up many of thoſe great works if the tax had been laid. 
In ſuch a caſe the whole rents of the townſhips would 
not have ſupported the poor; and then it may be re- 
matked, that the late tax upon bricks ſhould not have ex- 
Wi ng uſed in mines or manufacture works. 


De <> - wud 
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ſhould intervene, enough will be made in 
Britain to ſupply theſe kingdoms with that 
neceſſary article, whereby between five and 


| 600,0001. annually, now paid to foreign. 
countries at their ports of exportation, exclu- 


five of the freight and other great expences, 


would be ſaved to the nation. This might 
ſeem enough to recommend it to the attention 
and care of the public and of the legiſlature ; 
but it would not be merely a ſaving of a cer- 
tain ſum. The employment given to ſo great a 
number of men ſhould not be forgotten, and 
in a manufacture which, on inquiry, will be 
found as beneficial as any, formed with ma- 
terials dug out of the earth, not applicable to 
any other purpoſe, conſequently not interfe- 
ring with any manufacture, but aſſiſting 
many, nor cauſing any change that may 
take off from other @roduce. When land is 
converted from tillage to paſture, or from 

| wood to either tillage or paſture, there i is a 
loſs of certain articles; but in the caſe. of iron, 

in the making of which, ore, limeſtone, and 
coal are uſed, there is none. It ſhould be 
added, that no manufacturers pay more in ex- 
ciſes than thoſe employed in this branch; and 
{appoſing 59,000 tons to be imported, and 
2 3 | m0 : 
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that one man can make a ton in a year, that 
he pays, in exciſes of all kinds, upwards of 
bl. annually, which are computed to be the 
caſe, there would be an increaſe. of exciſe, at” 
leaſt, to the amount of 300,000l., which 
- would more than doubly pay the loſs to the 
revenue that would ariſe from the non-1mpore 
tation nof —_ tons of tongs) iron. 
We are apt t to 5 Gander] iron and bar 1 iron ; 
as a raw material“ 3 f in che latter ſtate it is 
| | | 8 a ma- 


5 C * The ute. in vis Se on the 1 of 
the American States, fell into the ſame error, and his re- 
marks relative to the duty on import of foreign iron 
were founded on the ſtate of the manufacture of iron in 
Great Britain about 15 years ago, previous to the late 
improvements. He finds that the making of iron is a 
greater trade than his former information had led him to 

believe; and as it may be ſaid to be in an infant Nate, and 
| undoubtedly i is increaſing rapidly, it would be dangerous 
to give it any check at preſent : it is believed, that if the 
duty on the import of foreign iron was removed, many 


great iron works would be immediately diſcontinued, - - 


which now employ ſuch numbers of men in the manner 
the moſt adyantageous to the country, and, at leaſt, ſave 
200, oool. which otherwiſe muſt be ſent out of this coun- 
try; but being ſpent and circulated among the induſtri- 
ous, a conſiderable part muſt by them be ultimately paid 
to the national ſupport in the exciſe on the various ar- 
| 2 5 ticles 


| ſhares, nnn peY to be taken 
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a manufacture far aden and in a mid. 
way ſage from the | ore to 1 We 
7 ' ſhould 


Mae conſumed by a Works would be 3 


which within a few years have coſt immenſe ſums, but 


would become uſeleſs and of no value, to the ruin of 
thoſe men, who with great ſpirit have inveſted their for. 


tunes in them, under the faith and expectation that tho 


duties on foreign iron would continue. Theſe are 
weighty conſiderations; at the ſame time it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, there is a probability, that in a few years, by the 
exertions of ſeveral very ingenious men now engaged in 
the buſineſs, that we may be able fully to ſtock the mar- 


ket at home, which is neceſſary to put this country. on a 


footing with foreign countries, and then we may gra- 
dually lower the duty, or rather the duty will ceaſe of 
courſe, as it will not anfwer to bring in iron, when it 
can be made in en ee, and as' PO ä 
home. | 
This much may be fairly advanced, that from the 
improvements that have been made, particularly from 
the capital improvement of coak bar iron by Meſſis. 
Wright and Jeſfon, which is the method now generally © 
practiſed, that kind of iron has been much improved in 


its quality; and the quantity made is greatly increaſed, 


and likely to be more ſo; for as nearly the ſame number 
of furnaces are kept up as were during the war, and fow- 
cannon are now making, the immenſe quantity of caſt 
iron which was annually abſorbed by theſe inſtruments, 
will be now converted into bar iron, and 'many of the 
cannon themſelves will be literally turned into plough 


| oF 
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ſhould- obſerve that the great eonſumption 
of iron is in the groſs articles and not in 
thoſe which require the greateſt degree of 
manufacture. Iron has this peculiar recom- 
mendation above almoſt all other manufac. 
tures, that in every ſtage of it, its value is 
ſimply the product of labour, which labour 
is not N che | . or 8 8 open 


olf 8 iron at this critical conjundture 1 this trade 
might fall to the ground. | 5 
The fubſtitation of ſteam engines in low n ; 
mills: to work the furnaces and farges, | bas much increaſed = 
the powers of manufacturing bar i iron. By whom ſteam 
engines were firſt applied to raiſe water for the wheels ol 
furnaces is not known to the author; but Mr. Wilkinſon 
vas the firſt who applied them directly to blow the fur: 
nace without the intervention of a water wheel; and 
Meſſrs, Boulton and Watt were the firft that applied 
ſteam engines to work forge mills directly without the 
intervention of water wheels: they have erected ſeveral 
for that purpoſe, and there are one or two on the common 
conſtruction applied to the ſame uſe, which they perform 
in an inferior manner, and at a greater expence of fuel — 
Moſſrs. Boulten and Watt have alſo made ſeveral en- 
gines for turning mills of other ſorts, and are now ma- 
king many more. The advantages of their engines 
TCeoyſiſt in their ſaving two-thirds of the fuel uſed to do 
the ſame work by common fire engines, in their being 
more manageable, and better conſtructed in every re- 
158 cial 
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| cial: to the health of thoſe employed, but, 
on the contrary, has been Ry whole. 
lame. 


5 Joc to 60,000 tons of pig iron, and 
between 20 and 30, ooo tons of bar iron are 
made in Britain, and the annual demand for 
the latter is from 70 to 80,000 tons, of 
which between 50 and 60,000 are imported, 
the value of which is ſo much money paid 
for foreign labour. It is _ computed, that 
' Great Britain makes, at leaſt, 10,000 tons of 
iron more than ſhe did a few years ago, whick 
at 161. per ton, the preſent average price, 
amounts to 160,000). ; and this quantity is 
likely to be much more than doubled in a very 
| ſhort period. If the demand is only 70,000 
tons, the manufacturing of the whole within 
the country will employ 70, ooo labourers, 
and valuing the iron only at 1 5l. per ton, will 
produce an annual profit of more than a mil- 
lion to the nation. But if the making of iron 
is not encouraged and extended, the ſum that 
now goes from this country for that article 
will be increaſed. The price of Ruſſia iron 
riſes very rapidly; 5 per cent. in 1784, and 
as great a riſe is expected in 1785. Ruſſia 
TD - 5 has 
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has found a vent by the Black Sea; and ſome 
fabrics, particularly that of Toula, which 
formerly ſent much to England, now woes 
none, | 


The price muſt increaſe alſo from the im- 
menſe deſtruction of the woods by the iron 
works, and by the ſlowneſs of the growth 
of woods, and the negle& of them in Si- 
beria, where are the principal iron works. 

It is ſurpriſing, indeed, that Ruſſia can af- 

ford iron ſo cheap as ſhe does. The Abbe | 
D'Auteroche reports, that on the ſpot; in 
Siberia, iron is mated at leſs than 308. 


Engliſh, per ton. It is all conveyed: an 


aſtoniſhing diſtance by inland carriage, yet 


it is . at Peterſburgh at about 8s. per - 


The beſt fable iron comes from 
Nase in Siberia; it is carried by land 


to the Tchuſchauwaia, which falls into the 


Kama, and that into the Wolga below the 
city of Kaſan; it then aſcends the Wolga, 
and is brought by the Ladoga canal to 
peterſburgh. With the decreaſe of vaſſal- 
lage and increaſe of civilization, the price 
of labour alſo will riſe in Ruſſia. The pre- 


ſent low price of iron in Ruſſia is partly 
denne 
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| accounted for by this circumſtance, that | 

the Empreſs grants a diſtri& with the 

; peaſantry on it, and the perſon to whom it 
1s granted not paying for the latter, as is 


5 - uſual in other countries where negroes are 
5 employed, the Price of ; their labour i is 


- - * o 


as] inquiry into theſe ee is ne- 
ceſlary, when not only the preſent but the 
probable future ſtate of the iron trade 
ſhould be examined, The object is of the 
_ utmoſt conſequence, eſpecially to Britain, 
The expedicncy of endeavouring, on the part 
of Ireland, to make iron a principal manufac- 
ture of that kingdom, and of interfering 
with a favourite and eſtabliſhed manufacture 
of Great Britain, may be doubted. It will 
be difficult to raiſe the manufacture 1 in Ire- 
land in competition with that of Britain, 
The capital of Ireland maybe otherwiſe em · 
ployed to advantage, particularly in manu- 
factures ſo advantageous and natural to her 
as leather, &c.; but if ſuch A competition 
" ſhould be thought an object for the mutual 
advantage of the two countries, it will at 
TE leaſt be fair and reaſonable that the manu- 

| * faQures 
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faftures of each ſhould: be exported to all 


parts charged with ſimilar or equivalent du- | 
ties, and rhis only can be En an equal 


ſettlement. 


„„ e which it will be 


more difficult to arrange with Ireland than 
on that of iron; and in con ſequence of the 


revolutions which have taken place in A- 


merica and Ireland, thoſe intereſted in the 


iron trade of this kingdom are alarmed; 
they think it is become matter of very ſe- 

rious conſideration, how far that branch of 
manufacture may or is likely to be affected 
by its new 1 80 liſters Ireland. | : 


Ireland will not n cha ſpirit of her 
compact, if ſhe does not put the ſame duty 
on the export of iron wares to the Ameri- 


can States, to which ſhe had agreed when 


they were dependent on England. It may 


be proper to ſtate, that when Ireland, in 
1578, obtained a free trade to the Britiſh 
colonies, ſhe undertogk, by the act of her 


own Parliament, toiequalize the duties, that 


4 Iriſh moni e not be able 


9 85 eee en 
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to ſupply the colonies on better terms than 
2 En W in their reſ Fee branches, 1 75 


The e of the iron trale of. 1 


ns Ireland a participation in their branch 
of trade, on payment of equal duties with 
themſelves, the duty on bar iron being at 
that time ay different | Try the two "Ing | 

N 1 c | 


It wil firſt propoſed to impoſe on all fos 
reign. bar 1 iron imported into Ireland the ſame 
duties as were then paid in England on the 
fame articles, but this propoſal was declined. - 
The only other method of equalizing was, 
by impoſing ſuch a duty on iron wares and 
iron exported from Ireland, as ſhould ſend 
them to market charged with duties equal to 
the Engliſh. - The following calculations for 
the average on' which the' par of duty was 
calculated, were ſatisfactory to both parties 


at that time, and were deemed fair between 


the two countries. The gentleman who ne- 
gociated for Ireland, declared himſelf pers 
fectly ſatisfied therewith, and that he was 
honourably treated by the iron trade of Eng- 
land. A clauſe was immediately added to 

| Oe: A the 
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the act of Parliament then in agitation, im- 
poſing a duty of al. 108. on all bar iron; 
and 3l. 38. 11d. on all iron wares exported 


from Ireland to the Britiſh colonies in the 
Weſt Indies, and on the coaſt of — 


5 e on theſe calculations: 


Calculation made i in 1 1758. for 8 the 


duty on a ton of der! iron between Eng- 
land and Ireland. | 


* 


| | . bo "4: 
A ton of bar- iron pays duty on 
neee e into England 21. 8s. 
' 6d. * and draws back nothing on 
re · export to r or the Britin 
Weſt Indies + | 5 — 2 8 1 
A ton of bar iron into Ireland pays 
108. Iriſh duty t. of which it 
| draws back 6d. on Ego ng: 


OS There i is : xn abide to the duty on importation of 
bar iron into Britain ſince 1778. 


I On exportation to Ireland or | ſettlements i in Africa, 


5 the whole is drawn back except the old ſubſidy. The 
ſame is now allowed to America and the 3 on 
bar iron, but not on wrought iron. | 
1] The fame duty is payable on importation of i iron 

: _ ys from all parte. . 
e Ee 2 | 5 tion, 


ccc ‚ ‚ r ² TÄ 
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" Brovght forward 2 8 6 
tion, duty remaining is 26. 6d. 
un: — 2 4 | 

1 
Difference in bes of Itctand; Eng- 
liſh money „ 2 6 
Add, to make this Iriſh 1 10 


— ——— 


Duty to bn impoſed on every ton of 
bar 1 iron 8 from Ireland 2 10 0 


Caculation for equalizing the duty on a 
ton of iron wares between ee and 
Ireland, made in 1778. 


zo cwt. of bar iron is, on Ah avetage, ny 
eſtimated to produce one ton of 
manufactufed iron wares. 

- gocwt. of bar iron into Great Britain, 
at 21. 88. 64. pays > Þ 31 12 9 

3ocwrt. ditto into Tretand, win 
per ton Iriſh, or gs. 2d. Engliſhn 


e 1 


Difference in favour of Ireland, in 
| Sap mene, ß 2 19. 0 
. Brought 
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Add, to make this Iriſh money = o 4 11 


Duty to be impoſed on a ton of iron 
wares when exported from Ire- 
lane FF 


An act in conformity to this calculation was 
ſoon after paſſed in the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, and the duties above are now in 
force in Ireland. 


TE. memorial from Boland is now dikes 
the Miniſtry, complaining of the duty im- 

| poſed on a ton of iron wares, as being taken 
on an unfair average, and intimating that a 
ton {of ſplit iron, or iron hoops, do not re- 
quire ſo great a quantity of bar to produce a 
ton of manufacture; it is true that thoſe oo 

| articles, and thoſe ?wo only, do not require 

much more than 21 ct. of bar to produce a 
ton; but it is argued, that there is an im- 
menſe variety of bright iron and ſteel wares, 
of which a ton cannot be manufactured from 
zoewt. 40 owt. or even zocwt. of bar iron; 
even in the article of ſmall ns zocwt. 

| of | 


— — Z¶ÿM— 
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of bar produces only 21 c wt. 3. 9 of 
manufacture. With the approbation of both 

parties, the average was made on one average 


only, to avoid a variety of e for 
Kent articles, | | | 


It ſeems proper here to e that hy 
duty on a ton of bar iron into England is 
| Increaſed, ſince 1 778, 75. 5d. per ton; ſo 
that the true equalizing duty on Ireland 
ſhould now be 3I. 168. 3d, and not 3. 38. 
11d. The latter duty, which is now in force 
in Ireland, is the difference of duty on 
250wt.. only of bar to a ton of iron wares; 
an average ſo much too low, that Britain 
thinks ſhe has now a right to complain as 
the Oey, ens in this gene 


1 would have been and more l 
to the different manufactures of iron in Ire 
land, if two averages had been taken, one 
on nails, hoops, and other heavy articles; 
and another on the lighter and brighter ar- 
ticles of iron and ſteel wares, in which the 
waſte of the material is abundantly more 
conſiderable; and then 25 cwt. perhaps would 
| have been an equitable. calculation for the 


ay . ; : groſs, 
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| 40 and 40 or 45 cwt. for the ſmaller and 
bright wares, which might have prevented ” 


the claim from being made Beg n . 
the e of the e 


los "RI ſays, 85 the ns of 
3l. 38. 11d. on her wares is too much, becauſe _ 
England makes a large quantity of iron, and 
_ conſequently a great proportion of her wares | 
go out free of duty. England conſumes more 
than double the quantity of iron for internal 
uſes than ſhe makes; it cannot therefore be 
juſtly. ſaid that any iron wares go out of - \ 
England free of the duty paid on bar iron Y 
imported, and as Ireland can now. 1mport 
iron from Ruſſia conſiderably cheaper than it 
can be imported into England, Ireland is 
therefore ſupplied for its internal uſes on 
1 terms. | 


| The rake adden of Great Be — | 
ouſly: aſſert, there will be nothing like equali- £ i 
ty or reciprocity, unleſs both countries pay | 
the ſame duty on the importation of foreign 
bar iron; and that that duty ſhould not be 
lower than it now is in England, viz. 
21, x68, 1d. per ton Engliſh, which is equal 


to 


* 
— . ator en tn —§—ð1—Cf,ũ,öÜ.Üd. 7 ˙wA or ron de 
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to 31. os. gd. Iriſh, as a reduction of that 
duty would tend to defeat its operation in 
favour of Britiſh iron works, which deſerve 
and require at this juncture every ſupport 


and encouragement from the country. Even 


ſuch an equalization would leave a great ad- 
vantage to Ireland, as her manufactures do 


not pay the number of exciſes which are 


paid in Britain. If iron ore ſhould be want- 
ing in Ireland, the beſt is to be had from 
Lancaſhire and Cumberland, and may go 
as ballaſt to oak bark, and be delivered in 
Ireland on cheaper terms than to the makers 
of iron in moſt parts of Britain, where this 
kind of ore is uſed. The tranſportation to 
the eaſtern coaſt of Ireland will not coſt one 


half of what is now paid by the icon makers 


at Chepſtow, and the Ports of the Severn, 


| where great quantities of it are ſent, and 


through Hull to Rotheram, and other in- 
land works; and in Scotland it 1s:ufed at a 
Nill greater expence; and if pit coal and peat 


or turf TRE be wanting - Ireland“, thut 


article 


* As to abe artjgle 3 5 . is plenty - i fore 


| parts of Ireland, and probably i in time they may be got 
atas low a price as in England, The iron ore, thelime 


3 Es | Kone 


LY err _ I 
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irticis may be had as cheap on her eaſtern 
coaft from Britain as in ſeveral parts of the 


latter, and much cheaper than in London, 


where many branches of the iron manu- 
facture are carried on to a great extent, viz. 
hoops, rods, anchors, ſhip bolts, &c. It is 


well known that coals are above 30 per cent 


dearer in the Thames than in the Liffy. 


While Ireland had woods, ſhe had alfo 
many iron works; but when the former were 
cut down and deſtroyed, there was of courſe 
nearly an end of the latter; the improve- 


ments in making iron have encouraged her 
_ . to revive them; ſome ſteam engines are now 


erecting, and ſhe is rapidly increaſing her 
manufactures of iron; and as the true means 
of benefiting the country would be by en- 


couraging 1 the making of the.1 iron, which ſhe 


ſtone the ore is generally to be found where "me is coal) 


and coal will be found in the fame neighbourhood, and 


with the help of ſteam engines and navigations (no 


country is better fitted for the latter than Ireland) iron 


works may be eſtabliſhed where vor thoſe artieles can 


be found. Peat has been uſed in England in iron works; 
but: furnaces are nom etecting in Ireland on land aboun» 
ding with iron ore and coal. 


FF | : can 
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can uſe in her manufactures, the only method 


of eſtabliſhing that work will be by laying 
the heavy duty * on foreign iron imported, 
which will operate as a bounty in favour of 
her iron works. Till that is done, it cau- 


not be expected any quantity of iron will 
be made there; at preſent nothing can be 
expected, except an emigration of Engliſh 
capitals to be employed | in Ireland to vend 


foreign labour in the form. of rod iron, 


hoops, ſheets, and heavy articles, to the 
prejudice of both Fa 


The 1 of cm a ton 1 iron, va- 
lue 14]. in Ireland, into hoops, rods, &c. will 


not exceed 20s., and is the whole of the 


profit on this capital+; which iron, if made in 
the country, the whole would be a national 


- profit, being ſimply the produce of ſo much la- 


bour. In ſhort, there can be no doubt that the 


* Since the additional duties of two 5 per cents, and 
the diſcounts ( have been taken off ) which makes near 


38s. per ton, the Englifh iron works have increaſed rapidly, 


and ſeveral thouſand tons of bar iron have been made 
more than were made when the duty was leſs. 

+ By rolling and ſlitting, iron is very little advanced 
from the bar; the labdur is not ſo mbch : as ten ſhillings 
per ton. | 

national 
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national object ſhould be to make the iron at 
home, and thereby ſave ſo much, and em- 
ploy a great number of people; and it was 
thus that ſo much treaſure, formerly unknown 
to Britain, has been drawn from the earth. 
The only other ſatisfactory mode of equaliz- 
ation and reciprocity, will be by laying duties 
on exportation of iron manufactures from Tre- 
land to all parts, equal to the charges with 


which they go from Britain, and this, it is 


faid, would be conſonant to the ſpirit of the | 
compact, and in return for the participation 
of the mention trade, | 


5 Thoſe concerned in the iron trade add, that 
if neither of theſe. take place, Ireland only pay- 
ing 10s, where Britain pays 56s. ſhe muſt un- 
derſel the latter in her commerce with the 

American States, the great mart for Britiſh 
iron wares *, and alſo on the continent of Eu- 


ropes 


* The following calculation is 4 given, to prove the | 
adyantage Ireland would have: | 


Calculation for iron hoops, 

L. 5 So 
A ton of Ruſſia iron, fit for hoops, coſt, 1% | 
in 1784, into London, nearly 2.0 

| F f 2 | Brought 
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rope, particular] y Portugal, which takes moſt 
iron hoops *, and ſo materially in heavy iron 


5 Brought forward, 5 
Walle of metal and charge of rolling, „„ 


Coſt of a ton of hoops i in London, — 1 0 


Difference of Wel on a ton of bar iron 5 
8 favdur of Ire 


c Coſt of a ton of hoops in Dublin, — 15 8 
| Difference i in . of TE about 151. DEE 
per cert. ; 
Calculation of ſplit iron. | 
A ton of Ruſſia bar iron fit for rod iron, } 14 9 
cCioſt into London, in 1784, about 141. LE 
Maſte of metal and charge of ſlitting, - 1 10 


Colt of a ton of rod iron in London, 15 10 
Difference of duty in favour of Ireland, - 2 7 


5 Coſt of a ton of rod iron at Dublin — 13 9 


Difference in favour of Ireland between 1 5 and 201, 


per cent. 


N. B. Theſe calculations are made, on an average, for 
Engliſh ports; and the compariſon is made on a ſuppo- 
ſition that coals are at the ſame price in the Iriſh ports. 
Bur the difference in the Thames and in the Liffy has 
been already mentioned. 


* America and Parte took two thirds of the b | 


export of iron wares. 


Wares, 
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wares, that The muſt very rapidly ſupplant 


Britain in that branch of trade, unleſs the e 


port of the manufacture is protected by a 
bounty which muſt exceed the duty on the 
import of bar iron, as 30 cwt. of the lat- 
ter will, on an average, make leſs than 22 
ewt. of wrought iron, and conſequently the 
bounty ſhould be near a third more than the 
duty; and they farther add, that they hope, 
if their equitable deſire is refuſed, and farther 
meaſures ſhould be neceſſary, that the legiſla- 
ture will moreover prote& them, by other 
regulations which may be ſuggeſted. They 
declare alſo, that unleſs they are protected by 
the legiſlature, they muſt deſert the works, 
which have coſt millions, and migrate with 
their capitals to Ireland; the loſs to the na- 
tion, they ſay, it is unneceſſary for them to 
ſtate. | 


It has been already obſerved, that equality 
and reciprocity require that Ireland ſhould 
lay the ſame duties on the importation of 
the materials of manufacture * as are paid 


* It will Kill remain, in the opinion of many, to bs ” 
eramined, what compenſation ſhould alſo be wats for 
Friſe "Oy Jights, de. Ke. | 

Ws 
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in Britain, or that they ſhall be equalized 
on the export of the manufactures to all 
parts. The firſt will, be objected to, on 
the part of Ireland, as charging her con 
ſumption heavily and unneceſſarily; andi it 
is objectionable on the part of this country, 
unleſs the duties are drawn back on expor- 
tation to Britain, and laid on importation 
into Britain from Ireland: otherwiſe Ireland 
will receive the! duties or revenue ariſing on 
the conſumption of Britain, which the latter 
no enjoys. The ſecond method of equa- 
lizing, viz. by laying the ſame duties on 
the export of the manufacture to all parts, 
will, alſo, probably be objected to by Ireland, 
becauſe ſhe is already in poſſeſſion of the ad- 
vantage of ſending out manyarticles to all coun- 
tries, except the Britiſh plantations, charged 
with leſs duties than the ſame articles going 
from Britain ; and. Britain will object to this 
mode of equalizing, becauſe it will be eaſily 
evaded. It has not been, and it will not be, 
the policy of Treland to enforce a very exact 
obſervance of ſuch cautions as may be adopt- 
ed: but Britain will ſubmit her manufac- 
tures, her trade and commercial laws, to the 
fidelity of the Cuſtom-houſe officers of wa 
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land in this and in many reſpects — In 
ſhort, it is impoſſible for her to be ſecured | 
permanently in the regulations that may 
be made; but when her trade is once gone 
in conſequence of her arrangements, and 
ſhe finds herſelf diſappointed, the recovery 
of that trade is not probable. It has been 
already obſerved, that equalization, 1 in gene- 
ral would benefit Ireland and prejudice Bri- 
tain leſs than i is imagined. : this muſt be al- 
ways underſtood under an arrangement in 
every. reſpect reciprocal ; and if Ireland real- 
ly means ſuch, the more the ſubje& is ex- 
amined, the leſs favourable. ſhe will find 
ſuch an arrangement *; and that the whole 
ſyſtem - is likely to be productive of much 
more embarraſſment and ill temper than 
Nragtagy to both. countries. . 


| "Unleſs 3 iron manufuctures go to the Ame- 
nian States from Ireland, charged with 
the ſame duties and burdens as from Bri- 

In an equal arrangement of manufaQures, Ireland 
Wi expect to give a bounty on the export of Britiſh 
linens, in the ſame manner as it is given in Britain on 


the export of Kiſh: linens, from denen 2559 
e n CLAW, phe W 
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tain, it is obvious, that Ireland muſt in time 
have the whole of this trade: and unlefs 
Britain obtains this equilization, ſhe ſubmits 
not to preſent but to certain future compe> 
tition without the ea return. | 


It has been generall ſuppoſed g that Ireland 
has great Abd bee in working iron 
mines, when compared with Great Britain; 
but the reaſon does not appear, unleſs it 
ſhould ariſe from want of capital ; in general 
it may be obſerved, that the private ca- 
pitals of Engliſh manufacturers at preſent 
combat the purſe of Ireland, in the hands of 
à bountiful and liberal parliament, But if 
| Engliſhmen will employ their capitals in 
Ruffia, why ſhould they not employ them in 
Ireland *? Some Engliſhmen, with Englifh 
capitals, 


x n the uneammnen proceedings of | 


| Ireland, and her unſettled ſtate, may reaſpnably prevent 
it at this time; and her frequent threats of an abſentee 


tax do not ſeem very judicious or well calculated to 


promote migration to Ireland. Men will not truſt their 
property in a country. where fach an arbitrary and im- 
patient diſpoſition is ſhewn, or lay it out where it ean 
be liable to ſuch diſadvantage and reſtraints. The au- 
thor being himſelf 3 in the predicament of an abſentee, = 

| | ſhould 
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capitals, are erecting large works in Ruſſia 
for rolling, ONES: tuning 1 Ke. | 


Unleſs the great improvements in making 
iron ſhould enable Britain and Ireland, in time, 
to ſupply themſelves with that article, ſurely | 
25 muſt be ſurpaſſed i in the manufactures f 


it. At preſent Britain alone pays above ſix 
inked? thouſand pounds yearly for that 


article to foreign countries. The following 


account of expences on a ton of i iron from 


| ſhould not have OY this obſervation? ifrhs PE | 
tte tax likely to take place, or that the change of 


property from one country to the other would be 'very 


 diſadvantageous, at a time when eſtates in England ſell 


at 23 years purchaſe, and under ; but indeed if ſuch a tax 


could effectually be eſtabliſhed in Ireland, the price of land 
would probably fall to ten years purchaſe. No abſentee, 
however, would keep land there longer than he could poſſi- 


| blyavoid it. Ireland would feel a ſcarcity of money, much 
greater than ſhe has ever experienced As ſhe may ſome- 
times want money, it is not quite prudent to talk of ſuch 


meaſures. Engliſhmen are not very fond of lending mo · 


ney to Ireland ; and they will be much leſs ſo, when they 
recollect the ſame reaſon exiſts for taxing the money 


of an abſentee on mortgage, as the land of an abſentee; 
there i is this difference, indeed, that the mortgagee draws. 
more money in proportion, and a clearer and. larger in⸗ 
come, from the country than the proprietor of an eſtate. 


«x Re 4. . | G: 5 5 Ruſſia, 5 


[ 


N 
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Ruſſia, ſhews the difference in carrying on the 
manufacture i in the two countries. No * 
than 51. 45. 2d. the ton. 


12155 


Commiſſion, lehman, ia, = 9 
cuſtom, and all other r „ 
charges, 

Ruſſian duty on export, 3 9 8 

+ The Sound duties „ 2 8 

Two- third port charges, © 1 6 

Freight and inſurance, about 0 19 © 

Landing, cuſtom-houſe charges, . 
duty to the Ruſſia Company mf 5 7.0 

London, &c. &c. 5 

Duty in Britain, — * 18 1 
$:4 3 


The duties on importation into Ireland from 


Britain, are, 


On unwrovught i iron, 108. per ton. | 
On hoops, 48. 1d. per cwt. 
On iron, ore, and cinders, 5:4 per ton. 


+ This Sound duty ſometimes amounts fam gol. to 
1001. ; and more, on a ſingle ſhip's cargo. It is an ex- 
traordinary inſtance to what nations will ſubmit through 


habit; but, 1 the 1 power oy Ruſha, : 
may not — laſt. 


ireland 
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Ireland makes little bar i iron; ; her impor- | 


'eition of iron increaſed near a third in ten 


years, which proves the increaſe of her ma- 
nufactures and of her conſumption, as her 
importations of wrought | iron have in gene- 
ral increaſed, and not inconſiderably; but ſtill 


the latter are ſmall when compared with her 
NOIR | 

Vn an average of three years, ending 25th 
March 1773, iron imported into Ireland, 


Cut. ars. Ibs. 


From che Eaſt Country 8 74.683 3 251 
From Britain — 44,352 1 4 


= io 1 2 


— ů 


Ditto of i iron, on an average of three years, 
ending 25th March, 1783: 


| Cwt. qrs. lbs. 
From the Eaſt Country® 98,488 1 gz 
From Britain - 7457 30 9 44 


Total 173.218 1 14 


ws. 0 N 


* The import into Ireland from St. lags 3 


in 1784, was 2514 tons, or 50, 280 cyt. 
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Export from Irddand of iron and iron ware | 


for the ſame years. 


Ironmongers' ware. „ 
2 Value. . ö Tons. Cwt. 


% 1 ⁵— 8 


$753 — W1 4 — £2 
Z.. 8 


Hardware. Ironmongers' ware. Wrought iron. Iron. 
Value. value. Cut. 4. Ib. Tons Cut. 


x73: x6 3 0 ap 043 2:99: 0 0 
x90 22121 ,,, 95 37 9 0 


1783 213 9 6 85 39 359 2% 81. 


Imports into Ireland for the year ending 25th 
March, 178 35 of 1 iron and iron ware. 
Hardware, „ on; 773 


Iron, cwt. q. lv. 164,187 
Knives, No. 3 579,833 


Pots, Ne,, =. 746 
Razors, No. %%% 14;885 
Sciſſars, groſe, dozens = 757 
Scythes, dozens = 4,089 


O O o0so0o 0 oo 


080000000 - » 


Small parcels, value = 24,473 17 51 
Iron ore, tons: 323 0 0. 
Almoſt 
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_ Almoſt the whole of the above 1 


were imported from Britain, except iron? 
which came from ſeveral countries in the 


denn * 
Cwr. 


. From England . 61,943 


Scotland | . 3:14 


* Gueraſey < ' 40 


Jerſey - - . 1238 


Sweden 33,489 
Ruſſia - . 1 2,8 7 3 : 


Denmark and Norway 1, 152 
Eaſt Country - 63 


| Germany 5 = 525 © © 
Flanders N22 


| New York- VVV 


7 [GLASS MANUFACTURE. 5 


Side the beavy duty was laid, a few years 


ago, on glaſs in Britain, Ireland has made an 
extraordinary progreſs in that manufacture — 
ſhe had little of it before; but nine glaſs houſes 
have now ſuddenly ariſen in Ireland. The ex - 
tention of the trade of that NOOR muſt alſo 


= 
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be conſidered as a ſpur to this manidifafides; al- 
though ſhe did very little towards her own 
ſupply before. She ſtill imports in large quan- 

tities; but ſhe muſt ſoon have almoſt the whole 
of this trade to the Britiſh ſettlements and the 
American States. The Britiſh tax is laid in a 
pernicious manner on the metal; the waſte and 
blemiſhed part are taxed and retaxed without 
end; and bad ware will be ſent out to avoid 
the loſs. Several glaſs-houſes at Stourbrid ge 
have been given up lately * ; the number in 
London is greatly reduced, and our exporta- 
tion to the Continent, it is ſaid, is now prin- 
cipally confined to articles of a high price, 
which form but a ſmall part of the manufac- 
ture. The French, alſo, have decoyed away 
many of the beſt workmen, and have thereby 
improved their own manufacture of glaſs.— 


The table glaſs made in Ireland is. very 


handſome, and apparently as good as any 


made in England; at the ſame time the beſt 
drinking glaſſes are three or four ſhillings per 
dozen cheaper than Engliſh. The. general- | 
increaſed conſumption in Ireland appears, 
from the importation of moſt articles, except 


- * glaſſes, in nearly the fame quantities, 
And alo at Liverpool. ; 


not ⸗ 
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notwithſtanding fo conſiderable a quantity 8 5 
now made in the: country. | 


Her export of olafs begins to be conficle 
rable, as appears from the following account; 
but in the laſt year, ending 25th March, 
1784, it was greatly increaſed, — for ſhe ſent 
to America alone 532 dozen of bottles, and 
20, 736 drinking glaſſes. This, however, may 


be conſidered as an effort on the firſt opening 


of trade with the American States; and. it 
may be doubted whether a ſpeculation of ſo 
much riſque will ſpeedily be repeated to the 
fame extent *, The greater part of the drink- 
ing glafles ſhe exported in the year ending 

235th March, 1783 3. went to Portugal. 


Aceount of glaſs imported into . on 
an average of three years, ending 25th 
March 1773. 


Bottles, Dozens 39.7684 


o 2,08 3 
Drinking, No. 200, 222 
„ - © New $8,112 


Glaſs ware, Value 3,745l. 145. 3d. 


Vet a principal glaſs houſe in Dublin has received 
orders frem New York that would employ i it two years. 
2» | \ Account 
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Account, of glaſs imported into "PTY on 
an average of three years, ending 25th March, 


1783. 


Bottles, Dozens, | 0 3 

. | Caſes, A 2,0671 
Drinking. No. 22, 248 
%% 
Glaſs ware, Value 3.67 5l. 115. 90. 


There v was no export of glaſs go Ireland c 
before 1780; fince that time the export has 
been as follows : | | 


Bottles. Drinking. Glaſs ware. Caſes. 


1 Dozen, No. 85 Value. 
E SARYf : Le 3. | d. a 


1781 e 0B 20 
1782 1738 172 II . © — 
1783 468 9910 — ——— — 
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The ſacceſoful Rony of the Brirf . 
glaſs manufactory i in Ireland, within à very 
| few years, ſhews the progreſs ſhe is likely | 
to make i in a ſhort period 1 in that of earthen 
Ware. At has ſhe has no very conſide- 

. rable 
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rable works, except of the coarſe. kinds; but 
as foreign countries have ;imitated the En- 
gliſn manufacture, eee, will do it to 
greater advantage. There are no laws to pre- 
vent the emigration o of workmen to that king - 
dom as there are an- reſpect to foreign coun- 
tries; on the contrary, the vicinity of Ire- 
land, added to the ſameneſs of language 
and laws, will give great facility to emigra- 
tions whenever the Iriſh manufactures ſhall -: 
be in a ſtate to give rene to . 
| ang ingenuity. | | 
| The —_ ond extenſive earthen-ware 
works in England owe their eſtabliſhment; 
in their preſent ſuperior ſtile, to the ability | 
and elegant taſte of Mr. Wedgwood; he 
may have the ſatisfaction of thinking that 
perhaps no one man ever gave employment 
toa greater number of manufacturers, or was 
the cauſe of a greater exportation of a: manu- 
facture ſo variouſly advantageous to his coun- 
ti exhibiting at the ſame time to all, parts 
of the world, the progreſs Britain has 


laely made in the beau tiful as well as uſeful 
arts. 


o ” O 8 
. * * * 
* 4 3 : p $7 
6:7 s «4. 7 - . 4 * 
* 4 4; e - 
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: fans of Por labouring people in — 


and diſtant parts of England, in raifing'the 
raw materials, preparing and wörkeing them. 


No foreign materials are cnüpleyed in it; 
its value, therefore, confifis whollyin 1 
dees 1985 e produce. | e 


The freightage i it Farihes fer . ouſt 
ing trade, that beſt and readieſt ſupply for 
the navy, is very conſiderable, and peeuli- 
anxly intereſting, as the raw materials ure 
brought from Poole in Dorſetfſhire, Tin- 
mouth, and other places, by thoſe veſſels 
which are employed at the: proper feaſotts, 
in the Newfoundland "Theſe thate- 
rials are carried i Liverpool and 


Hull, to the amount of many thouſand tons 


_ * yearly, and from thence by river and canal 

navigation, tion, to the Potteries in Staffordſhire. 
What is peculiar to this manufacture, aud 
-renders it ſtill more valuable is, that "the 
© wares furniſh ſome of them five or ſix tithe 


and none leſs than two or three times as 


much "tonnage as the raw materials (ebals 
excepted, which are not brought by water) 
and are returned by a 198 circuitous naviga · 
1 2 tion 


— A as r_0 Sons Mae UE TE e e 


D. 
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tion to all parts of the coaſt of this iſland, 
from whence they are ſhipped for foreign 
markets. It is a known fact, that this cheap 
aud bulky article makes a part of the cargo 

of almoſt every; ſhip that leaves our ports: 
national concern, that the quantity exported 
amounts, according to ſome calculations, to 
nine · tenths, but certainly not -leſs than five- 
en of he whole produce, + 


1 „ 


pelent magnitude and ſtate of perfection 
| within-theſe very. few - years, little attention 


; 

: be hitherto. been paid for preſerving the 
: channels. open for its admiſſion into foreign 
1 markets: it has therefore been clogged with 
5 impoſts and prohibitions, more, perhaps, than 
1 wy other Britiſh manufacture. In Sweden, 
g Denmark Brandenburg. Pruſſia, and Portu- 
1 nl, it is prohibited: in the latter kingdom, 
+ indeed, wre are told that it will nom be ad- 
„ WH nitted, but on a duty of four times the value 


ache goods; and in the Auſtrian Nether: 
. lands, the duty is at preſent nearly three times 
) b value of the The King of 
Js | Pruflia has lately laid 4 doulide impoſt on 
IN = Hha this 


2% EARTHEN WARE | 
this manufacture, one upon its going into 
Dantzic, and another payable on the Viſ. 
tula, in the paſſage from Dantzic to Poland. 
I !be late edit of the Emperor “, for the pro- 
hibitiqn of Engliſh-manufaQures, will give 
| the laſt ſtroke to our exports into his domi- 
nions: In Saxony, our wares pay a very high 
duty: in Spain, t to which our exports have 
been great, an impeſt bas lately taken place, 
more than equal to the value of our eheaper 
ſpecies of earthen ware: in Livonia, a duty of 
30 per cent. has been added to one before' of 
10 per cent. and in the other dominions of 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia, the duty is likewiſe. 40 
per cent. In Holland and Italy, the duties 
are moderate; and the demand is accordingly 
very dee and ork our beſt gw! 
4 
Sons of the ei; imo and 
prohibitions have taken place, in conſe quence, 
It 1s ſaid, of our partiality to Portugal wines, 
and our duties on foreign linen, and our probi- 
bition of the Jace of the Low Countries, an ar- 
ticle which" is ſmuggled ikea fo _— facility 


* NN 
nt. 28222920 


8 + Pitt hon pn ra for mnt 
. l that 
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that no prohibition can: prevent its e 
tion into this * | 


Since ay As loſt the monopoly of the 
American market, the manufacturers on the 
Continent have had an additional inducement 
to attempt rivalling us. there; for which pur- 
poſe they have hired our workmen, and taken 
every other ſtep in their power. The rapid 
improvement they have made in this manuſac- 
ture ſhew that they have not laboured in vain, 
and that nothing leſs than our utmoſt exer- 
tions, accompanied with ſuch affiftance as Go- 
vernment can afford, in preſerving to us the 
markets that are ftill left open, and opening, 
where practicable, thoſe which are now ſhur, 
can enable us to retain, for any length of time, 
that ſuperiorit y we are at preſent in poſſeſſion 
of; for we have no advantage over many 
parts of the Continent either in the goodneſs 
or cheapneſs of our materials, and labour 
+: (Which conſtitutes nearly the Whole of the 
enxpence of this ie. is at leaſt cent. 


dercerkr. an us. 
- Moſt of wel circumitances vin equally : 
aha Ireland, | 
Account 
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| Account of earthen. ware. imported i into Irs. 


land, on an average of three wr, e | 
"gt TDs 1973. | 


Value. 4 


eat * 8 * 


Account oF earthen ward Sorted: int he. 
land, on an average N - oi * 
85 March, 5 if . | 
5; | Value dis 
17,4011. 145. 


The valuations 12 mſati 


d 


* 


bee — ile wpor the 
remaining manufactures in much detail; but s 
knowledge of the importations and crporta- 
tions of the moſt material of them at different 
periods, with a very few remarks, willforniſh 


— — — 


STOCKINGS 2% 
matter of obſervation to thoſe who wiſh to 
: exainine the aue. => 


The mangfitore of leather 4 0 
haye heen mentioned under the . Pro- 
| _ of: Cattle. 88 


STACKINGS. 


| 11 is remarkable that the importation as 2 
manufacture ſo much in the power of Ireland 
as ſtockings, ſhould have increaſed ſo very 
_ conſiderably in ten years. It is probable, 

however, that the manufacture within the 

country has alſo increaſed, though not in pro- 
portion to the increaſed conſumption; and 
the increaſed importation, when combined 

with other obvious circumſtances, afford a 

fair preſumption of the progreſſive improve- 

ment of the kingdom. Above 7500l. went 
out of the country for thread ſtockings; 

above 3o06l. for cotton; and above 2000l. 

for N in 1 — It Nauen, 

98s." 


5 
„„ STOCKINGS: 


Importation of ſtockings into Ireland. 
Cotton. Silk. Silk & Worſt. Thread. Woollen. Worked, 
Fan. Pan. Pein. Pairs, Pairs, Pein. 
17 12, 222 547 42 18,031 1,875 9,290 
1772 10,363 278 o 15,621 264 4.783 
þ 1773 8,633 296 24 16,888 118 57422 


No exportation of ſtockings from Ireland 
during the _ period. | 


Im portien of tockingPint Ireland. 


„tn.. A . 


ö; =: on. 
| — — 5179335 . 1.4 We RE 24 
1782 20, 0 360 . © 


2783. 2% % %%% „ 
© Sille & Werte: Tires. Welke, Worked, | 

„ 4 rr, | Bilanes-- 5 Pairs, 
1781 228. 29,658 . -33t ,,.5,11t 
1782 348 395717 1,617 9,617 
. eee 5378 3.940% 


Ebern of Rocking gs. from den. 


; Thread. 12 Woollen. = ; Worked. / N 
Doz. Pals. Doz. Pairs. Doz. Pairs. 


1781 43 l , 2,143.1 

1982 14 0 139, 0 138 3 
1783 79 3 259. © 393 © 
EE EE» os fg 


* 
. 


E 2 


. 

As the exportation of hats from Ireland 
exceeds the importation, it is clear that the 
manufacture of that article muſt be very con- 
ſiderable there. In the year ending 25th 
March, 1 784, the export to America alone 
increaſed to 11,867. Neither the Ameri- 
cans nor the French can make good hats for 
want of rabbits' wool in ſufficient quantities. 
It is ſurpriſing at bow low a price, and in 
what quantities, Newcaſtle under Lane affords 
felt n, d 


Account of hats imported into Ireland, on 
an average of three years, ending 5 :5th 


March, 1773. 
No. . 865. 


Account of hats Wet ite Ireland, on 
an average of. three years, ending 2 th 
e I 26s 3. 


No. 2012. | 


Iͤ . un 
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Account of hats exported om Ireland. 


In the year 785 „„ No. 140 
i A430 
"IBF dai 


UPHOLSTERY. 


This manufacture, which, includes carpet- 
— and blankets, is much improved and ex- 
tended 1 in Ireland ; yet the annexed account 
ſhews. an increaſed 1 importation in ten years; 
but the conſumption was ſtill more increaſed. 
If a later average, however, is taken than that | 
ending 1773. there is ſome decreaſe in the 
importation: in a few 3 years the amount pro- 
bably will be trifling; at preſent ns not 
conſiderable. | 


Importation into Ireland of upholdery 5 
ware for the following period: | 


r 1% 1773 
Value. 3 i Value. 


61980. 198. 2d. 43181. - 8 8 5739l. 118. od. | 


No exportation o vpholiacy ware from 


| Treland during the above-mentioned period, 


3 1 
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e - Importation into Ireland of upholſtery | 
ware for the followin E periods: : 


___ Value, Value. Value. 
Hol. 138. id. | 89771, 178. 114d. $2891. 28. 54. 


| Export from Ireland of upholſtery ware 
for ditto : 


1991 1:72. * 1783 
: Value: 7 Value & 
1131. 6s. 8d. 6291. 188. zd. 6361. 188. ol. 


por ASHES 


Notwithſtanding the ſpirited encourage- 
ment which is given for the making this 
eſſential article for the linen manufacture 

within the kingdom, the importation has 
. increaſed one third in ten years, and it muſt 
continue to be very great; but it proves the 
increaſe of the linen manufacture. In the year 
ending 25th March, 1783, the N 5 
from all parts amounted to 
130,893 cwt. 19. 21 Ib. 

| Value, at 25 per OE 163,6161, 158. 11d. 


HT A great 
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A great proportion, as will appear under the 
head of trade with Spain, came warn that 
country. 


Account of pot aſhes tA 3 into e. 
land, on an e of three rj en 


25th en) 1773- 


Ct. "hs Ib. 


54,297 3 163 


Account of pot aſhes imported into Ireland, 
on an average of three years, NY 25th 
5 March, 1783. 
| . Ct. +: „ 

81,028 11 


BOOKS, PAPER, &c. 


Whenever any arrangement is made be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, it is hoped 
that ſome attention will be paid to literary 
property, and that copy right will be ſecured 
on a proper footing : the correction of an 
abuſe injurious to men of genius and ſcience 
ſurely deſerves attention. Many books :have 
been very well printed in Ireland; füll a 

1 con- 
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conſiderable quantity muſt be imported, and | 
more than would be ſuppoſed from the fol- 
lowing account — Indeed the mode of ra- 
ting unbound books, viz. at 10l. per cwt. 
is not very fatisfaftory. A great number of 


books are carried into Ireland without being 
entered. 5 oo 


It appears that in ten years there was no 
great variation in the importation of writing 
paper into Ireland, but the quantity of print- 
ing paper was reduced above half. Several 
other ſorts of paper are imported into Ire- 
land, but not in quantities worth mentioning. 


The late duties on paper in Britain have 
much enhanced the price of books, and de- 
baſed the paper on which they are printed. 
They are taxes on trade and learning. Ire- 
land will underſel Britain in the article of 
pa. 5 | | 


An account of the books and paper im- 
ported into Ireland, on an average of three 
years, ending 25th March, 1773. 

Bound. Value. | Unbound. 
„ ct. gr. Ib. 

Books 183 10 1 201 0 2 

| Preſſing 
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Preſſing. Printing. | Writing, 
Leaves. Reams. KReams. 


Paper 5718 1,9 5,0% 


Ditto of ditto, exported from Ireland du- 
ring three Jour e 2 25th of ny 


254 


I 2 905 
775. C 3 
Cwrt. qrs. "lb, Reams, 
1771 24 $0: 98 
1772 710 1 
3773 LE 


An account of books and paper imported 
into Ireland, on an average of three years, 


| ng 25th March 1783. 


Bound. Unbound. 

| ; Le 1. Ct. qr. Ib, 
Books ' 807 14 98: APE: 1 10 ; 

os Preſſing. Printi Writ ting. 

8 eee 35 — 

Paper 85.257 %% S749 


An account of books and paper exported 
from Ireland, during three years, ending 


25th Neeb 1783. | 

| Paper. 
Bound, Unbound. Writ. Brown. 
Le 4. d. Ct. g. Ib. Rams. Reams, 


ty es 1 19 6 . 
%% I. % T4 1 — 
7777777 1 214 | 933 : 96; 


n. 
& 


. 
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Notwithſtanding the great increaſe of til-. 


\ ge in Ireland, and the improvements in huſ- | 
| bandry, it is extraordinary that her importa- 


tion of beer ſhould increaſe fo conſiderably, 


and her exportation decreaſe, There muſt be 
ſome bad management; and until ſuch mat⸗ 
ters are corrected, Ireland ſhould not ſuffer 
ber attention to be taken off to competitions 


of much difficulty and uncertainty. . In the 
year ending 25th March, 178. 3, the quantity 
of beer imported from England was 51,405 
barrels, and 1 90 barrels from Scotland. 


Account of beer imported and apoted from | 
Inland; on an average of three years, ending 


25th March, 1773. 


Import. Export. 
Barrels. | Barrels. 
45.5851 | 3-559 


Account of beer imported 1 into and alan 
from Ireland, on an average of three years, 
nin 25th March, 1783. 


Import, Export. 
Barrels. | . Barrels. 
54,546 959 


48. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, though laſt mentioned, 'cer- 
tainly ſhould be the firſt in eſtimation, as it 
is in real conſequence. Vet it too often — 
pens in the moſt civilized countries of E 
rope, that this moſt eſſential purſuit of man 
is neglected; and the capital of the commu- 
nity being diverted to uncertain ſpeculations, 
tlie country remains half tilled and hal: 
ſtocked. ManufaQures ſhould be conſidered 
as ſecondary to eee and commerce, 
as . from both. 


The agriculture of Ireland, although there 
Ay: be many exceptions to the general rule, 
1s very bad. The ſoil, however, does its part. 
or rather does almoſt the whole. It muſt. 
nevertheleſs be acknowledged, that a con- 
ſiderable improvement in huſbandry has ta- 
ken place, at leaſt tillage has increaſed; anc 
within ten years Ireland has. become an ex- 
porter of corn, and is likely to continue 
but previous to 1776 ſhe uſed to import corn. 
and ſometimes very largely. It 1 is the want 
1 ; "0k 


+" 
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of capital in the Iriſh farmers, as much as . 
the want of a good ſyſtem of huſbandry, that 
prevents a better cultivation of the earth; 
and the poverty of the tenantry of Ireland is 
more hurtful than the ſuppoſed high rents *. 
To ſtock a well -ſized farm, and to eftabliſh 
nnd purſue a good courſe of management, 
and of crops, requires ſuch a capital as is 


not to be often found among them. Conſe« 


purſe, and a ſmall farm becomes a neceſſary 


evil in Ireland: but it is by no means in- 


tended to recommend the latter. The great 


| farmer, of whom ſo many ignorantly com- 
plain in England, preſerves us from ſcarcity 
or extravagant prices in ſummer ;| his opu- 
lence anſwers the purpoſe of public grands 
ries. A good ſyſtem of agriculture and in · 


telligence, and riches among farmers, are the 


| beſt granaries on which a country can depend, 
and xjcithes —_— a nor abuſe +. 


— I. - 


be rent of Engtand appears much higher than it is, 
to an Engliſhman who does not know that five Iriſh acres 


ate equal to eight Englifh, and mat no taxes whatever fall 
on che 28 eroept a conrribhition to the highways of the 


UAIAN, © 
'F The wa which have 1 eſtabliſhed within a 


K K fer 


quently the farms are too large for their welk 
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Such farmers are enabled to preſerve part of 
their crop, and to. wait the market of: the 
enſuing ſummer. The little farmer, of very 
ſmall capital, at the ſame time that he is 
the wretched ſport of every irregularity of 
ſeaſons, or of every trifling accident, is 
obliged to go to market with all his corn and 
all his produce, at the time the price is loweſt, 
and before the winter is finiſhed. A more 
pitiable creature does not live, even when 
compared with the loweſt labourer, Ie ex- 
iſts under an unremitting ſucceſſion of ftrug- 
gles and anxieties, . uſeleſs to himſelf and 
hurtful to the public. For the ſoil in his 
hands is not ſufficiently cultivated or half 
ſtocked, nor half the produce derived from 
it, that might, be in the occupation of a more 
opulent man. The expence of cattle, huſ- 
bandry utenſils, of attendance, &c. are pro- 
portionably greater than on one of a mo- 
derate ſize. The profit is conſumed by the 
team or neceſſary cattle, on a ſmall farm, or 
the land i is not tilled, at leaſt in ons time, 


| few years, | in Ireland, are ber beſt granaties. | "They a are 
on a great ſcale, and are in the hands of. very conſider · 
able gentlemen, They anſwer 3s a certain market to the 

farmer, . | : 


9 6 J 4 "of A A 
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* is therefor of eſſential conſequence to- - 
Jvide lands. properly, and to proportion the 
farm, (ſtill taking care not to admit too 
ſmall diviſions) to the ability of the tenant, 
rather than to his eagerneſs for poſſeſſing 
much-land; and although the tenants of an 


eſtate may not be according to the wiſhes of 


| the landlord, it is neither humane nor pru- 
dent to expel them all, to introduce plaufible 
| adventurers, - who, in the end, will gene- 
mlly give as little ſatisfaction as the native, 
The latter will cling to the ſoil, and al- 
though he may not have the means, or 
knowy the beſt method of deriving the 
greateſt profit from the land, he will almoſt 
ſtarve himſelf, to pay the rent. An intelli- 
gent landlord will find ſome among the 
| tenants, fit to be brought forward; and not, 
withſtanding the proſpect may not be very 
promiſing, yet, by affording them due pro- 
tection, with a little aſſiſtance, it is, per- 
haps, the beſt method that can be rares, 8 

The Dublin fociety, which, in every | 
| foals of the word, is the firſt inſtitution of 
its kind in Europe, has not only been. very 
ſerviceable as a Board of trade, manufacy 
LF} ts 
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ture, and uſeful arts, but has been particu- 
larly aſſiſtant to the agriculture of the eoun · 
try. Parliament ſupports the ſociety with 
liberal grants,' and the public has reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with the attention of the mem · 
bers; yet many years will paſs before a good 
ſyſtem of huſbandry can be generally eſtab. 
_ Hſhed in Ireland: that country is very much 
behind England in that reſpect, although a 
good mode of tillage i is very far from gene · 
ral in the latter. It is not neceſſary to euter 
into any detail as to the agriculture of Ire, 
| land, eſpecially as Mr. Young has lately 
given fo fatisfaQory an account of it. In 
conſequence of the labours of that gentle · | 
man, the rural coconomy ef England and 
Ireland is well known to the inhabitants of 
theſe kingdoms ; ; it is an advantage which, 
8. perhaps, no country before ſo fully enjoyed, | 
Some may think their neighbourhood not 
deſcribed to their mind, and that time 
enough has not been beſtowed on each ſpot ; 
and the attention of others will be confined to 
the buſineſs of remarking, that a buſhel too 
much, or an acre too little, are mentioned. 
But while ſuch obferyers. thus amuſe theme 
felyes, the politician will gain the informa- 


2 very confiderable number o 
came to the Northern parts of England; but 
the quantity that went to Scotland is ſaid 
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tion he wants; he will meet many good 
_ obſervations; and after an attentive _ | 
nation of the facts which are ſtated, he 


will find himſelf poſſeſſed of a very 1 
tent knowledge af the counts . 


The import and expert of corn, meal, os 


flour, at different periods, now remain to be 


compared; and this opportunity may: be 


taken of obſerving, that the export, ſince 
the account was laſt made up, has been 


very great indeed. The demand from Scot- 
land has been immenſe; and alſo for cattle: 


f” the latter 


greatly to have exceeded former exporta- 


tions. The crop of corn in Ireland the 


laſt year was ſo. cath as to be 1 1 to 


the n. 


Z An acoount of corn and meal parted into 
Ireland, on an average of three years, 
ending 25th March. 17h e 
1 $695 Vie Beans and Peaſe. Oats. | Wiest. 
- Quar- Buſh, Quar. Buſh, Quar, Buſh, Quar. Buſh. 
28,320 43 1, 204 © 742 4 22,824 4 


Flour, 
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| | F ED ; 3 une Ban) 
Cut. nach Lbs. Barrels. Barrels. 
r N 22 7 1 i 4457. 


An 8 of corn and meal exported from 
Ireland, on an average of 97 years, | 
ending z5th March, 773. 


Barley and Male. | Beans 3 on bk be . : 
N peaſe. 


. Bub. te” Buſh, as But. a: Buſh, "UW, g 
e * Eng "41 1 1 2 * Fpeny oY bf, 


- i 1 * WS N 5 


An account af; corn and Sond mod, into 
Ireland, on an average of three yearh 
5 ending 2 5th March, 1783. 
Barley and Ust. Beans and Peaſe, Ot. SR 
Quarters Buſh. Quar. Buſh. Quar. Buſh. Quar. Buſb. 
at 4. 1 37: 490 21. . 2 
| Flour. . - . . * hb | 
= __ VVV 
22,08 ©. an 2 LY 


„„ + 


7 


» 
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An 3 of c corn and. meal 5 "OE | 
Ireland, on an average of three years, ö 
ending 25th March, 1783. 

Barley and Malt. Beans and Peaſe. Oats, 5 | Wheat : | 


. Buſh, Qrs, Bum. Qs. Buſt, =. Buſh. 
9,848 27 2645, 34 $3,285, 6z 7555 67 
Flour, 1 e 5 8 Wheat Meal. 
ce r ub. Barrels, | Barrels, , Barrels. 

$5,284 3 05 5 11,5774 66 


The foregoing particulars are ſufficient 
to enable us to. decide, that not only the 
manufactures and produce in general, but 
that each particular article of conſequence, 
is in an improving and proſperous ſtate ; 
yet it muſt occur to the intelligent reader, 
how extremely difficult it is to make an ar- 
rangement relative to them between the two 
countries, equal, . and fatisfaftory. 


FE The 
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Fleur. 5 | anal Hs meal, 
"Ct. g. Lbs. Barrels. * Barrels. 


ee ee 4871 
An account of corn and AY ported from | 
Ireland, on an average of three Years, 
ending 250 March, 1773. | 


ny, 
& 
"> 


Barley and Malt. 8 and on N we a. : 
; : 4 Peaſe. © | 
. Bub. d Back. r. Buß. W "Buſh, WG 


19 8 8 4 194 11 1 5 er © 6 0 


1 lei, 115 : 144 *Ontinext, : ; Gees | 
Cut. Quar. Lbs. Barrels. . (Barrel 


1 $i; gp 0 


An account of corn and 5 Fa GE into 
Ireland, on an average of three years, 
5 ending 25th March, 1783. 
Barley and Malt, Beans and Peaſe, Ce. eg} 
Quarters Buſh, Quar. Buſh. Qyar. Buſh. Quar, Buſh, 
ata 4 411 * 490 "AL. 1 2 
Flour. 27 * chm, | 

; EEE | IN Lbs. LEY AE Barrels. 

22 - 0: A883 2466 


A ; + — 


— —— — — 
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An accour nt of « corn ood. meal 1 —_ 
Ireland, on an average of three years, 
ending 25th March, 1783. 


Barley and Male, Beans and Peaſe. | Oats, | 8 Wheat : 
. Buſh. rs. | Buſh, Qrs. Buſh, UW. Buſh, 
9,848 24 865 34 53-285, & 299223 67 
| | Flour, 5% 3 5 225 5 Ont: Wheat Meal. 
Cut. Qig Lbs. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 


Habs * 5 * 11,5778 66+ 


The foregoing particulars are ſufficient 
to enable us to. decide, that not only the 
manufaQures and produce in general, but 
that each particular article of conſequence, 
is in an improving and proſperous tate ; 
yet it muſt occur to the intelligent reader, 
how extremely difficult it is to make an ar- 
rangement relative to them between the two 

countries, equal, 9 and fatisfatory. 
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No change in the commercial ſyſtem was 
either neceſſary or expedient: nor can alte - 


rationis of the extent propoſed take place 


but to the diſadvantage of Great. Britain! and 


of the Britiſh empire, — But if this were 


the proper moment to agitate matters of 
ſueh magnitude, furely it is incumbent of 
the legiſlatures of the two kingdoms to in- | 


clude other queſtiotis in their difcuſſion. 


If all the reſetved advantages of. Great Bri- 


tain are now, to be given up; if the two 


countries can be perſuaded that there is 
either juſtice or policy in ſuch conceſſions; 
if no means of future favour or negociation 
are to be left'; there are ſome unſettled 
points of eſſential conſequence, which ſhould | 


not now be neglected; nor ſhould it be poſt- 


poned. to the hour of difficulty and diſtreſs 
to arrange and aſcertain the relative exer · 


tions and political connedion of treland 2 
time of War. 


* 4 r 5 6 
ESE 5 26 3 
* * * * 2 
G; * 4 * 7 > - . 
e £ 
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We now come to inquire into the RS 
commerce of Ireland. The examination of 
what it has been, will give a very imperfe& 
idea of the extenſion it is capable of, It ſeems 
at preſent likely to outſtrip her internal trade; 
and care ſhould be taken that the latter, "which 

is of che greateſt conſequence, be not neglected. 


The general trade of Ireland bay increaſed 
greatly, and it will increaſe much more: 
ſhe has had a favourable balance“ on the whole 
| of her commerce, during this century, ac- 
| cording to her own Cuſtom-houſe accounts, 
- on. averages of five or ten years, and even 
on the years ſeparately, except the follow- | 
| ing, when the 5 * her was, 5 


=” | . 5. 4. 

In the E your bir RE 21,902 6 3 
1706 > 7 ra 4 

On Ed 8 3.719 1 7 
17% „ 12,187 ; "0 


Wt „Even before the year 1956 50, it . ſome years | 
to Es 2 900000. and in 1747 to 798, 20l. 


E But 


% 


— — 


| | 
i 
| 
þ 
1 
| 
iS, 
61 
14 
| 
5 
ht 
A 
Ls { 


during the period from the Reſtaration to 
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But in the year of the peace, viz. the year 


ending 25th March, 1783, the imports and 


_ exports both roſe high, the imports exccelled | 


thoſe of former years. 
| £- 
8 - + - _.- $5005,002 
| Exports — =  , 2907-409 


— — — : 


Balance * lreland = 97,062 


Yet on an average of five years, the balance 


was in her favour. The extraordinary im- 
port in that year, partly happened from the 
effect of peace, and partly from the neceſſity 


of compleating ſtock to ſupply the deficiency 
of imports in preceding years, particularly 
in 1779 and 1780, when they were very 
conſiderably lower than uſual. The table, 
No. III. ſhews the trade of Ireland with 


all parts by decennial * * g * | 


r 


The fly on the Trade of Ireland, ROY 
liſhed in 1729, by Mr. Dobbs, obſerves, 
that it 'is probable the exports of Ireland, 


the 
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the Revolution, did not exceed boo, oool | 
In the you e h 


. 4 


The exports A 582,814 
Imports — 433,40 


Balance in favour of Ireland 149,774 


It is l known how much Ireland ſuf- 
fered by the war of the Revolution; and it 
is not extraordinary, that in 1695, three 

years only after peace was reſtored, that 
there ſhould be a balance againſt Ireland of 
| SUIS: | - 

Re that year were - 295,592 

"mT - 1 3955 524 

Her ſtock of cattle and how had been neg- 

| {ted and deſtroyed daring the war, and 
her trade had been principally in the pro- 
duce of them; but in Oy years afterwards, 
viz. 1698, 1 


"is cos to — _ 996,305 
Imports — . 8 


Balance in 1 of Lalaid 41 9-442 
L12 In 


2 % GENERAL TRADE. 
In the following year, 1699, came on the 


violent reſtriction of her woollen trade; - 
and 1 in 1700, 


Her exports were 1 814.745 5 
| Import — = 799473 Th 


OE ERS in favour of Lt 
Dy” e e 236292; 


; But the next year, viz. 1 701, was one of 
the very few years in which the balance of - 
trade. was againſt Ireland; 


Export? - 670,412 8 
COU * 692,314 


Balance againſt Ireland — 22902 


1 is difficult at this diſtance of time to di | 
cover whence aroſe this great alteration in her 


trade, unleſs it can be in part imputed to the 0 
war which began at that time *. It was partly ] 
cauſed by 115 reſtrictions on her woollens 1 
* The very fodden and rapid increaſe i in WP _ 98 f 
may be, in great meaſure, aſcribed to the peace of Ryſ- it 
wick, which certainly had enlivened commerce. It 


Wo but 
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but that could not produce near the effect we 
have obſerved ; for the greateſt export of wool- 
lens from Ireland, viz. in 1687, did not exceed 
in value 70,5211. and in the year previous to 
the prohibition. viz. 1698, it was only 
23,614 1+. and at the {ame time it ſhould be 
remarked, that the whole value of old and 
new drapery imported from England in 
1698, was only 9,6121. 13s. 9d. and in the 
year 1701 it had only riſen to 16, 163 l. 8s. 9d. 
But this will be more particularly detailed un- 
der the N eee Manufacture. 


| Ie appeal Giri Tables, No. 1 It. and IV. | 
| How greatly. the trade has increaſed during this 
century, and in a regular progreſſion, the beſt 
proof of a well-eſtabliſhed commerce, except 
the period from 1720 to 1730, during which 
there is a decreaſe from that of the preceding 
ten years, to the amount, on the average, of 
about 1 19,0001. a year. It has, in 86 years, in- 
creaſed more in proportion than the trade of 
W and, e if it could be . 


4 This dn; is taken Hon Smith's W on 
wool. It ſeems very low ; however if it were doubled, 
it would go but a little ye in ROPER: for the al- 

teration. 


. 8 
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tained, we ſhould find that the external. trade 
of Ircland is, in proportion to her capital, 
greater than that of England; but Ireland is 
far behind as to internal trade, and until there 
is an improvement in that reſpect, ſhe cannot 
expect to fee her people fully employed, or in 
poſſctiion of any general atlluence. 


Her progreſs m the preſent æra is great and 
rapid; in general her imports of manufactured 
goods decreaſe, and her exports of manu- 
factures increaſe. Her trade to all parts muſt 
advance very much Her ſpirits are now 
alive to improvements, and if they take a right 
turn, the country will be highly benefited. It 
is probable ſne will ſend more to every country 
than ſhe has done, particularly to America 
and the Weſt Indies. She will ſupply berſelf 
with foreign and colonial commodities to a 
greater extent than ſhe does now; but unleſs 
Britain relinquiſhes that principle of the navi- 
_ gation laws which makes her the mart for 

- thoſe articles, Ireland will not become the 
entrepot of them. However intereſting, it is 
unneceſſary to repeat the arguments on that 
head, or to point out the various bad conſe- 
Wees that would reſult from it; nor, in 

3 | truth, 


— 2 ST Y we, 2 
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truth, is the meaſure in queſtion neceſſary to 
the proſperity of Ireland. The Weſt Indies 


and North America take of every thing that 


Ireland produces or manufactures. The mar- 
kets of the Plantations and New States are 
more likely to find a demand for her manu- 
fadtures, chan the eee markets of 
Britain. | 


E Leland, very properly, conſiders the laſt 


year's ſyſtem of ' taxing manufactures in 
Great Britain, as bounties in favour of her 
manufactures ; and ſo do the oppreſſed ma- 


nufacturers of Mancheſter, Glaſgow, Paiſley, 


&c. many of whom, and an very reſpectable 
ſituations, have, ſince June laſt, made offers 


to go and eſtabliſh thernſelves and their ma- 


nufactures in Ireland. The Minifters ;thould 


learn, that although duties or taxes are 


drawn back on exportation, they are a very 
great weight on trade and among other in- 
fances, by the much greater capital which is 
neceflarily employed, the extenſion of the 
manufacture is prevented. The manufac- 


turer cannot ſpeculate: he will not make 


goods till ordered. Men of ſmall capitals 
cannot undertake buſineſs, and an — | 
advan- 
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advantage is given to great capitals., Ireland 
has not theſe diſadvantages—on the contrary, 
her manufacturers poſſeſs every facility and 


__ encouragement that were ever known in any 


country. There is one exception, however, 
as to external trade, a remain of the old mode 


of treating cuſtoms, chiefly, as a matter of 


revenue. She ſtill lays five per cent. on all 
exports, and ten per cent. on 4 imports, 


| Wat very few SAO as to the latter. | 


45 The i N of Ireland 1 15 
ried on at Waterford, Dublin, Belfaſt, Derry, 
and Limerick, through which places the king · 
dom ĩs principally- Tupplied, and Cork, in com- 


0 pariſon to her conſiderable ſtate of commerce 
in other reſpects, has not her proportion of the 


import trade. The country ſhe has to ſup⸗ 
ply is not conſiderable in point of population. 
This is no ſmall diſadvantage to that city; 


but her port and ſituation will always make 
her a firſt- rate place for trade. It is, however, 


to be lamented that her trade is not more 
ſteady and equal. The difference of demand 


for proviſions in peace and war, does not ſuſ- 
; ney account 15 ME? As has „e Auger 


is 2 wt ** th 
. . 
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the article, proviſion trade, The ſudden Peace © 


undoubtedly cauſed a very conſiderable check, 
from the great ſtock of proviſions prepared and 
preparing, which were-thrown back upon the 
dealers, factors, and importers. The great 
quantity of goverment ſtores on hand were to 
be ſold, and the garriſons and iſlands were 
filled with proviſions; but the late languid 
ſtate of trade at Cork is perhaps much more 
to be imputed to the check to credit, which, 
and the great demand for money, poſſibly now 
affect her more than the pacification. There 
are, however, ſatisfactory reaſons to believe. 
| | that her exertions are again beginning to have 
| full ſcope and ſucceſs, 


Although 5 he of trade is 2 ec 


- of Ireland with moſt countries, it is conſtantly > 


againſt her with Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
and the Eaſt Country. It is often ſo in the 
trade with France, the import of claret ex- 
cceding the export of beef and pork to that 
country; and ſometimes the balance is sgainſt 
ber with Holland and Flanders. A ſeparate 
view will be given of the trade to each country; 
and on every account it will be proper to be- 
M m | 2 gin 
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gin with the trade to Great Britain, with | 
which country the commerce of Ireland is very 
great indeed; ſo much ſo, that when her trade 


with all other countries is Fampared | fo it, i 
ſeems a mere trifle. 


TABLE 
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r AB I. E. No. Ill. 


Decennial Averages of Exports and Imports 
of Ireland, to and from all Parts, Koln 


1700, to 1760 incluſive. 


EW, 


| Average of ten | 


ExeoRTs. 


7111 


Iron rs. . 


[ 


RR mo 


From 1700, to 
5 1 7 10. 


— 


583023 16 0 


513657 17 24 


66 —_ 


* 


td 1720. 


Ditto from 1710] 35 1 
1126670 6 n 7 1140 


2 


: 


1019809 3 21 856936 6 8 


8 


Ditto from val | EE, 
" [190253 3 44 885044 8 2 


— 


— — 


Ditto from 1740, . 
1485110 18 3 


to 1750. 


— 


1123373 1.8] 


n 


Ditto fan 17 50, 
p to 1760. : 


— 


2002354 5 10} 


1594164 7 bk 


N. B. This is the Iriſh cuſtom-houſe account. 
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Perhaps a more ſtriking inſtance of the 


unſatisfactorineſs of cuſtom-houſe accounts 


does not occur than in their ſtate of the trade 
between England and Ireland. It is generally 
ſuppoſed that the balance has been in favour 
of England from 4 or 500, oool. to 1,000,000]. 


| yearly, and that it had been always greatly | 


in her favour ; but the contrary: has been 
the caſe, two or three years excepted. | The 
Triſh cuſtom-houſe accounts are-in this mat- 
ter much nearer to the truth than the Eng- 


liſh. The articles are rated below the value, 
but not very conſiderably: the difference 


and the deception ariſe from the manner of 
valuing Iriſh linens in the ports of England. 
In the latter they are averaged and valued 


at 8d. per yard. In Ireland they are valued 


from 15d, to 17d. per yard, which, conſider- 


ing the Proportion of fine linens ſent from 


that country, is below the real value. This 
at once explains the difference of the Engliſh | 


and Iriſh ſtate of the balance of trade be- 


tween. the two countries, and it is obvious 


8 how 


\ 
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how great the difference muſt be we 
conſider that the linens exported from Ireland 
generally are more than half of the whole 
export from that kingdom, and that "they 

are rated in England at leſs than one half of 
| their value. 


Thus, for example, taking the year 1777: 
21,181,065 yards imported into. England 

from Ireland, are valued in the OY 
cuſtom-houſe accounts at 7506,0351. 108. *, 
and in the ſame year the Iriſh cuſtom- houſe 
accounts value the linen , exported to England 
- 10-4 387,584) 58. N FLO 

2 15 Accord- 


OM : All accounts laid | oforn Patio. by the K 

tor General, are ſaid to be made up, viz. goods exported 
according to their current price at home, imported ac- 
cording to their current price abroad freight, therefore, 
is not included in theſe valuations — The gains upon 


b freight are — and additional both upon * . 


1 


* No 1 3 0 on | export of i fron, 5 


| land, there is not a minute attention to the exact quan- 


tity entered for exportation; and it is ſaid more is entered 
chan exported; on the other hand, to ſave a trifling duty 
or murage at Cheſter of 1d. or ad. per piece, a ſmaller 


e is entered for the fair than really goes but 


the 


— 


— — — — —— — Sages 
— — * 
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According to the cuſtom-houſe accounts 
given by Sir Francis Brewer in his Eſſays 

on trade, the average exports of Ireland 
to England for fix Yeats, ending 1681, 


Ls ; 


Exports „ — 231554 


Were, 


Imports from England 23456, 800 
Balance in favour of England - 115,246 
Of the imports from e parts 

about — - - * 
In 1681, Ireland exported of yarn 

and manufacture to the amount of 69,000 
Of which linen yarn = = 12,000 


Woollen ditto = 3,000 


which two laſt articles N manufactured to 
advantage in England. 


About 50,0001. of the 69,000 were in 
frizes, much of which went to England, 
and was improved by new drefling and oi 


the quantity entered at the Caſtom-houſe of England i is 
ſaid to be exact; therefore by doubling the value, that is, 
from 8d. to 16d. per yard, perhaps we arrive neareſt the 


truth, which cannot be minutely aſcertained, becauſe the 


Cuſtom-houſe accounts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
cannot be exactly compared: the Britiſh are made up to' 


| Chrifizuas, the Lriſh to Lady Day. 


ping; 
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ping: ; beſides, there was not above 4000l. in 


value, of Iriſh manufacture exported, 


In 1695, the manufactures of Ireland ex- 
ported were in value 30,4631. of which wool- 
len and linen yarn amounted to 20, o fl. 
which exceeds the quantity of thoſe articles 
exported befere the preceding war, as ap- 
en in the laſt article, above gol. 


In 1696, imports "Io Eng- 


„%% =" 3036649 18 4 


Imports from foreign parts 101, 419 16 8 
In 1697, imports from Eng- 


; 8 16 7 


| Imports from foreign pau 132,290 0 © 


The exports this year to England of ma- 
nufactures and woollen and linen yarn, prin- 
cipally the two laſt, amounted to 83,807k 
and were conſequently advantageous to Eng- 

land, as ſhe unproved them, 


In 1698; imports from 


England - 385, 1 51 


Imports from 3 yore I91 066 oO O 
. | This 
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This year the amount of Wau Aten 
ſent to England of the ſame ſort as before, : 


roſe to 155,59 51. 


The table No. IV. . the e of Its; I 
land with Great Britain for the laſt thirty- 


four years ; from which it appears, that the 


balance in favour of Ireland has varied from 
4 to Soo, ocol.; and there has been this ba- 


lance againſt Great Britain, notwithſtanding 


the trade with that part of it called Scotland 
was conſiderably 3 Ireland. 1 


The following ſhews the great difference 


of value between the imports into Great 


Britain and Ireland of the 1 and ma» 
nufactures of each country: 


Value of imports into alen of the 


growth and manufacture of Great Britain, 


average of three years ending 2 25th March, 


1782, 1 1,218, 7041. 18s. Sid. 


Value of exports of the growth and ma- 


nufacture of Ireland to Great Britain, ave- 


rage for ſame years, 2, 420, 42 fl. 68. 71d. 


The 
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The table No. I. has ſhewn how great a 
proportion of the whole trade to Great Bri- 
tain conſiſted in linens and linen and woollen 


yarn for 1Þ years ending 25th AWC 1783, 
diſtinguiſhing each article and year. © 


The table No. v. gives the cnt and 
value of Aſiatic goods exported from Great 
Britain into Ireland for three years, end- 
ing 7 55 2 1783, diſtinguibing each 
fort. | 


| The value of the tel! imports Es 

from Great Britain into Ire- 

land in 198x = - 2,432,417 - 
Wheredf the growth, product, 

or manufacture of Britain 1,486,317 | 


Remains of foreign OI” 946,100 
Whereof African, American, - 
and Aſiatic, about - 800,000 | 


| Ren. of other countries - - 146,100 © 


The tables No. VI. and VII. give the detail 
of the whole trade between England and Ire- 
land, viz. the exports and imports for the 
year ending 25th March, 1783, diſtinguiſh- 
Nn - ig 


* 
1 
: 
5 
* 
ti 
11 


5 


% TRADE n ENGLAND/ 
ing each article, its quantity and value. They 
are principally intended to Au the articles 


$4 ov 


tries, Sa the mode of irie the in th | 
cuſtom houſes of Ireland. | 


The two laſt are the Iriſh 8 
accounts, and ſeem more exact and correct 


than ſuch deren ue are. 


The collowing * the Engliſh Sad 
houſe account of the trade between England 
and Ireland for the year 178: 3. It has al- 
ready been remarked, how extremely. defec- 
tive the, Engliſh accounts are in the valua- 
tion of imports from Ireland, and what a 
falſe balance conſequently is given. 


An account of the value of the goods and 
manufactures exported from England to Ire- 
land, from 5th January, 1783, to 5th January, 
1784; alſo an account of the value of the goods 
imported from Ireland into England | in the 
avove Period 


Exported 
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> Exportelt to Ireland: Wt 
'Briih manufaCtures and DIR” 


Lon aſe = 84,698 7 
Out- ports 914,318 a 9 


E 


* ** 


: Foreign Bo from | 
London 't 


London ditto, Out- 
am, / 


598,722 10 10 


e 2121-4; 


PO A 2 3 


4 f 


Total 2,147,363 17 6 


eee from Ireland. 
Iriſh manufactures and Produce. 
5 „ 4% 
Lud, 637,469 6 2 
Out- port 811.739 7 


—9——— 13 . 


* Pas 7.x 9: LR 


* 


* 
24 
2 


3 9 > or + 
AN 2 : 43 
122 „L 74 


„ No. 


* To 


1756 


1751 


1752 


1753 
1754. 
1755 
1757 
1758 
175 

os 


1761 


3762 
1763 


i 17 4 
1765 
1769 


1770 
1771 


1472 


K 


No. 


A- Hen e po . A- ere — Hap 


| 


Export. 
£r- 536 
1.069, 364 1 25 
1,229,718 5 5 
1,228,992 11 51 
1,142,040 2 114 
1,206,791 16 27 
1,312,176 2 3 
1,146,703 19 11 
1480,74 5 © 
1,462,605 15. 33 
1,456,437 © 2+ 
1,450,757 8 67 
1.494,90 8. 21 
1,649,295 4 54 
1,562,400 9 11 
1,682,195 2 3 
1.693.197 5 7 
2,260,151 17 4 
2, 408, 8 38 12 4 
2,514,039 13 4 
11 5 8 1 
i 
2,117,605 11 8 
2,379,858 9 8 
2,531,211 11 3 
7 18 4 
718 145 18 1 
56,659 © 5 
2 
4 31 „234 18 3 
3 2 * 
3 


« Fabl 


5 is formed from the Iriſh cuſtom- | 


An account; of the value of all goods and 
merchandize imported from, and exported 
to, Great Britain, from Ireland, for the 


following years, ending 25th March. 


Import. 
| Le 5. 
920, 17 
1.025,77 3 
1,106,577 17 
978,144 3 
1,122,65r 14 
1, 039,911 10 
912,5 16 
958, 94 8 
1,093,001 1 
996,001 15 
1,094,752 12 
1,996,089 . 9 
I, Idas * 
1, 284, 1 2 
1, 567,6 3 1 
1,439,909 4 
1,776, 99 TS. 
1,878,599 6 
1, 806,32 15 
1,586,623 17 
1,079,212 5 
1,711,194 1 
1, 739,543 1 
1,875,525 12 
2,233,192 
2201 5 fo 18 
1,044,770 17 
1,510,035 13 
2,432, 41 13 
2,277,945 10 
2,320,455 18 


f 


zn Account of Goods and 
from thence exported to 


[To face page 284.) 


d into Great Britain, ant 
to 25th of March, 1783, 


inclufive, each Year diſtinſue of the whole Quantity 


imported into Ireland dur 


„e e 


5 Total Value of 
Denominations. Three Years. 
Value. It 
10 L. 4. d. . 5. d. : 
Dung — — =— 121 24 a 11 8 
Cinnamon = 252 80 3270 14 © 
Cloves — 280 100 1533 0 0 
I Mace — 66 13 4 2503 10 10 
Groceries 4 Nutmegs 694 © , 8051 10 © 
EF Pepper —- ihe 10656 10 4 
Piamento — 104 : 8 401 9 © 
Rice — 8179 1436 19-7 
| India Silks 5 — — . 35 15 
SR tained — 300 15 0 115 
e e 
Muſlin—— __—— 7 27 99 10 
datpetre — BE 163 5 73 8691 11 
China — Raw Silks — 6s o © || 147779 
a. | Bohea — Bo8 o © 259035 
5 % dz 8 0 456303 18 
| „F ́õ u d 
N. B. China Ware i 4 105605 g 


with Earth 


Ne. v. | 


An:Account of Goods and 8 being a Growth, Product, or 

from thence exported to the Kingdom of Ireland, for three Yeu E froth 25 

| incluſive, each Year diſtinguiſhed with the particular Value of each Commod 
>: hte into Ireland during the ſaid three Years. e 


Vears ending 
. 1781. 
Denominations. | | | 
Quantity | value. | Quantity. 
„ 

— — — — | Value. — 7677 1 91 — 
Cinnamon — Lbs. 7323 2929 4 6 22234 

Cloves — — ] Lbs. 1943 971 10 0 562 

Mace  — =— Lbs. 1944 1620 0 0 2721 

| Nutmegs - — Lbs. 7176 3588 00 3539 
Pepper Lbs. 53727 3581 16 © || 434012 

_ Piamento — —| bs. 85 27 15 5392 
Rice — — | C. q. Ib. | 766 07 | 609 9 14 820 1 1. 

Iadia Silks 7 * — — Om 5 | 3 15 © 8 

k tained  — — ards. 1505 5 0 18 
Gilico [L White — =— | Yards. 402 p 8 8 

Moſlin  —— — — | Yards. || 742204 | 12370 18 - 54041 
Altpetre — — — Ci. . Ib. 911 30] 2279 7 6889 11. 
Cina — Raw Silks — — | Lbs. ozs. || 68429 0 68429 o o 46694 4 
Tea 1 Bohea —— _ . f 1224506 [122450 TY {2 887767 


Green | _ 


517127 my 


N. B. Chins Ware is 08 in this 8 being confounded 
255 wich Earthen Ware from — 5 


4 


k; » 
— 28 

4 " 

Fo 


[To face page 284. ] 8 


ct, or Manufacture of Aſia, imported into Great Britain, and 
from 25th of March, 1780, inclufive, to 25th of March, 1783, 


-ommodity in each Year; and total Value of the 


A 


whole Quantity 


rs ending the 25th of March. | 


<2 AÞ 


171251 8 © 


. | Total Value of 
I7 0 1 * 
© | 783. Three Years. 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. „ 
| F 1 . 8 
— 10121 7 64 — 9121 26919 11-8 8 
2224 8 20 634 - 252 30 2270 14 o : 
562 281 0 0 561 280 10 0 153 0 0 ; 
2724 226 17 6 788 656 13 4 2503 10 10 
3539 1769 10 || ' 5388 2694 00 8051 1@ © 
434913 | 2893 9 0 62719 | 4181 54] 10656 10 4 
5392 2 9 12 © 2082 104 2 0h 8 
820 1 14 738 6993 14 8 179 [ 1436 13 7+ 
— — — + — It (- 15 © 
1836 459 00 1203 300 15 © 11550 0 O 
5 171 880 480 96 80 3 8 0. 
54041 9006 16 8 37272 6522 12 © || 27899 10 4 
889 1 14 | 2248 8 9g || 1665 1 7 | 4163 5 72 8691 1 10Z 
46694 4 | 46694 3 4 32056 032650 00 147779 3 4 
887767 | 88776 14 © || 1478080 [147808 o 0359035 6 © 
129974 8 0 570838 456383 18 O 
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TRADE with SCOTLAND. 
Ihe tables VIII. and IX. give the detail of 
the whole trade between Ireland and Scot- . | 
land, for the year ending 25th March, 1783, | 
e ee * * its e A 
value. | 
On an average of ten years, ot 74 | 
January, 1778, the imports into Ireland : 
from Scotland 5 in e „ 
| | 307, 1 * 
5 Imports into Scotland from Ireland 1 34H; 35 


Balance 3 in a favour of Scotland 5 7 158,886 : 


But the: ES. from Scotland, for the 
your A 2 FT WEE i783, vas „ | 
. 2 i 6 1715670 
7 Exports to Scotland, Eq" . 123,897 
4 n 9 
| Balance i in favour of Scotland, - 47.77 Be 
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This alteration ariſes from the loſs Scot = 


| land has ſuffered i in the tobacco trade. She 
| uſed to ſend to Ireland, yearly, 3500 hogſ- 
heads, before the war, and about 1000 
during the war. In the year ending 2 5th 


March, 1783, Ireland imported from Scotland 


1 52,496 Ib.; the quantity is now reduced to 
3 few e e TE | 


The quantity of ſugars which Ireland has 
taken in 1784, from Scotland, is much the 
fame as formerly, and other Weſt-India ar- 


1 ticles 3 ſo. 


The balance 3 is likely t to be much 90 5 
Scotland for the year 1784, 1 in conſequence | 
of the great number of live cattle ſent thither 


this year from Ireland, and alſo a very large = 


quantity of corn; the great demand for cat- | 
'tle is probably only temporary, and. aroſe 
from the very ſevere winter with which 


| Scotland has been afflicted, and through which | 


-M many cattle were ſtarved. Of late years the 


import of corn from Ireland had greatly de- 
breaſed. Corn had been imported from the 


Eaſt Countries, or north of Europe, and had, 
bine 1 kg the canals, been conveyed 
| P 2 by 


ses TRADE vnn SCOTLAND. 


by them acroſs the narrow part of the iſlan 45 


to the weſt of Scotland. A iu would b 


ne 


*4 7 


other for a 1 Phe the 3 to fo- 


reigners. There js another eircumſtance 


worthy imitation in this bill, which is, that 


it does not admit flour i into the ports of Ire 


land, when they. are open for corn; 3 by that 


1 the manufacture and advaytage 1 18 le- 


ſerved for her own mills, ang the article is 


alſo better, becauſe corn carries and keeps bet- 


ter in the ſtate of grain than i in flour. Great 
Britain ſhould eee reſerye . fame . 


vantage. Fs 


Napihing Scotland is 60 _ PY 
linen country, it appears that the value of 


the linens ſhe takes from Ireland. is above 
| half of all her imports. from that country, | 


| leſs of other ſorts of linen from Scotland, 


kenting alone amounting. to 40,235 l. and 
lawns 11,17 51. in the year 1 783. This ſhould 
remove Faloply : it PL) that different. fa- 


brics | 


SY 


TRADE wity SCOTLAND. 30 
bries of the ſame manufacture may flouriſh | 
in neighbouring countries to the gdvaptage 
of both. The annexed tables of imports and | 


exports will ſuggeſt many obſervatiops to 


the intelligent. © Between 50 aud 60 years 
ago, the annual exports from Ireland to 
Scotland were about 11, 900l. above half of : 


which was oatmeal.. The imports | from 
Scotland were 31,799 2 of which coals were 


above one third, tobacco 7,800 1. linen and 


beating 3 2 5 J. 
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| TRADE wire BRITISH Corn | 


h 11 is not 5 to Po. with e as to f 
the future trade of Ireland with the Britiſh | 
colonies ; we muſt not judge from the ef- 
forts made at the latter end of a war, or from 
what has been done on the flurry of firſt 
= opening the trade of the colonies to Ireland, 
for the ſhort time ſince the peace. Every 
warehouſe and ſhop of that country has been 
emptied of commodities, good, bad, and in-. 


different, particularly the two laſt, for expor- 


tation; we cannot, however, acknowledge | 
that there was much foreſight, at the time the 
commercial character of the nation was to be 
formed, and alſo the charaRer of its manufac- 
tures, in ſending out every thing that was bad. 
Indeed that part which went to the American 
States will not be paid for, although the worſt 
woollens and iron ware, &c. which have 
been ſent, will be ſold or exchanged with 
the poor Indians, at a profit of 100 per cent. 
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TRADE WITH THE BRITISH WEST 
gl TNDINS. ; 


It has been ot e that the 
Britiſh Weſt Indies have a demand for almoſt 
every produce and manufacture of Ireland, 

and therefore the export to them may be- 
come very great, unleſs, indeed, the Miniſters 
very remarkable ſyſtem of facrificing the 
_ commercial, as well as the marine principle 
of the navigation laws, ſhould take place. 
It that ruinous ſyſtem ſhould continue to be 
| averted, the dependence of the planters on 0 
the Britiſh merchants and their connections, 
will be the means of bringing moſt of the 
Weſt- India produce to Great Britain; but 
if the trade of the Weſt Indies is to be 
opened to the American States, the trade of 
Ireland with the ITN" Indies muſt almoſt en- 
e e 5 


5 The Anka States may furniſh moſt 
of the proviſions that Ireland does; and as 
to manufactures, an immediate intercourſe 
will be ey for linen . North 
| Ame» 
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| America, with all the linen countries of 
Europe, and ſo far as the produce of the 
Weſt Indies can find a market in thoſe 
countries, North America will procure it; 
North America may traffic therewith for a 
| great part of what ſhe would otherwiſe take 
from Great Britain Or. Ireland. In ſhort, if 
it be 1 injurious to allow. a free intercourſe be- 
tween the Weſt Indies and all countries, 
and in all articles, of which there can be 
no doubt, the allowing it with any one 
foreign ſtate is virtually allowing it with 
all, and Ireland will be under circumſtan- 
ces infinitely worſe than ſhe was before 
the extenſion of her trade, becauſe great 
quantities of her proviſions and linens then 
went there, which, in the event now al- 
luded * _ no. 


The quantity of ſugars — 15 Ire 
land at different periods, were as follow: 


5 Cut. q w. . % d. 
Candy 57 1 21 | | 
Bt Loaf” 1791 1 7 


8 88, 17 2 14 132, 603 223 
© White - 4 3 210 | 


of 


— 
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Of the muſcovado, 52,010 cwt. and 499 cwt. 
of white, came in the above year from 
9 and Portugal. 


Ct. 8 ; 4 lb. ; : L. a E 4. 


Candy - $49 -7 
ali 7 


A Muſco. 103, 558 O 21 148,921 19 52 
L White 3.366 I -Þ 75 2 - 


of the 3 in that year, 3 380 ewt. 
came from Spain and N 
| | cwt. q- 1 5 L FE | 2 
Candy 36 0 7 | 
Loaf - 10,664 1 | 
TD] Muſco. 201,109 3 21 312,143 32.08 
White 921 
„ Ct. q. lb. ” l Le 5 4. 
Caidy 40 0)-: 1 
Loaf 9,891 2 21 . 
MNuſco. 133.110 1 0 e 37.9: 
. „„ „ 


Of the latter, all the candy was from Eng- 
land; of the loaf, 9352 cwt. 39. lb. 
from England ; 518cwt. 3d. 141b. from 

N N e Scote 
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Scotland; of muſcovado from the follow. 


Ag e | TOS 
| Om. 3 Ibs, * 
England - - e ee 
Scotland 1 
„„ „% „ 
Barbadoes . _ 3,303 1 0 
33 © = 
Newfoundland - L 28:43. 0 
Se Kitt's ED 3.86 © > 
Sn. (2 J 1 21 
| Weſt ladies in general = 6.019 2 9 


Imports into Ireland from the Weſt Wart 
in the year ending 2 5th March, 1783. 


0 000 0wWw.00 0w 


Total, | quantities. 
Chocolate, 1 ) 8 
Coffee, ewt, q. p =  . 214; 2 
Drugs, value i <6 
Cocoa nuts, lbs. = 0 
Indigo, lbs. - 166 © 
Ginger, cwt. q. bs. 2211 1 
Pepper, lbs. 8 

Piamento, lbs. „ ton 0 
Saffron, lbs. „gz 0 
Succards, lbs. = n 501 o 
Sugar, muſcovado, ewt. 33, 858 0 


Small 
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Total ö quantities. 


Small parcels of groceries, val. 3-14 8 


Snuff, Ibs. 5 0 
JJ  --- 2 0 
Brandy, gallons = 0 
Tobacco, Ibs. „ 0 
Bees wax, lbs. = or; 
Barrel ſtaves, cwt. q. No 0 
Planks, value - 6 
Wooden ware, value 8 
Timber, tons, feet 0 
4 


Cotton wool, cwt. q. lv. 1 


Kr 


IT ($16; : 

15 BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES. 
The export trade of Ireland to the re- 
maining colonies of Great Britain, | in North 


; America, will be conſiderable. In the year 
ADE 2 5 8 178 3, ſhe. exported, 


To e To. 55 
. Nora Scotia. Quebec. | 
Beer - - Barrels. BO 4-8 
Beef - - Barrels. 16682 7 309 6567 
Bread - - C. qr. Ibs. 63683 144 21 20 
Butter - C. qr. Ibs. 2442 2 251 3 _| 1805114 
Candles - C. qr. Ibs. 228 14| 343 3 14] 1217 30 
Oats. - - Qrs. buſhels.| x07 4 | o | 0 
New drapery - - Yards.| 1120. [11123 2800 
Old drapery - - Yards.| 94 984 2 
Flannel -. - - Yards.| ©. 1744 o 
Gieree Pi,, , 80 
Haberdaſhery - 1 1 gh 166] O 
Hats 0. 27 516 e » Fo 
Drinking glaſſes. - e 9 2400 0 
Tanned hides C. qr. lb.. 24 244 Ne 87“ 0 
- Wrovght iron C. qr. Ib. 2 3) <0 
Linen cloth - - Yards | 3958 [123,534 10, 383 
Ditto, coloured Yards.| 784 6547 | 193 
Flour - - C. qr. Ibs. 1721 2 14 * 
Oatmeal - C. 5 Ibs, %% d 22 
Pork - - Barrels. . 6889: | 518. 1466; . 
Shoes lbs.] 991 80 78. 
. bee ² Y %. 
re C. qr. lbs.] 161 2 14 107 2 | 266 
oollen | : . x 
ſtockings Jes. No.“ 79 „ 0 
Worſted Do. Doz. No.“ 96 2 | 20 6 180 
Sugar, Loaf, C. 4. Ibs. 40 2 1 8 | 3 o 


Beſides apparel and other 8 of no 


great amount. 
Her 


1 0 


Heri importations the ſame year FRE hide — 
colonies were of ſmall Os _ conſiſted 
of few articles”. ; 31:4, 
Newfoundland. "Nora Scotia, Quite 


Chas ; 3 529 os or 1 5 14 — 1 5 a . 3 
Salnien 32 tans | — 


Train oil als. — 
3.75 U N Ert. Ct. Qr, N? 
Barrel ſtaves - — 12⁰ 430 1 25 


. . 5 4. 


Total Iriſh produce exported to the Bri- 
_ tiſh Plantations, on an by erage of 9 
years ending 25th March, 1782, 287,129 10 9 


Ditto exported to ditto in the year end- 
ing 25th March, 1783 =. 381,61) 7 
Total imports from the Britiſh Planta- 
tions on an average of 9 yours, _— d 
ing 25th March, 1782, 103, 206 2 4 
Ditto from ditto in the year itn 15 
5 56 Mn, 1753, 5 118, 145 8 3 
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| e as well as Great Britain having 
1 em goods and manufactures to the 
American ſtates in the years 1783 and 1784 
beyond any poſſibility of preſent, or proba- 
ble diſpoſition of future payment, it is much 
to be feared that the capitals of her mer- 


chants, and conſequently her general trade, 


| wall greatly ſuffer. Ireland with a characte- 
5 riſtie 
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riſtic angatnals, tranſmitted to the new ſtates 


every exportable article that her warehouſes 
and ſhops could furniſh; and it is much 


wiſhed, at leaſt by the writer of theſe ob- 
ſervations, that ſhe could ſtand the ſhock of 


her impending diſappointments as well as 


Great Britain. It is alſo wiſhed, that ſhe 
may be more circumſpect in future, and be 
convinced that agradual and ſteady trade will 
in the end be more permanent and beneficial 
than ſudden efforts, which bear neither the 
advantage of bore knowledge nor the gut 
dance of diſcretion, .' | 


5 I return: for ah Ireland might. 5 
be advantageouſly paid in tobacco, indigo, : 


rice, flax ſeed, pot aſh, and naval ſtores. | 
But ſhe will find rivals for tobacco, and ſome © | 
of the other articles, that will ſurpaſs her. 
North America has not commodities at _ 
ſent to N all her cuſtomers. 5 


The greater _ of 1 4 en ſhe 


has taken from Great Britain, even ſince 
her ports were open for them from other 


countries; and above two thirds of her im- 
portation of tobacco was from thence in the 
6 | year 
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year ending 25th March, 1783. Indeed the 
war has not been ended long enough to 

aſcertain what alterations peace will make. 
The writer of theſe obſervations has not yet 
ſeen the cuſtom- houſe accounts of Ireland to 


a later period than 25th March, 1783. To 


give an account of the Iriſh imports and ex- 


ports to and from the American ſtates pre- 


vious to that time, will decide little as to 
What is likely to be the trade after peace has 


been ſometime eſtabliſhed. However it is 


probable the greater part of American tobacco 
will come to Great Britain, and that ſhe will 
continue to be the mart for that article as 
well as for ſeveral of the others; for ifa 
miniſter ſhould unadviſedly or raſhly at- 
tempt to ſacrifice that part of the navigation 
| laws on which the commercial reſpectability 
and naval ſtrength of this iſland depend, the 
people muſt ' and would undoubtedly in- 
terfere, and the deſtructive meaſure muſt be 
revoked. But what will that miniſter deſerve 
of the two kingdoms, who offers and promiſes 


to the one what cannot be conceded by the 


| other, and induces between the two, the 


Alternative either pf a moſt ſevere diſappoint- 


ment or of certain ruin. kreland is not likely 
t0 


r * 
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3 2 


ſiderable amount; it is not her intereſt in 


particular, that this trade ſhould change its 
courſe: it is enough to ſay, that if a revolu- 
tion ſhould take place in that trade, and 
thoſe articles ſhould ceaſe to go through the 
medium of Great Britain to the linen coun- 


tries in the north of Europe, the linen 


manufacture of Ireland may ſuffer. Thoſe 
cCountries uſed to take above half the tobacco 
| exported. from Great Britian. 


In the year 1773, > hs of to- 


bacco ſhe exported to the countries north of 


France amounted to 54,925,491 lbs. at 2 of 
To France . - „ | 


To. Ireland 6, 189,773 


To other countries 3,911,056 


Total export Sp 96, 7,443 = 


Of rice, above 6 parts in 7 of the apo. : | 
from Great Britain went to the linen coun- 
tries 3 ; of indigo, above half. 


The average import of 3 into Tre 
land from all parts, for ten years, ending 


25th March, 1783, was 4,378,551 Ibs. 


8 In 
a * : » 4 


to import tobacco, rice or indigo to any con- 95 


— 
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In the year ending 25th March 1785, 
Ireland inen of e 1 


| e thee: 
From Wb - . 1,262,644 
Scotland pe i ©5246: 
8 %%% - =. 6,006 --- 
Denmark and Norway 58, 190 
Flanders and Holland 80,303 
Selen — 60,950 
Weſt Indies 301, 598 
America (New York). 487,489 2 


55 5 Total 15 = - 3:459.861 


and the exported Us irile 7e only 84 albs. 
which were ſhi 45 to n and Flan- 


ders. 8 


The e probably did not Fall 
off ſo much as appears in the ſtatement ; 
ſmuggling may have Fe much. of ths 
* 5 


In the fame 1 year J go ewt. oqrs. 211bs. 1 | 


| rice were imported; of which 140cwt. qr. 


Ibs. came from Portugal, the ſmall remain- 
5 io England, This is below the uſual _ 
5 „VV bs cole 
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quantity imported by Ireland ; but her im- 
portations of this article have been very ir- 


| Tue 
Indigo imported into Ireland the fame 
years | 
Hh tha: = 
Fee Tugland: i jos | 
Flanders . - I; q16" 
France - =. = | « 2,804 
LE Portugal „ 85 1,365 
- "Carolina © > 110 
5 Jamaica J x66. - ' 
New England - 50 © 
New Vork 4.908 
Porte i ie, = 600 
6, % 


The Iriſh demand for 8 flax ſee 
5 diminiſhed, and is likely to diminiſh; ſhe 
'has lately been principally ſupplied with that 
article from Flanders, and the feed from 
thence or Holland was greedily bought up 

this year (1 784) in Ireland, for ſowing, at 
4l. 158. and 5l. the hogſhead of 7 buſhels, 


55 while the American ſold for 508. or leſs. The 


Par- 
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Parliament of Ireland and the Linen Board 
have turned their attention ſtrongly to pro- 
mote the ſupply of Iriſh ſeed within theſe four 
years, and the ſeed preſerved there, bears an 
equal price with the American. It is pur- 
poſed to diſtribute this year in premiums on 
the growth of flax to the amount of 16, oool.; 
ſo that it is probable in a few years little 
ſeed will he imported into Ircland VR to 
refreſh the ſpecies ; and it is poſſihle ſhe 
may ſupply e y pe” Great Britain 
for ol. | 


The a. in Ireland, of 1 
| oat oi, even before the war, was triflng ;. 
' ſhe was principally ſupplied from the Eaſt 
Country and Spain. The American States 
are __ to produce leſs than they did. 


- to 3 ſores, it is not ſurpriſing 
that the demand ſhould he ſmall, in a coun- 
vy ſa unaccountably inattentive to the whole 5 

1 of ſhip huilding. | 


For ſuch an iſland, ber quantity of rs 
ping is comparatively inſignificant; and even 
at preſent- ſhe does not ſeem. to underſtand = 

: Ts 2 e 
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the difference between building 8 at t home 
or in America. . 


Fler demand bor naval ns: - cannot be | 
great, and it will not be entirely from Ame- 
rica. This year four ſhips went from Arch- 
angel, three to Dublin and one to Belfaſt, 
and imported 48 23 barrels of tar, 2468 bar- 

rels of pitch, 484 pood of turpentine, 50 
5 pood mins. 2630 pood® e Des 


As to the exports from Ireland to 5 Ame- | 
rican States, they will be in manufactures; 
they will become conſiderable hereafter, , 
and at preſent they will be much more 
| than the States can pay for, in 1 _ 

or commodities, ] 
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The butter alone dk Ireland ſent ta 
Portugal'in the year ending 25th March, ; 
4178 3. paid for all 1 7 Om that coun- 

>, 


* The Rub 9583 is ney opal to FI lbs. ee 


Total 


R252 weight. N 
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„„ 
Total 3 from 1 1 
to Portugal 1746493 1 18 10 
Of which . 5 cwt. of 

butter, at 40s. per wt. 
amounted to 92, 111 l. 
Total imports from Portu- 


gal into Ireland the ſame nt ant 2 
)))) REL anc 26 be”. 


5 Nie! 8 favour of Ire- | 
4 kad 8 $2,499 "4s 


EI Next to butter, has greateſt export to that 
| country conſiſts of woollens, Viz. in 1 78 3: 


New drapery, 366,743 yards, value 36,6741. 


Old drapery, 2,660 yards, value 8661. 


1 8 10d. : 541. 5% 5 


Next to woollens are beef and pork. 


1 30798 barrels of beef, . 
J,530¹ ditto of pork, 25 | 
2, 0861 owt. of tallow and hogs' lard, 
FE, 129 dozens of tongues, : : 
151 flitches of bacon, 
1612 ct. of cheeſe, | 
| 2465 Ibs. of ſhoes, 


of 
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Of fiſh ſhe ſent only. 


Cod, barrels, 20 
Cod, c t. 5 
Hake, cwt. 1 
HFerrings, barrels,” 290 
Ling, cwt. 10 f 
Salmon, tons, 6 


org bers, bartels, N 


| But ſhe Lin _ of linens, 
43125 yds. of plain, at 16. per yd. 2,8751. 
19, 892 ditto of coloured, at o_ per yon 

5 1.6161. 48. 69 -: | 

In 1 178: I Portdgal rrokibited 81 importa- 
tion of printed linens from Ireland, and even 
ordered fuch parcels as were then in the 
cuſtom houſe to be ſeat out of 9 king- | 
dom. | | 


The 5 make a EY Wil of com- 
mon linen for their own conſumption, and a 
coarſe kind of table linen, and their demand 
for fine linen from other countries is not 
conſiderable. The French white linens i im- 
ported into Portugal in 1776. and 1777, 

amounted only to.20,000 pieces, and the Cam- 
brayas 
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brayas were not ſo much. But the great im- 
portation is of narrow Britannias, from Ham- 

burgh, amounting, in 1777, to near 200,000 

pieces. Theſe are conſumed in the Portugueſe | 

colonies; and the manufaQure of Britain 

and Ireland hasnot yet rivalled them i in cheap- 7 
| neſs. Iriſh linens pay as 120, while F rench. 


pay only as 100, &c, the Iriſh og im- 
ported as olanda contrafata ®, 


Her principal imports from "Pula; are. 
wine and ſalt. Imported from Portugal, 
year ending 2 a ac: ba 3, | 


4 $80 
Wine, 1949 tons, 3logheads V 
2 OSS | = . -. 46, 90 17 6 
alt, 326, 170 buſhels - 21,744 [2-3 

Oranges and lemons, | 2 

34.50% hund. | ee 
Raiſins, 791 Wm. 8390 o © 
= F Seville, 19,2521 gallons 3,208 15 0 

C Sweet, 468 ditto 1 i Lt 9 @ 


* Veſſtls going on the Wachen idle Ab might 
Kipoſs of a large quantity of coarſe linens on the coaſt 
of South America. It is ſaid the Brarils pay 200 pn 

cent. duty on every thing from Portugal, 


3 5 Pot 
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„ 


3 
pot aſhes, aiich. 1 5.165 0 
Spirits, brandy, 7684 8 768 9 
| Cotton wool, 106 cwt. 1d. 425 10 
Cork, i249 ct. 1g. 4372 7 
Indigo, 13550 w. li 6, 
Shumack, 1069 ewt. ' = 712 13 
8 Figs, 258 ct. - - e e 10 
5 Almonds, 44 Os | = 5 8 


| It is AE that both hs. import. and. 
export trade to Portugal will increaſe, ana 
that in the great articles of beef, butter, 


and pork; Ireland will not be rivalled. ' 


Cheeſe is an increaſing article, becauſe it is | 
of à better quality than formerly; but a 
large quantity of cheeſe for exportation can- 
not be expected from a country that makes 
much butter. It is ſaid the import of that 
article from Holland into Portugal is not leſs 
than 50,0001. ſterling annually. Herrings, 
hake, and other fiſh, are articles of prob- 
able increaſe of export to that country. 


The camblet trade, which Was always ad- 5 


mitted, and previous to the Methuen treaty 
- declines. Coating has turned out camblet, 
and the Tn ſhould take to coatin ing: | 


* 9 


© wt +4 
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1 is faid Ireland affords ſhags and fome ſort 
of bays cheaper than England; that in all 
cloths of wool under 5s. and above 10s. the 
Engliſh excel the world at the Portugal mar- 
ket; but that between 58. and 1058. Ireland : 
might have an ad vantage; ; yet the ground on 
which the latter is founded does not appear. 


Theſe cloths are 50 888 or 2 and 
. wide,” 5 | 


te beuten in Peg confiſt FP, 


4 rogoe duty, which i is 20 cent, on the 
value. 

Donative Ss as} 
Concilado fs . 8 


? 


* : 
e * A * 


„ 85 15 1 85 27 per cent. 45 5 5 


| kad there is is 2 clauſe in the laſt ordinance of 
| rates which directs the officer to attend to 
the current prices, and if they vary from the 
rates, to increaſe the duty accordingly. Fees 
and port charges amount to about three per 
| cent, more, making, i in the e 39 per 
dent. 


3 


* * © 4 7 * 0 — 
5 8 
N I 
* 5 n F - 
ks 3 , ” 1 2 22 8 
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The efforts of the Portugueſe to diſcourage 


: the import of woollens from Great Britain 


and Ireland“, are not juſtifiable; the produce 


of wool in Portugal is by no means equal 


to the conſumption. The export 15 prohi- 


bited, yet near 400, ooolb. are ſent to Hol- 
5 land, under the name of Spaniſh- wool Te- 
exported. | The average. produce. of er 


ſheep 


duce is ine at 1,700,000lb, "Feral 


manufactures have been ſet up in different 


parts of the country, and to encourage them, 


every difficulty is oppoſed to the entry of 
foreign manufactures; this only encourages 


ſmuggling, and conſequently an evaſion of 
duties. Contraband trade flouriſhes very er- 


tenſively, and it requires the vigour and re- 


ſolution of a Pombal to prevent it in that 
country. Moſt of the manufaQures are car- 
ried on at the expence of the crown, of 
. courſe they can rarely ſucceed, The fineft 
Engliſh cloth ſells there at 278. per yard. 
The only import of efſential conſequence into 


Ireland from Portugal, is ſalt; ; all her other . 
* A Now Book of Rees was formed in Porvight 


February 1783, by which Brivſh and Iriſh goods are 
| rated much Rin than formerly. 


3 imports 
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imports from thence ſhe might have as well 25 


from pu. 70 Fr rance. 


— 


The 883 of the Courts of London _ a 
zT Liſbon, | on the ſubject of refuſing to admit 


Iriſh woollens into Portugal as Britiſh, | is 
unworthy of them, and avails little. It is 


faid, that Portugal at the time of making the 


| Methuen treaty, objected to Iriſh woollens 
= being deemed Britiſh : but it is advantageous 


to Portugal to admit Iriſh as long as ſhe ad- 
mits Britiſh ; competition would lower the 


price to her. It has been underſtood, that the 
difficulty is on the part of Britain, It is vain, 


however, becauſe it appears, that above 


three fifths of the exports of new drapery 
from Ireland, are to Portugal: of old dra- 


| pery, 2660 yards; to the Madeiras, of the 


latter, 5174 yards, e 


It ters not only is wic le k but 


it would perhaps prove a raſh meaſure, to lay 
| N agreed on 88 wine. 


: % 
a 25 
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TRADE WITH SPAIN. 


It Was 3 to give the detail of the 
als of Ireland with 55 country, but it 
would ſwell the work too much, and in 

many inſtances it would be only: matter of 

curioſity, for the reaſon already given; that 

- We cannot form a. juſt idea of what. may be, 
| from what, has been, the trade. 1 We 


+ This ae however, aw not, * L 
: ply to Spain ſo much as to ſame other caun | 
tries; bot as war with that kingdom had only - 


ceaſed a ſmall part of the year ending ahb | 


March, 1783, the trade with, it conſequently | 
could not be very. conſiderable. The ex» 
ports to Spain that year were in value only 
22 10l. and 886 cwt. of hake amounted to 
13291. of that ſym, - The quantity of linen 
ſent there was only 2509 yds., butter 9 ct. 
and pork 200 barrels, But the imports. 
from Spain were much more conſiderable, 5 
amounting to 83,4121. The pot aſhes im- 
ported were in value nearly that ſum, viz. 
ee 71-9671 TT: only other ar- 
, 5 ticles 


v4. 43 # 7 
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ticles af any amount imported were 1046 


cwt. of raiſins, and 70 tons of wine, 24 tons | 
of which were Partugal wines. ; 


: Ne as, the han cuftom-bouſe 
accounts do not ſeparate the trade with 
Spain from that to Portugal ; they Ow 
under one, head. 


"MM the trade with Spain may have 
been, it might become very conſiderable and 
advantageous to both countries — She can- 

not raiſe to advantage many of the ſtaple 
aricles of Ireland; ſhe might take nearly the 
ſame articles that Portugal takes, but in 
much greater abundance. It is computed 
that Spain ſends to her colonies, linens to. 
the amount of 1, 300, oool.: 8 that ſhe con- 
ſumes to the amount of 1,000,000l. ſterling: 

andthe Canaries, Portugal, the Brazils, Ma- 

deira, Weſtern Iflands, and coaſt of Africa, 
take to the value of 5oo, oool. excluſive of 
freight, inſurance, commiſſion, and profit; 
. and all this, taken from France, Flanders, 
and Germany. The calculation was made 
25 years ago, and was probably muck under- | 


rated at the time. 5 


* 


. TRADE with SPAIN. 


But in 1 773, the year of the IE tran 
quillity for trade, and ſeemingly as advan- 
tageous to be ſelected as any, the quantity of 


linens that went to Spain and Portugal from 
both Great 8 8 and e was as fol- 


e | ns. 
Britiſh: linens from. Londen and e 

dut ports, _ = 4, 900 
Iriſh linens From London pr 5 

out ora „„ 29,371 5 


Theſe were 7. 6d, to 184 per yard, and | 


entitled to bounty. 


* 


of 
Yeh. 


8 The quantity a the . „ 
Fear to Spain and Portugal * 5 
Ireland, wass 305511 


Iu procening year, viz. 1772 74 16,066 


But! in the yar ending; 1 5th March, 1780, : 
the quantity of linen exported to thoſe coun- 


tries from Ireland, was increaſed to 1 1574396 
| yards, 18 18 coloured. | 


1 BE DE 


g + 
. > g 4 
& 1 , q *. 14 
— 7 * * Lg - 
* * 


TRADE wirY FRANCE. 
- Phe principal import from France is wine, 
and the principal export to that country 
from Ireland is beef; but the year immedi- 
ately ſucceeding the peace is not the beſt 


bie nobel the-exports: gr .iniparts, oe. for 
L » judging of the t trade to that country. 


Within ten years, and previous to The ; 
war, the exports to France had in ſeveral 
inſtances declined. Theſe were the en 

exports : : | 
1765 1766 1775 1776 


Bel, Barrels = 86%) 67023 35968 


Biſcuit, Ot. — 243 183 432 

Butter, CW Nm. 26413 19765 25570 > 
Candles, Ct. 2341 1398 288 476 
Hides, untaned. Ne. 12166 10211 4182 3660 
Pork, Barrels Ds 114 1087 2544 1235 
Tallow, Om. - 4% 52 330% 3197 


ITS: 4 


| -And the lo wing are this Nice im- 
. ports into Ireland from b the others 
a are of no great value. 0 | 
Imports 1765 1766 us. 5551 
gern Ibe. - - 10895 4508s 3388 2884 
Cork, C Wm.? - 1260 1 1348 14% 


f Imports 1765 


Sloves, Pairs 5747 
Cambrick, Lards - 64852 | 
Printin — 


eams 


Kit, Babel - = 9186 | 
Brandy, Gallotis - 7 7 

Wine Tons, . =. 1 404 
Oil, 2 8885 295 


25694 
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1766 


5030 
4 


77 


3529 


637028 
40 
3716 


1775 


12726 


128 N 
1 1936 3886 
335 386794 

2999 2689 


Water, owt. *- 
me Sa - 4 : 


F 
7 * F 
d * 


The imports from 


France declined: ftill | 
more than the exports to that country; in 
general we may fuppoſe one affected the 


| other. 


Tus TRADE wits HOLLAND 
| AND, FLANDERS. 


a been irregular, N 


1765 


Beef, 1 yy r0gb2 
Hint, ct. — — 2207 
382251 


1766 
7¹⁰⁰ 


117 


I 775 
. 


ai ea e 


n not ches * the rats caflcn KAY Þ 20. . 
counts. The principal exports to thoſe coun- 
tries had: decrealetd previous ode war: . 


25 


2 


Hog Lard, t. 


3 HOLLAND AD F FLANDERS. 


1765 
Pr Oe, I 5 


Hides, No. = 12040 
1681 
Linen, yards, - 

Fork, barrels, | 

1 ewt. 5 


7 | 


10513 5 


1766 
526 
14142 
1506 


1431 


2333 


1775 
668 


2062 


287 
477% 


"" IIS 
e 


337 


1776 


578 
130 
665 


3180 


7260 | 
816 : 


The! ainpoets into indend from: Holland and 
Flanders are very numerous, including a con- 
fiderable quantity of groceries, drugs, and 
| 2 ſtuffs, and a: SERGE pranks ar- 


„ 


NEIL 92 1766 "1775 
E” — 5 | 
| quarters, net 
| Wheat, ditto, - - 15 Y 1768 115 
one F lax, 3691 1939 182 
Sur b. ] ee 38 abs. 
Thread, Siſters, b. 213) 1948 2573 
Iron, 1m. 6824 1776 25691 
Canbriek, yards, 1033 45 © 
Hamb. TY: „ 
Linſeed, bogſ. 6587 17½/ 1043 
Ditto Oil, gallons; - 31324 16950 42947 
Printing . 8962 22 33 
Writing do. d(o. 7783 8856 Ses 
Gard os lbs. 6833 7452 10375. 
suff, b. 1 $435 9388 40% 


— 
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0 = 


* 


1765 1766 1775 1776 


Gebern, galls. | 152816 $3908 119896 153439 


Iron Wire, cwt. - 1520 913 1249, 1078 
Steel, cwt, = = 1189 1118 1294 1126 


by red, cnt. 2 Es #7 9 N Mm | 


No 3 can 1 "Rae 3 ex · 


ports or imports, to and from theſe countries, 


5 
” ab 

3 N 

wy 8 

> 

+ BD rÞd. 

. 


5 Ruſſia, the Baltick, and the country a 
85 Holland, and as. trade to theſe countries 


during war. In the year ending 25th March, 


1783, we find the export to them increaſed; 


Beef, barrels, ,21,8763 Butter, 17,911 ct.; 

New Drapery, 28,633 yards; Old Drapery, 

2,940 yards; Flannel, 3248 yards; Frize, 
1700 yards * Hides, 2,972, No.; % Linen cloth, | 


44953 yards; Ditto, coloured, 8489 yards; 


Pork, 4.495 barrels; Wehnen W 442 


TR 


* þ - * o p 


As to the WER 8 war, may = 
| ce, a few by Ow ; by 


; 'I 


Tus * 595 g vun EAST. 1 


This i Denmark ever. gen bh 
of 
not 


„ 


EAST COUNTRY. 


Biſcuit, Cnr. 
Beer, Barrels | — 
| aer Cwt. 
Malt Os. = 
Hides, No. 
Linen, Yards =' 16617 


| Datta, Barrels 3998 
Pork, Ditto _—.. 324 


Salt, Buſhels — 2004 - 


| Calves Skins, Dos. oy 


1 into Treland, from the Eaſt 


Country. 


. Cables, Ct. — 122 


Herrings, Barrels 11030 


Flax, undr. Cut. 3048 
Gun Powd. Cwt. 409 
Hernp, undr. Cit. 11 


Tron, Cwt. 
Lidſeed Oit, en. 252 
Train Oil, Gil. 9103 

| Par Ae, Ont. 4 


ps TY 
ate Bartels — 4 


1766 


149 


219 


I” | 


. 


| 4598 


1612) 


116 


2 7 5 


. 5 
278 


I 766 | 


OO 
| Wheat, Qs. — 1328 9 
44833 5 


1040 


1952 


$154 * 
2239 
my 11564 © 


26935 
* 


727 
2 
10877 


11 


„ 
8842 


27785 17 
1882 8 


8174 i 


199 


150 


5 
3 


io 
4 
1 Wow, 
MP: 
21 


11418 
5 . ew. 


43991 


5 320 | 
| ak ſepirated i in the Triſh cxſtom-houſe ac 
counts till 1783. ” 


1765 
1 


— 98535 


N 0 2 


— 
0 0 


——— — 


, 


9146 


. 7 4 
» . * N 8 * 
a : - 0 A 
$8 ” * : x 
y , 4 x * 1 * * 
- * . — p 1 
4 * L X. - " 
—— ner non en — — — — F——— — — — —-—-—ũ—.: . — ùé— —— — — — — na — — — 
pry ws — ä — — — — : — nk, << — — 


1844 


Tar, | 
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1765 1766 1775 1776 
Tar, Barrels — 2404 1580 1374 1013 


Barrel Stvs. Hhds. robo 979 220 1471 
| Deals, Hds. — 10686 9892 I 11441 9035 
Maſts No. _ 69 119 „„ 
Plank, value — 1398 724 377 243 


| Timber. andy — * 10347 | "uy" 1 


"Is general it appears that as the imports 
from France, Flanders, Holland, and the 


Eaſt Country decreaſed, the exports to thoſe 
countries alſo decreaſed; yet the general 


export of thoſe articles which uſed to go to 


thoſe countries did not altogether very mas 
| terially decline. It is obſervable, however, 
that the impolitic export of hides had 4 aty 


decreaſed. 
Before the ſubject =» the nk of Ireland 


with Europe is finiſhed, it may be proper to 
. obſerve, that all European goods (non enu⸗ 
| merated) may be brought from any place 
in any ſhipping ; 1 and the enumerated alſo 


N 


from 
* The FR Charles n. jy 18, which 3 ok | 
to be brought directly from che aforeſaid places of their 
wth, refers only to Aba, Africa, aud America. The 
feſtraint on European goods i is contained in the 8th ſect. 


| 55 chat act, N Sh ny: called. eny- 


| merated, 


—ů—— — 
£ 
0 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1 fron any place 1 in Britiſh ſhips *, or of . | 
country. Under this wurde of the law, 
tit has been the conſtant practice to allow all 
| European goods to be brought here from Ire. 
land in Britiſh ſhips, upon the ſame terms 
as if l direct; —_— | 


Firſt, weh 5 as Poti to be uſed 
in this kingdom, reſpecting which it is 
obvious if the various artieles of gloves, 
ſtockings, laces, embroideries, filks manu- 
factured, buttons, cambricks, fringes, wires, 
velvets, mixed ſtuffs, &c. &c. comprized in 
dur long liſt of prohibitions, are to be 
3 importable from Ireland, but interdicted to 
other nations, the frauds to which our market 
would be open by the introduction of foreign 
goods, through Ireland, would be in ſurmoun- 


table and infinite. The general expediency 
of our prohibitions, whether conſidered with 


5 view to commerce or revenue, is a diſtinct 


e to o be 8 5 in \ Bririſh hips, or in thoſe 


of the built of the country. See alſo 13 and 14 Charles II. 
chap. 11. And 6th George 1. chap. TS 


+* Te" ſhould be always. remembered. that Iriſh 8 


 Plantation-built hips are 2 1 


con- | 
* 3 % 


” 
ä—ꝗ»:.U—G—— — — 
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eohſideratian, and makes no gate of the el | 
n . cos 
Segondly, * alk of . Sicily; . 


04 Naples, which can only be brought di- 
rectly from thoſe places * by gh 


- in ſhüps legally navigated. 


* hirdly, Drugs (het Itim rb ice) 10 ich 2 


| £ pay treble Sate! if brought from tare 


Fourty, Wine, which if. trought for 


1 is not. 1 to. the 1 as tent, 
OP : (2X 10 


Fiftly, a crapes or fanies. pay an 


= higher e unleſs eee e from 5 


| Italy. : : 5 
: Eo 3. d. 5 
Total riſk 3 expat to abies e 
. countries, on an average of nine 
ending March 25, 1792, sis 10 9 
© Ditto, exported to ditto, - ane CES] - 
ing March 25, 178% 884422 is 5 Ho 
Total imports from foreign countries, on Re] | 
An 2 of nine 2 — March 5 
„„ 6051 46 
Ditto, from ditts, 25 8 Ron _— 
z | March 25, 1783, — 679.289. ; 7 55 


is. impoſſible was a * ac- 


5 coun of the IT Sg 


$p "—_ 
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to Ireland. The number of ſhips built there 
compared with her trade, is trifling. Mr. 
Dobbs, who, as already mentioned, publiſhed | 
an Eflayon the trade of Ireland in i 729, men- 
tions the tonnage employed, on an average 
of ſeven years ending 1724, to be 101; 901. 
In one of thoſe years it was much higher, 
viz. in 1722; it amounted to 286,594 tons. x 


belonging to the | lowing nations: . 


A Engliſh | = - s - == . 218,299 tous 
Scotch = - = >» - = 8,3535 3 


bim. 32% ð„ũ 


i Daniſh - . * „ 
. — 2,444 18 
French 2,868 - 

ran e e > 3; Boy fg 


— 


uf 


2886, 594 | 


At prefent Ns Portugueſs. have a are 
* the. — trade of ireland. TY 


R EVE N U E. 


The table No. X. gives an abſtract of the 5 N 
revenue of Ireland, wich the expence of 


management, drawbacks, premiums, GC, for 
the Four * ach Marches * 


The 


5 | 3 
The groſs amount of thox ad- 5 a 


is charged on the hereditray revenue. 


244 REVENUE: 
5 „„ „ 
The groſs amount of the os TU 
reditary revenue for that „„ eg 
year appears to be | 659,826 4 8 


ö Expence of management, | 
_ drawbacks, &, - = 2614913 16 1 11 


18 


Remains neat 3 — 3974913 7 5 


On an average of ten years, 
ending 2 5th March, 1771, 


the groſs amount Was 638, x 32 6 9 . 


- 


f But as the expence of management, Re Z 
: backs, premiums, &c. have increaſed, the 
| neat produce: is leſs than it was v. 5 | 


ditional duties for the year 
ending 25th March, . | 
appears to be " 1 11 
Deducting cunt" + we. | 16160 0 8 


Remains neat | Bon. 366,198, x1 11 928 1 


n the x . _importation. year, viz. ihe: year 8 8 


Asth March, 1780, the groſs amount of the N 8 


revenue fell to 56,1211. 18s: 7d. 


I The expence of management of the additional duties 
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The groſs amount, on an 
average of ten years, end- 


ing 25th March, 1771, 


Neat produce of the heredi- 
tary revenue and additio- 
nal duties, on an average 


ot ten years, ending 25th 
March, 1971, - = 


4. : 4. d. 


227,882 16 6 


711,127 8 | 7 


The expence, management, 


drawbacks, premiums, 


&c., on an average of ten 


Vears, ending the 25th 
March, 1971, - = 


1784, excluſive of 8,263]. 
10s. 61d. which properly 
| belongs to ſtawp duties®, 


plained, 


| 154,887 149 
Expence of ditto, for the | 
yearending 25th March, 


* The increaſe is little wore than may fairly be ex- 


NATION- 


=: + é Ä 


NATIONAL ACCOUNT. 


General ſtate of the national account of 
Ireland, for the your Pg 2 5th, March, 
| 1784. | "i EE as 

= 4 „ wy 
Charge of 285 civil liſt, 174918 4 7 
Charge of the military | 
eſtabliſhment, Pcs: | 
„ 429,686 12 10 
Charges te to a& of 
Parliament, and King's 
letters, exceedings on 
1 concordatum, military 
FS | © contingencies and bar- 
| racks, prize bounties to 
the linen manufacture, 
and allowances to the 
Commiſſioners of „ 
Public AY = 493. 570 5 85 


Making together, - _ 1,098,184 I 7 


— — 


Towards 


2 
M — — — — ů— 
. . IE <A I ISS er — 
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Towards anſwering which, „ 
muſt be applied the neat 
produce of the heredi- 
tary revenue for the year 
ending 25th March, 
1784, deducting manage- 
ment, &c. > 397913 7 91 
Neat produce of the additi- FF 1 
| onal duties for the ſame 
year deducting for drav-x : 

back, „366,9 11 3 
Neat produce of the ſtamp e 

duties deducting ma- 
nagement, &. 26,316 10 72 
Poundage and Pells fees, 24, 138 8 6 

Four ſhillings in the pound | . 
on employments of ab- | 

 ſentees, = 16,545 5 514 
| hh of the loan fins” N 
1 after. paying intereſt, 
Surry balances paid to 
Vice Treaſurer, - = 


by Charge of the civil, liſt on 
an average of ten years, 
ending 25th of March, 


- B7Jty - = = 126,334 7 81 
Xx2 Cha 


* 
* 
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Charge of the military 
eſtabliſhment on the ſame 
average, 

Extraordinary a in- 


uses o 3 


cluding Parliamentary 


grants on the fame ave- 
= om 
Total expence on the fame - 
a average, - - 

Total expence on the pre- 


164,762 17 10 


ceding ten J viz. 


ending 25t 3 
1761 — bo | 


| 


DEBT Ax Lo A N D TIES. 


State of the Funded Debt 2 5th Mach, 1784 


. 


Principal of loan debentures 1 © 


—— Treaſury bills 


— Bank onal.” 


604, a5 0 


600,000 o 


masses Ss 5. 5 


* 65675 . 


a. 


0 
8 


. 


ee © 0 


: LOAN DUTIES. | 349 
Intereſt on the loan deben- 
tures, at 4 per cent. 43,1040 © 


Intereſt on the Treaſury bills, + 
at 4l. 118. 3d. per cent. — 23,930 „ 


Life annuities - < 49,843 5 © - 


Bank annuity <- 18,000 © o 


1344877 5 0 
LOAN DUTIES. 


Spirits, fingle - 356, 757 12 © 
Brandy and geneva, 2d. 32,793 19 8 
Rum, 2d. 2% 4 7 
Spirits exceeding fingle proof 14,796 1 9 
Spirits, home made = $59,854 5 4 

; Cares 2d. —— 2,506 6 Pf0 


bels drawbacks | 5 765 1 $7 914 


Neat 185,218 11 = | 
Total unfunded debt, 25th | TRE 
| March, 270%. 45,583 16 4 


W 


— — —— — 
—— 25th — — 


— — — 


359 LOAN' buriESs- e 
As long as the debt ſhall-not 3 its. pr Rs 


ſent amount, the taxes which it occafions _ 
wall. not be materially felt. The fund which | 

it forms, affords to the people a convenient 
and ſafe opportunity of inveſting their mo- 

5 During the latter part of the 0 the | 1 


5 : 5 * 5 
funds were above 1125 CES | — 
My : 8 
. N * 
- L 
* * — 
* 
— 
- 
* - 
* 
. 
1 
* 
* 
* 
. , 
. 8 
% 
7 
-. 
* 
—ͤ— — — * 
1] 
« * : < 
# 
- 
E 
— 4 Cogn” — wy 4 
* 
4 
Ms: S 
= 7 N 
Ty * 
* 
., 


7287 5 


9 8 _ 
g 9 * 4 * 
8 4 E 


* 
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An ADSTR ACT of the Hereditary Revenue e and Additional Due, be one Yer, with 4 8 2 M 


ALANC 1 F 
B Es on the Collector : comms at Lady-day 57. 17 m — — 97062 3 2 Bo Fon: *| 7. AT, ARIES. ; 
The like on the Stamp Duties { n the Hands of Collectors of Exciſe £.3340 12 03 | w 9: a Char 
In the Hands of Stamp Officers 7495 4 — 10805 17 or} * 7 0 Bills 
4 The like in the Hands of the Paymaſter of Corn Premiums NE 1 Portage 
3 Arrears on the cas 3 out at ſaid Time 5 „ 3, 0-8 5 = 
hits — 253121 19g 4 {« N for c 
13 HEREDITARY REVENUE. | WP 
i ' 4 1. ; q : 
. Cuſtoms Sends 2 | i 1 1 ; 
| Import xciſe 3 3 5 | pen | 
. | nw on Wines | 5 _ — 140331 mn 8 1 e we 
= Light-houſe Duties = _ | 77 ; Y pe 1 
Fines and Seizures, | 3 Be. Ry 85 55 8 9 9 
r — | | . 422% 3Þ 4 
== 1 - _=- = gt Ls 
Anla xciſę SES : SM | 95 „ 8 Light-hou 
Ale Licenſes 5 | > 2 {8 YT 79527 2 Wine Warrar 
Wine and eee, Licenſes TE Role ER = 7 12 | 3 Quarantine E 
. Storage | 5 3 ”— 7228 18 1.1 Rewards for, a 
E Hearth-mo or t "Year; pa able A 525 | 5 2 owance cla 
Proportion 5 5 the Duties on rr " January 178g . hs 28 309 13 14 : ee to H 
Þ wo 7300 0 '0 Hearth-mone) 
A | p | | 3 
3 ET DDITIONAL DUTIES. z . Tobacco | | 
 1lobacco — 5 _ | 5 Wine: - 
Wir Li 5 — 1 5 21 i |? Muſlin, iff 
© Muſlin, 1ſt — 8 FD: _ 59 18 1 . Muſlin, 2d 
Muſlin, 2d „„ 5 5 LY RE 599. a BY | Foreign Rom 
Romals,. foreign | | 2 1 Ts 5 12 2 * LVinegar 
Paper, foreign 5 | 55 | RE 2 427 8 5 8 3 raw 
| Foreign. Silk * ; — 2 55 9 5 151 3 2 \ Hops Gy 
* Vinegar | ; | — 5 1 8 1674 © 11 1138 
Hops ö op Peng oy . 3 2 659 11 14 Foreign Whe 
Earthen, nt and lacquered Wares YO „ 25 7 gat to. 5 | J Iriſh Beer, en 
Sugar, raw ; e . 3 103971 7 71 8 ' Engliſh Beer, 
. r * . „ 8 11294. 6 8 F. LONG; Cen 
ive t. on fore Goods 8 3 . : $ Earthen-ware 
Coffee, ad 2d wy ry — EAA | HE 3998 15 5 'Y Sundry Artic 
Linen Rags exported | p . . . 4 ee 6 | FR 
Six per Cent. on Retailers — 8 25 5 | Y.- Salaries to St 
Wheat, foreign, imported | 1 2 $4 W 9 0 Incident Cha 
ray of _ Duties on Teas, OT ah 7 300l. to ee Revenue 5 = 29279 9 8 1.90 5 Diſcount allo 
| r Licenſes . - | EN 5 1 . | 
| Ale and Beer KF. 43 2 3 3 F PAYMENT 
3 Sundry icles in the Act for the Advancement of Trade — — i : 5 5 : 9- 5535 
Duty on Carriages for one Year, 1 9 Chriſtmas, 1783 — —|. 1 © | : 2 fl 8 
: | ck 5 ; — 38; 11 11 Diſmiſſed Co 
STAMP DUTIES. go np i B 
Stamped Vellum, Parchment a and Taper] and Value of Vellum, Parchment od Paper [ | wy 5 „„ , 
: Arrears at | 
- | 5 5 | ( 
1329880'17 17 8 
L 


So * 


e ont — Drawbacks, Premiums, & &c. ton n. r78 3 to „Le. 0. 


ö 4. - « & 
ARIES. on hs Revenue Eſtabliſhments _ 3 8 11 = 1 3 
ent Charges. _—__ => 77318 15 9 8 | 
age Bills 5 — . — — — 2048 11 31 * 
acks 5 — 3952 13 7 | 
wbacks of Inland Exciſs 6 on \ Beer, "he nd Strong-waters exported — 134 19 10} : | 
ined for convicting t | — „ 0 | 
8 mo refined exported - — 9 971 19 11 | 
y impo | — — 5708 8 1 
5 1 Corn and Flour N 8 — 2192 16 4 
„„ Le _ of Corn and Flour to ng — 31408 047 
. } + — _— } Corn and Flour bro ht Coaſtwa $ ke blin — — 10516 3 © 
F . Fiſh, exported — — 3240 13 91 
I Ixriſh Coals brought to Dublin — — 282 3 0 
i Wrought Silk, exported — — 470 19 9 
A dilks and oy exported — — 105 3 10; 
it-houſe "LIT — 8 — 1520 19 1 
e Warrants to Privy Counſellors „ 5 | — — 1362 9 © 
rantine Expences - N — — 332 13 2 
ards for. apprehending Deſerters — ä — — 178 6 0 
2ars of inland Exciſe : —— 2553 6 84 
wance claimed for Hearth-money C Callers and oe Balances 7 250 18 o 
ries to Hearth- money Officers — — 6180 0 0 
rth- money Incidents,” and Allowance to Coaltables | —— — 1093 10 71 . 
f 1 261912 6} 
DRAWBACKS ON ADDITIONAL DUTIES. : | 5 ; 
acco a — — . 17555 18 8 
le | ado 8 — 2 — er 17 14 
lin, Iſt 5 _ — i —_ N 7 8 8 f 
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(OBSERVATIONS. 


THE moſt ſucceſsful of our political wri= _ 


ters are thoſe who aſſert roundly that the pub- 
lic intereſts are irretrievably ſunk into diſtreſs 


and miſery. There is the greateſt diſpoſi- . 


tion in the people to be convinced that ſuch. 
doctrines are juſt; and they greedily adopt max 


ims which ſeem rather formed to prepare us 


for another world, than to reconcile us to 
that, in which we are placed. On the other 


hand, it is an ungrateful, and, in general, 


an unſucceſsful taſk, to endeavour to unde- 

|  ceive the people of Britain, or of Ireland, to 
ſatisfy them that their affairs are in a good 
way, and that, collectively conſidered, they 


have ample cauſe for contentment, and 
ample means of happineſs. An author, how- 


ever, . who has no pretenſions to popularity, 


who never aimed at it, and never will, 
8 might, onthe. ſtrength of the facts ſtated in 
the foregoing pages, and, proved by authen- 


tic documents, venture to aſſert, that the 


poannaGures,. the trade, the Keen and 


E 
* 
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"every thing appertaining to Ireland, except 
the minds of her people, are in a good way. 


He might, perhaps, 8⁰ ſtill farther, and af- 


firm, that no other country ever poſſeſſed ſo 


many advantages, and was ſo happily cir- 


ceumſtanced. He, muſt not, indeed, dare to 
pronounce the people happy, until they may 


think proper to be ſo; but thus much he 


will contend for, that Ireland poſſeſſes the 


great and uſeful advantages of the greateſt. 
countries; and that the is gradually advan- 


cing to the attainment of every advantage 
acquired and maintained by Britain. Her foil 
is excellent, her climate favourable to agri - 


culture and manufactures; her people capa- _ 


ble of whatever they pleaſe to undertake ; 4 
her fituation the beſt for trade: her ports nu- | 
merous and good. The principal unreaſon- 7 


able reſtrictions on her manufactures and 
trade have all, in great meaſure, been re- 


moved. She has obtained, in a ſhort time, 


much more than the uſed to claim, much 
more than her moſt. ſanguine friends ex- 
pected. The kingdom i in general is in the 
moſt proſperous ſtate, and has, perhaps, 
been progreſſively more ſo than any 

country in —_ . che greater part 


* 
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5 of a century. But ſuch is our miſerable 
nature, that diſcontent, deluſion, ' and ex- 
travagancies ſeemed to gain ground: they 
| have ſpread over the land, under circum- 
ſtances which ought to have produced 
the moſt oppoſite effects; and no longer ago 

than laſt ſummer, if we may give any credit 
to public prints, Ireland appeared to have 
neither conſtitution nor government, nor 
common ſenſe. Aggregate or other meetings 
had announced that a total change was ne- 
ceſſary, that the Parliaments were bad, 
that they were dependent, and this ſhortly 
after Parliament had aſſerted the indepen- 
dence of the legiſlature, and had gained 
more popular advantages for the country than 
all the Farin of Ireland ever had 
Reed „ ; | 
The n were camorouſly declared to 
5 de enſlaved, at the very time when they were 
manifeſtly ſuperior to all control, either of 
reaſon or of law. Meetings were held for un 
lawful purpoſes, the public papers. were filled 
with treafon againſt the conſtitution and the 


_ * eſtabliſhed government. The wild and bane- 


—. idea of ſeparation from Great Britain was 
C dif 


. —— Ae re ee NA nb en <tc — ne arp Regen, 
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diſcuſſed | in idle ſpeeches, without. exciting ei- 
ther aſtoniſhment or indignation. , Variong 
means were adopted to, enflame, and all, arty 
employed to perſuade that the, manufaftures = 
| were declining, Wat, the mb 1 5 
ang propfs 0 the eee, . 


It is 1 abet to. Iccannt for 25 
popular diſcontents; 3 but, in the inſtance 
here deſcribed, it is evident that. they. bad, 
no. foundation, and. that they were. fomen» 


| ted by. men, who. knew. they, had no chance ©. 
of notice but in times of e aps ſor | 


der, and: Who, in hope of. 


4 / 
i 
g 2 | 
by £4 %& 3 
5 + 


wreck, enjoy the. ſtorm, * I is, however. fog 5 | 
ſatisfaction to rellect, that (whatey er others. ma 


do), the beginners of miſchief ſeldom reap, ank, 
advantage from it. Ireland had obtained every, _ 


thing ſhe defir red; a moſt diſtrefling circum- | 85 | 
flange to her ingendiaries. Pains. were taken 


| to point out that manufactures and trade, WEFG 7 5 | 
5 in a ruinous Nate, ang, all methods but the right 5 


£ why. 4% 4 


| pains were taken: to make a heels with, Eng- 


land; and for want of other food far diſcontent <7 


and! innovation, they ſtumbled, ® it ern. 5 
on ane n "TW 1 1 5 


44 « 
as 
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The times immediately ſubſequent to thoſe 
it Which Parliamefit had afferted even mort 


than the' pebple had endeavoured to obtain, 


had carried all their points, and had prbved 
ttghemſelves eminently independent, do not, to 
an ordinary underftanding, appear exactly to 
Bade been the ſeaſon peculiarly eligible for de- 
Es fit6ying the conſtitution bf the Houſe of Com: <> 
ions, or the mode of n it. EE 


the Abend for and againſt a felbtet of 


$i, Parliament are freſh in every man's memory, 


and it is needleſs to repeat them; but it may 

| be obſerved, that even if it ſhould be admitted as 

neceſfary in England, it by no means will fol- | 
low, that it is neceflary in Ireland. . The re- 
preſentatives of Ireland are choſen by a muchi 
reset Proportion of the Hou e who can be 
qualified to vote, than in gland. The 
change of property in that country, its divided 


intereſts, the property and eſtabliſned govern- Z 


niert being confparatively itt: the hands of 
the few, ſurely are objeckions to throwing 
the power into the hands of the multitude, 
It ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that while the 
election is in the hands of men of property 
and conſideration, the elected -will fulfil the 


Y 8 4ͤð wn 


— 9 — — 
- . 


— — — 5 


1 


| pu . of legiſlation better than thoſe 3 | 


perty nor judgement. Haw ſuch a change 


perty is neceſſary for a. ſeat in the Iriſh Par- : 
liament; boroughs. might ſend buſtling at- 
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by the multitude, which has neither pro- 


is to produce a ſet of members leſs corrupt, 
does not appear; no qualification as to pro- 


tornies and their clerks, or unſucceſsful 
ſhopkeepers; they would take care to have 
compenſation for trouble and expence; coun- 


ties, indeed, might end langes 9 85 of * . 


character. „„ 
| Ie 


” 


* One little difficulty Sg occur from the DE : 


25 improvement of the conſtitution; the Lord Lieutenant's 


Secretary, who is the Miniſter of the country, might, on 


bis arrival, find it difficult or impoſſible to get into 


Parliament, eſpecially as there are not the ſame means of 
yacating a ſeat in the Iriſh as in the Engliſh Houſe of 


Commons; but the difficulty might lead to the putting 


that office on a more reaſonable footing : it might be 


made permanent, if a proper perſon could be found con- 


ſtantly to remain there, The ſalary is- ſurely ſufficient, 
viz, 4,500l, per ann. excluſive of all the fees of the civil 
and military offices, and of houſes both in Dublin and'in 
the country; it is more than belongs to any one office in 
Great Britain. If it wants dignity, the office of Secre- 
tary of State, which moſt abſurdly is at preſent a ſinecure, 
in Ireland, of about 1500]. per annum, might be joined 
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It TA alſo been ſuggeſted, that frequent 1 5 


; dleions. night be een Without at- 
| 1 NE 


: to ic and che Alpostion which has how 7 
longer to make judicial offices, finecures, perhaps; might 
aſſiſt the meaſure, A permanent ſecretary would give an 
influence and conſiſtence to the commencement of every 
new viceroyalty, which rarely has been ſeen in the an- 
mals of Iriſh government. The neceſſity of making ſud- 
den arrangements with men before they are known, | 
would be prevented. There is no neceſſity for the Se- 
cretary to conſider himſelf as obliged to go out of office 

on eyery change of Miniſters in England. Had this plan 

been embraced a few years ago, probably ſuch an ar- 

_ rangement might have taken place as would have made 

new claims or difficulties impoſſible, and the countries 
might now have been on the beſt terms, without a poſſi= 
bility of a diſagreement on the preſent ground. It would 
keep up ſomething of a permanent adminiſtration in Ire= 
land. The uſual expence of a proviſion for the Secretary 
at the end of the Lord Lieutenant's reign, would be ſaved 
by this management, and alſo 1 5ool. per ann. on the 
death of the preſent Secretary. of State. According to the 
preſent ſyſtem, the Secretary goes to Ireland, knowing about 
as much of the country and people as the Lord Lieute- 

_ «nant; is immediately beſet by the conſiderable men of the 
country, of various characters, objects, and plans, and is 
obliged to decide before it is poſſible for him to know the 

grounds of his deciſions. If this reſident Secretary ſhould 
aſſume too much, the e would naturally quarrel 
| with 
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tending to an uncandid and vulgar prijiieite, 9 


rhat the Iriſh nation is hatufally turbulent - 
and difpoſed to diſorder; it may be aſked, 

whether triennial or annual elections might 8 
not be iticonvenient ts a manufacturing and 


_ commercial ſtare 5 the advantage of repeated £ 


appeals to the Rule of the multitude Is tiot g 
. to every wu x | 


8 telpectable the fenſe « Bak 255 "I : 
oh may be, yet we cannot be bind to their 
inconfiſteneles aud deluſions. It feems the 


ſenſe of one country that the moſt eligible Lo 
government is that of a mob. It is the ſenſe „ 


of another that St, Januaries's blood” ought = 
do becotne liquid on a particular day; of an- 
| . chat e orator is Or, . 


55 with ein and s dane avi of + this 5 


kind of eftabliſhment feems particularly proper, 49 it : 


not theeuftorn-of England tb know much of ths interna 


eiteuuſtanees of Tretand; nor ufaat for Aiinifferi to Ense ñ 
; much mere tha the people. We are Gariviis db fnqui- 


g tive relati ve to che Hand of Otaheits'; are well infortiied 
of its manners, cuftortis, politics, parties; maftufuctures, 


ſhipping, Kc. andaccurately acquainted with the difyofis . . 
tion of Queen-Oberea : kad) era: 8 . 


igand arid the characters of its e 


8 come 8 
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complete ſtateſman *. It was the 1925 5 5 
the nation laſt alluded to, to preſs a bill of 
excluſion againſt a prince; ſhortly after to 
load him with the moſt fulſome and e 
ul addgeſſes, and, three years after to, de- 
throne him. It was the ſenſe of another 
nation, deſcended from Engliſhmen, almoſt 
unixerſallß to believe in witeheraft, and 
while that. was their ſenſe, to put to death 
__multibudes, of the people on that account; 
neither character, nor fortune, neither ſex, 
vor the müniſtrx of the goſpel, neither the | 
- Innocence of youth, norſthe infirmities of age. 
\ afforded the leaſt protection. The excellent 
governor was addreſſed and: thanked: for the 
many exeautions that had been made, and 
enhorted to proceed in the laudable work, 
Happily in due time the judges themſelves 
Vote aecuſad of ſurcary; ant at length the 
people, recovering from their infatuation, ap- 
pointed a faſt, prayed to God, and imputed 
the ſenſe that had appeared, to Satan Sh 
| 5 inſtruments : ; and this e at 


| *; In. this 1 provf is- ee | 
© fog. every: affibe,. thao: oratory; that talent Tupplics the 

Ki * W judgement. 

| me: | 


— — — 
— 
— — 
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period of time the moſt reaſoning and en- 
8 in the n 1 a Viz, d : 


p 


Millions of examples e could 
be produced”; which however might not tend 


to reconcile a Politician to the ſcheme of re- 


flamed, and 


curring to-the ſenſe + of the multitude on 
every occaſion ; more eſpecially as this recur- 
rence may happen reſpecting points on which 
it is impoſſible for them to form a true judge- 
ment, on which they are likely to be en- 

become the inſtruments of 


malice or ambition. 8 55 


P . 


6 N of the European ſettlements in America. 


„ 


it* 


= ts is now Seb to 888 to 9 year 


1778, to take notice of a phenomenon which 
began to appear about that time. The like 
never has been obſerved in any country, at 
leaſt where there was an eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment. To deſcribe it Rey; © it IN be 


* See Hatchinſon's hiſtory of Maſſachuſers: alſo the- 


+4 i 8 being told that the ſenſe 


of the people ſhould be taken on a particular occaſion, 
anſwered, © you may take the ſenſe, and I will take 


„„ nonſenſe of the people, and beat. ps to 


=? one. ” 5 
T 


called 
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called an army unauthorized by the laws *, 
and uncoutrolled by the government of the 
country, but it was generally known, by the | 

name of Volunteers of Ireland. Their in- 

ſtitution bore ſome ſemblance of a connection 
| with the exceutive- power. Arms belonging 
to the ſtate; and ſtored under the care of the 
lieutenants of counties, were delivered to 
them, upon the alarm of foreign invaſion; 
So far they ſeemed to be countenanced by 


government; but in a ſhort time they cauſed 


no little jealouſy and uneaſineſs. The arms 
iſſued from the public ſtores were inſufficient 
to ſupply the rapid incteaſe of the volunteers + 
| the reſt were procured by themſelves, -and 
the neceflary accoutrements, with a conſide- 
rable number of field pieces. It anſwered 
the purpoſe of oppofition in both countries 
to ſpeak highly of them, and the ſupporters 
of government in doth countries mentioned 
them with eivility. The wonderful efforts 
of England in America were ſomehow | 
waſted to no purpoſe of deciſion. American 
RR enflamed FENG which had been 


Oo, The ya fort of thing. as Fs TP ng other 
9 meetings endeavoured to introduce in England a very | 
. ** ago. 

Zz long 
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long felt in Ireland. Ireland, in truth, had 
_ infinitely more cauſe for complaint, and had - 
been infinitely more oppreſſed, than America ; i -- 
the latter had never ſubmitted to half the 
hurtful reſtrictons in which the other had for 
many years . quietly. acquieſced : but now 
| petitions, remonſtrances, popular - reſolves, 
and parliamentary addreſſes were vigorouſly 
urged, and in about four years Ireland was 
bappily relieved from many commercial re- 
ſtraints, which ſhould have been removed long 
before, and gained ſeveral other points which 
ſhe thought eſſential to her welfare. The 
volunteers preſerving a degree of reſerve and 
decency, kept at a certain diſtance, but were 
never entirely out of ſigbt. They had been 
ſerviceable in ſupporting the civil magiſtrate ; 
Fewer caſtles, houſes,” or lands, were kept by 
forcible poſſeſſion; ſheriffs were enabled to do 
their duty; fewer rapes and other enormitics 
were committed than uſual; and here if the 
volunteers had ſtopt, and we had ſeen no 
more of them aſter the eſtabliſhment. of peace, 
their page in hiſtory would have been fair and 
reſpectable: but it was natural for them to 


1 g on. The many-headed monſter now be- 


gan to > th ink it would be proper to reform the 
| : tate, 


— 
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Nate, and to purge the Parliament of Idland. | 
The ſeveral corps ſent. delegates; ſometimes - 


ey appeared to be the delegates of counties. 


They formed a parliament of their own; they 
reſolved what they pleaſed, and of courſe, that 
the other parliament was a bad one. So far 
every thing went on as might be expected; 
but there is another part of their conduct, 


which is neither natural nor rational: ſome of 


the corps, perhaps for the ſake of compleating 
their numbers, and poſſibly without conſide- 
ration, admitted Roman Catholics; others per- 
5 haps enrolled them lattdrly for the ſake of ac- 
quiring numbers and ſtrength, to force a 
reform: but that Proteſtants ſhould allow and 
. encourage this, and alſo the forming of whole 
_ corps of Roman Catholics, when all Europe. 
was at peace, is ſcarce to be believed, con- 


1 dering the pretenſions of the latter, and above 


all, their numbers. It became the ſyſtem 
of the Roman Catholics to enrol as many as 
poſſible, and particularly ſince the peace, laſt 
ſpring, laſt ſummer, and now it is going on, 
though not quite ſo rapidly as was expected. 
There is nothing equivocal in this. They 
were already half of thoſe that latterly ap- 
1 5 under arms; in a year, or leſs, they 
1 V 
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might be ten to one, for the Proteſtants were 
gradually quitting the ſervice, and the only 
apology for thoſe who coutinued ſince the 
peace, was, that they meant to prevent the 
volunteer arms from falling into more dan- 
gerous hands, and to counterbalance the Ro- 
man Catholics. The latter appeared Fo. oF | 
their plan, and ſeemed A to he 


The conduct of dhe N Cathalien 
for a length of time, except thoſe concerned 
in this buſineſs, had been ſo reſpectable, that 
it may ſeem harſh to mention any thing ade 
verſe to them; but, the objection is to their 
numbers. lt they were only one fifth, inn 
ſtead of four fifths, of the people, the writer 
of theſe obſervations would be the laſt man 
to ſuggeſt difficulties againſt their being ad- 
mitted to power, and every right and advan- | 
tage. But they are men; they do not forget 
the ſituation in Which thaw anceſtors have 
been; they are not blind to what they might 
acquire. A perſeverance for. upwards of two 
centuries, under every. diſcouragement, and 

every incitement to a change, under every 

5 ſeverity, and ſubjected to every diſadvantage, 
on: not proye an mae to che prin: 
I \ Fiples 25 
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Aples of their religion. Thinking 23; they 
do, ſeeling as they do, and: believing. as they 
do, they would not be men if they did not 
wiſh a change; nor would the Proteſiants be 
verthy the deſcription of reaſonable creatures, 
4 e eee 
vent it. 


"Leſt: any 1 ſhould be FOTES: to — 
| voluntecring objectionable, Roman Catholics. 
were admitted to bear arms; and leſt any 
thing ſhould. be wanting ta make the plan 
_ for improving the repreſentation extravagant 
nnd abſurd, it was propoſed that they ſhould. 
be admitted to vote at elections: a a propoſal, 
indeed, ſo firange, that it might well be ima - 
gined to originate with the enemies of re · 
form, for the purpoſe of blaſting the attempt. 
The right of being elected, would ſurely fol- 
low their being eligible; but at all events the 
power would be in the electors. It is curi- 
ous to obſerve one fifth, or perhaps one ſixth, 
of a nation in poſſeſſion of the power = 
property. of the countey, eager to communi- 
| cate that power to the remaining four fifths, 
' which would, in effect, entirely transfer it 
from. themſelves, It did wor proceed from 
lde 
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liberality, but from folly. To what elſe can 


be imputed the transferring it to ſo great a 
majority who have claims, eſpecially at. this 
time, when a peculiar- policy. has eſtabliſhed 
the ſyſtem of reſtoring forfeited eſtates* ? The 


attainders and forfeitures that followed the 
tranſactions of 1641, 1688, 1715, and 
| 1745, depend on the ſame principles. If 


power is communicated, it of courſe will 


be made uſe of; it is ridiculous, it is con- 
trary to reaſon and nature, to ſuppoſe other- 
wiſe. It is not in man to be content; thoſe 
that have acquired the means of increafing 
their gains, or who think they have got 
nothing, if they do not get more, will not be 
| inattentive to advantages. It is not ſufficient | 
to ſay the property of the Roman Catholics 


is e Þ+, e with that of the Pro- 
: 5 Js, 


# The abet defires to ol underſtood not to je 


to the meaſure, but to the mode. 


of large eſtates, the number that exceed 1000l. per 


5 + Although there are fore 1 Roman Catholic families 
ann. is ſmall. It has been 2 however, that they 


are the monied men; but if we may judge from the 


b late ſubſcription to the Bank ſtock of Ireland, it does 


dot ow ſo, Of 600,000], only 69,9001, it is ſaid, 


Were 
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teſtants, while the diſproportion in point of _ 
number is ſo great ; and numbers, where they | 
think they have claims, would ſoon have pro- 
perty, if attainable either by fair exertions or 
by force. Neither this 'obſervation,” nor that 
the Roman [Catholics were arming, is invi- 
diouſly intended. It is natural they ſhould 
endeavour to avail themſelves of every advan- 
| "on that may fall 1 in [Out way. 4 25 


| The 3 not hs e 888 
are the objects of cenſure —The Proteſtants, 
who, with heedleſs infatuation, have not only 


+ ſuffered, but promoted thoſeextraordinaryand 


dangerous proceedings, who ſeemed to have 
loſt all recollection of paſt apprehenſions, and 
all ſenſe of future danger. If the opportunity 
offers, why ſhould not the ſame things be 
attempted by the Roman Catholics in 1788, 
which | were done in 1688 and 16412 If ny 


were © ſubſcribed by WE Catholics. Phi is not men- 
i INO exultingly ; it is fincerely wiſhed they had much 

Their money was well employed in trade and 
n It is obſerved, that ſince the power of 


purchaſing land has been allowed to Roman Catholic, 


few purchaſes have been made by them; but they have 


| had farce time to call in their money, * 225 bad 00 


. to lay i it out on land. | 
man 
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man doubts, let him look into the Pproceed-". 
inge of the Irifh Parliament at thoſe periods. 
It is unpleaſing to point out the fimilitude 
between the tranſactions that preceded the 
lat mentioned period and thoſe that have 
happened lately. There is no intention of 
alluding to the maſſacre of 1641, nor. to 
ſuggeſt à probability that ſach barharity can 
ever be renewed, Though much exaggerated 
by Proteſtant writers, the horrors of that 
event cannot be palliated, however they may 
have fallen ſhort of the example which hat 
been ſet on the famous feaſt of St. Bar- 
tholomew, by the 9 coiled 728575 of 
ee e . 
Pipe 5 mall be told, that the e 
tage of the many, not of the few, thould be 
confidered; that the majority ſhould govern, _ 
&c. The author will not difpute with thoſe 
15 ſentimental politicians; he thinks it ſufficient - 
at preſent, to reaſon about things as. they 
are, and will content himſelf with obſerv- | 
ing, that the argument or ſentiment equally . 
goes to an A grarian law, or any levelling - 
Principle whatever: : it eſtabliſhes SRfubone 75 
in the place of order. The £ 
FP bs: e Theſe 
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Theſe remarks, and the dangerous cir- 
: Smilies which ſuggeſted them, wouldihave 
been rendered ſuperfluous, if Ireland had uſed 

the moment of returning peace to form her 
volunteer army into a national militia, and 
had re-eſtabliſhed the ſalutary principle, that 
it is unlawful and unconſtitutional for men 
| 5 to wed without the 1 of . 


„ . the pr Me al hs merit thay. 8 
5 have deſervedly acquired for their . | 


neſs to defend their country. in war, and 


imputing whatever. may be irregular to the 
_ confuſion that prevails in time of danger 
: and alarm: their continuance in arms in 


time of profound peace, will deſtroy for- 


met merit. Their efforts will be imputed 
to other motives than thoſe that ac- 
tuated the firſt volunteers: an intention 


to change the conſtitution by a military 


force, will be imputed to them, If a revo- 
lution takes place, it muſt end, unleſs Eug- 
1 land ſhould interfere, in favour of the Ro- 
5 man Catholics, who are at leaſt four to 


8 one; even an unfordfal attempt would | 


9 - 
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de replete with. rode and obvious wiſe ” 
Chiefs. gn | = 


* 
= 


At the ſame tine dat a cordial Ns 


for the true and permanent intereſts of Ire- 
land has extorted theſe ſtrictures on the 
ſpyſtem of volunteering, it 1 is a point of juſtice 
10 acknowledge, that the volunteer . officers 
were in general highly reſpectable, and dif- 
tinguiſhed both by their public talents and | 
private virtues ; and there are ſtill among 
them, men of the firſt rank and 5 : 
in rnd 8 9 1 


— 


The good FAR which granted in welt ; 
corps, is not lefs extraordinary than their riſe 


8 and progreſs ; but it is to be imputed to the f 0 
good diſpoſition of the generality of the mem- 
bers, not to the nature of their conſtitution. _ 


It ſeems: miraculous, that no miſchief bas 
yet happened. The mildnaſs of government; 


and the good temper of the army, have done 
their part. None more likely, however, to 
be miſled, than men colſected as they have 


been; conceiving a high opinion of their con- 
ſequence and ſtrength. They are liable to be 


1 ung turned to- the worſt 9 5 


in ö 
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in almoſt every inſtance of the kind it has | 
Fa. fo. Well meaning men who may at 
one time be at their head, may, at other 5 
times, find themſelves without authority, : 
8 at length be obliged to give way to 


thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to inflame and pers 


vert. The young and active, and thoſe who. 
are not in the habit of thinking, will be led 
from one deviation to another, till at laſt ö 
they are advanced too far to go back; and _ 
ſome, otherwiſe reſpectable men, who have, | 

fometlring to loſe and little to gain, will re- 
peut of their attempts, to aſſiſt themſelves at : 
elections by volunteering, or through the 

medium of an affected good will towards re- 
form. All that is: hinted at, may not happen; 
yet moſt aſſuredly, ſome of the politicians of 
Ireland are playing with moſt dangerous to- 

edged weapons. Such meaſures do not be- 
come them: ſuch are the ladders on which the 
otherwiſe infignificant and vicious members 
of ſociety, or men of deſperate ſituations, 
mount, and with contemꝑt look down en the 
miſerable tools, through whala _ we 

"wo comme to aſcend. 


Anz | In 
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In the mean time it is known, that French 

: money bad found its way into Ireland, even 
as late as laſt ſummer, and that American 
emiſſaries have been employed, and that 


France will be ready to play her uſual game. 
Paſſing over other confiderations, it may be 


obſerved, that the ſucceſs of her machinations 
would be ruinous in an extreme degree both 
to Proteſtant and Papiſt. Suppofing France 


to ſucceed fo far as to produce a rebellion or 


civil war; ſuch a country as Ireland could 
not long ſubſiſt the armies of Britain, of 
France, of Proteſtants, and Roman Catho- 
lics. In a ſtate of war, that country, ſo far 
from being able to ſupport even ten or twenty 
thouſand foreign troops, would not be able to 
maintain her own people. Agriculture 
would almoſt ceaſe, devaſtation would ſpeedily 


_ overſpread, and exhauſt a tract of land ſo 
inconſiderable. One party ſtrong, in the ha- 


bit of predominating, and ſupported by a 
Britiſh army, would conſume one part of 
the iſland; and another party, by far the 
moſt numerous, ſupported: by the armies of 
France and Spain, would conſume the reſt. 
In caſe theſe ſhould not be enough, Ger- 
mans, without end, might be introduced:— 
| inſtead | 
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inſtead of being boundleſs, like America, and _ 
bn inacceſſible only on one fide, Ireland is of 


ſſmall extent for two armies, and acceſſible on 
every fide, and no part of the iſland far diſ- 
tant from the ſea. The war. would not be 
of the generous ſort that is uſually carried on 


= Britain and France; it would be a civil 


war; it would become a religious war, of all, 
the moſt barbarous. Ulſter might be once 
more vacated, and the brave Scotiſh clans 
would again find a better ſoil, and again 


ſhew their martial talents on the plains ß 


of Ireland. After that fine country had been 
the ſcene of war, perhaps not more than two 
campaigns, it would be leſt in a worſe ſitua- 
tion than Cromwell left it, on his laſt viſit; 
for it is impoſſible, conſidering the ſtate of 


things, while England in any degree exiſts 
zs a conſiderable country, that an iſland ſo 


inferior in number of inhabitants, in riches, 
and every thing that makes one country 
ſtronger than another, that Ireland, ſo near 
and liable to blockade and invaſion, could, 


for any time, continue in an independent 


855 + 898 from England. | 


„„ obsBRVATI ORS. 


e h i faiq to be che view of ſome 
4 it is indeed hoped, and believed, is the 
number of thoſe who-cheriſh the idea of a 


ſeperation at the expence- af rupture and haſj- 


tility between, the countries: a proſpect not 
more wild than wieked; wild, from the im- 
Probability of ſucceſs: wieked, becauſe what 
are. the hopes for Ireland, if ſo improbable a 
| caſecould happen as that ſhe, for a time, ſhould: 
dee ſeperate from England? it would entail. + 
miſery on millions. That poor country, which 
now might be the bappieſt in the world, in- 


| Head of being laid waſte once only, would 
bo the conſtant theatre of war and wretched-. 


_ neſs, on every quarrel between Britain and 
' France. But in the other caſe, of being even 


7 ence: the ſtat of war, when ſhe bas loſt the = 


© flower of ber people, half her inhabitants, all 


her manufaftuzes; commerce and riches, ſhe 


. muſt at length fall into her natural ſituation, 
| deprived indged, af _ FOO —. now 2 


. 5 


a 3 theſe are . ? 
5 bighty proper, as. welt as neceſſary, to be 
ſtated; and he who endeavours to unfold the 
fatal e of OP the outſide of 

| 77 | Oh 


js 
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which may appear bir, is the real friend ts 


* 3 5 


| everthe-maſs of the people may do the "moſt L 


conſiderable, in point of rank and fortune, and 


the beſt informed, do not purſue either the ex- 


trayugaricies of volunteering o or " the viſions 
00 e F | 


* 


— * ae e 


8 ferently, had begun to fre the ſtate of the 
country in a proper light. After violent fan- 


cies, 2 little recolleQion ſpmetimes occurz. 


Men began to be alarmed, and to recover theie 
fenfes. | Aggregate meetings received morti- 


7 fying checks. The ſpirit and good ſenſe of 


the country were rouzed by the extraordinary a 


| Proceedings of thoſe meetings, . The arming 5 


ol the Roman Catholics, although ſome corps = 
continued to form, and are now forming, expe- 


rlenced certain checks. The government of tbe 


country ſhewed a degree of ſpirit. Treaſon, 
was curbed, and, ſince laſt Auguſt, good or- 


der was returning, miſchief ſeemed to-ſublide; 


| volunteering and reform to decline, and many 
5 of 1 obſervations might now hade been un · 


. 7 ncceſſary, 
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f 8 if very ſerious = EW. „ : 


not to be dreaded from that combination. of 


Mr. Wyville and Mr. Pitt, which has been 


not long fince announced to the publie. It 5 


i no leſs than ee N 
ee 7 Ws 


FA 


5 1s 2 little FS that che dd. d ct : 


5 carrying points for that country lately, was : 


through the e of volunteers. Reform and 


Volunteers, may again be. the cry. Reform: and . 
Volunteers, may lead to any thing. T al 1 
. couragement' 1s complete. However pu : 


patriotiſm of thoſe two gentlemen may 3 | 


their plans, at this moment; are infinitely miſ⸗ 


chievous, in reſpect to Ireland at leaſt. The 


- r communicated to Mr. Wyrille, by : 


= It has been already ES that Gnce laſt 1 5 


aggregate meetings had been checked in Ireland; at- 
tempts to form a congreſs had been, in great meaſure, 


fruſtrated, -and good order began to prevail; but ſince. 
the minifter s letter to Belfaſt, and the unfortunate com- 


munication above mentioned, even thoſe who had declined, 


and refuſed to ſend repreſentatives | to an illegal mett= _ 


= ing, aſſembled, and named delegates to the anti- parlia - 
| ment or.congreſs. The buſineſs of. reform in Ireland 
will now probably be ſuſpended till the miniſter's meaſure 


for the reform of the 8 


. 


* 
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Mr: Pitt, inflames both countries againſt the | 


; ancient' conſtitution. It was ill timed: the 5 


 viſdom and policy: of it are not obvio us. 


The fir of thoſe „ a e if 5 


the moſt peaceable and benign doctrines, is the 


great patron of reform, and was among the 
firſt to promote correſponding committees, and 
aſſociations or volunteering in England. The 
friends, however, of the country came forward, 
and alarmed the people, pointing out the miſ- 
chief that was threatened ; nor was the taſk 
difficult. Aſſociations and Committees had 
produced {ſuch recent effects in America, and 


even in Ireland, that the very terms were 25 


"IM become ee 7 

The encouragement which volunteer 1 
01 reform derive from the Miniſter having, 
from the firſt, connected himſelf with aſſoci · 


ators and reformers, muſt neceſſarily be alarm- 


#1 


ing to the real friends of Ireland, and encou- 
raging to all the wantonneſs of ſpeculators and 
the wickedneſs of incendiaries, i in both coun- 
tries. What volunteering or aſſociations are, 
muſt be plain to every underſtanding ; ; but 


whether the other thing i is, in future, to be 


B bb alen 


. * 
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called Reformation, Reſtorätiön, Revolutiad, 
or Rebellion; depends eiitirely on the good 
or bad ſucceſs of the ſyſtein, And let it be 
_ obſerved, that the beſt-intended reform is not 
pt to ſtop exiQtly whete it meant to ſtop, or 
where it Tout Pp KA 0 


Not a kan is to be ma who conſiders the 
intended propofitions of Reform of the Eng- 
liſh Houſe of Commgns otherwiſe than as a 
- mockery ; not a man is to be bund, W 

believes there 1 is a Ferious intention of con- 
curring in any thing like the reform e that | 
is meant by the friends 6f thit meaſüfe 
among the people; atid at the ſarke kim 
„„ er ---  "ok 

* However difficult it is'to Tay whit the preſerit Pars 
liament rtiay do, to propoſe a ſpecific plan of reform 


that can pleaſe no ſet of men, ſeems as likely means 
of evading reform as any that can be offered. An 


eſſential reform i is got r now to bs expetted ; for althou gh 535 


58 theMinifter owes his exiſtence, 5 as fuch, to'a Aiffolaticii, it 
would hot ſuit him to make the experiment again; and 
- ſurely the people of England are not quite ſo  fimple ; as to 
be. impoſed upon by any little partial appearance of re- 


form, or without a diffolution taking place immetiitely 
| after reform. The reforta will be an acknoitedgettieny 


8 that there has been Tonſethink dun in the node of 
Ang. 


_ 
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mit the people of England will be difap- 
5 pointed; the paſſions of the people of Ireland 
will not be calmed, or their minds com- 


poſed: and thus theſe countries are ever to be 


> the ſport of dclufion and bad policy, and be- 
Zuiled or diverted from their real intereſts, 


It is not the tation; of the writer of 


theſe gbſcrvations, to avail bimſelf of the bad 
conduct and blunders of Adminiſtration, or 


o exhibit a picture that would bear the 


; ſtrongeſt colouring. He wiſhes, eſpecially 
: On 7h. an occaſion as the preſent, to avoii 
 xxery thing, that can poſſibly he imputed io 


Pgrty- Hei is intereſted | for che welfare of the 


5 : - OW have been generally negleAed, 0 58 | 


empire: Minifters and parties are, at the i 
hut ſecongary ee and never would 


: baue idbegt him, in any ſhape, to become ; a 


4 8 4 4 


ng ; Pbich ws eqpreQeſ, if there remains any 
ion to | honeſty and fairneſs of courſe t the > people 
hav have the e opportunity y of chufing their reprẽſenta- 


8 tives On che improved 'plari, t the former mode being tis 


ated. The people of England have. been duped, 


5 d will ee Win addjtion t e 


ent a reform? : 
* . Bbb 2 5 pers. 
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| perhaps, not generally underſtood, . | 
him to give information, and uſefully to re- 
pteſent the ſtate of any part of the empire; 
that wiſh alone could tempt him to encoun- 
ter the prejudices of ſome, and to expoſe 
himſelf to the intereſted and maliguant ob- 
vation of others. f 


He may bave prej udices, but they are in 
favour of order and eſtabliſhed government; 
and he had rather feel ſuch as tend to ſupport 
the conſtitution and tranquillity, conſequently | 
the proſperity, of the empire, than thoſe _ 
which countenance innovation, and, in the 
end, diſtraction; eſpecially at the time that 
repoſe 1 is o neceſſary both to Great Britain 1 
and Ireland, and that they neither require, UE, 
nor can be benefited by, the Kind of — 
that are e attetupted. L 


TE is the inn of nations, as well *s. 585 
of individuals, not to be content when theß 
are well, but to fancy they may be better. 55 
They will ſubject themſelves to every diffi. 

culty, and riſque every thing that is dear to = 
| : in I of 8 n ; neither 5 
- "the 


LI * ” 9 
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the ion nor che manufactures, nor the 
Web the country, require the new ſyſtems. 
that are afloatz hut ſhould it ever be the ob- 
| der of a Minder ud amuſe the people with 
_ «miſchievous ncqu es, or by. ſacrificing 
che moſt: ſerious concerns, there is danger in- 
deed, We ſhould be on our \geard, examine 
| what we are 8 and not t decide 8 we 
| underſtand. - 18 3 2 0 „ 
„ on 
is 9 to the two an bende 
it is poſſible, let them conſider themſelves as 
one; and far be from theſe times the natrow 
and falſe policy of Davenant , who recom- 
'mends the means of diverting the Iriſh from 
mannfaQures, and hindering their population 


1 »* 


from increaſe; who ſuppoſes England able 


to ſupply all foreign demands, and, on this 
- miſtaken notion, concludes, that for every 
pound of Iriſh woollens ſold, a pound of 


: : Engliſh muſt remain at home; and not con- 


tent with this, he 21 85 Wee he encou- 


| „ EP had Pn Og public papers, a was 'a 
party and a favourite writer, as he went with the Shs 


in popular queſtions; but he was — 7 defective i in 
| Jus 6 of commerce. 


ragement 
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ragement of the linen manufacture in Ireland = 


would prejudice the trade of England with 


 Hamburgh*=Lhe prodigious. inereaſe of ex; 


Ports both to Ireland and Hamburgh, foce 


chat time, ſufficiently canfute a Writer, who 
does not ſeem to baye known, that: it was ne- 


Cebſſary Ireland ſhauld be rich, or have money 


or ſuch produce as we might Want, befoge 
ſhne could take great W of Britiſh ang 
_mAnees. Fo 


N I ſhould be as nqtorious, as it is true, 
that every encouragement given. to che inquſ- 
try of Ireland, is the advantage of Britains | 
and that the proſperity of the. ene, * rand 
| proſperity of the other. | „ 


The FUEL Rees and txade of dla are . 
in a proſperous ſtate: let ber not negloct. them 
For vain ſpeculations; ilet -both countries $g* 
collect and avail themſelues of their .many 
and great advantages: let, chem. nat tamper 
with that which is good, leſt they deſtroy 
it. The hint given to the Italians by-their 
counttyman, may be worthy their attention. 
He was in a good ſtate . health; 3. he em- 

a | Os | 
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pered with his conſtitution to make it better, 
and finding he had deſtroyed himſelf by his 
quackery, he ordered the following to be. 
inſcribed on his tomb — Stavo bene, ma - 
per ſtar meglio; ſto. qui.”'—** 1 wah well, I 
IM would be 1 and here I he.” | | 
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To h the reader to calculate the ZR of che 
articles mentioned in the courſe of the work, the 
cuſtom-houſe valuations of Ireland, on W and 


it . 1 


e are here annexed. 


— 


? 4 FN OR +! COTS 
| l ated, Fl NED 3 Medium of 
Medium of the pre-| 4 2] the preſent 
on Export. F 4 an =! on Import. 
I d. i | ; 5% ad. 
5 | Ale. 3 So 
15 Apparel — — 8 Value . 
© 3 ofAquavitz = — = Gallon | | 
_—__ [Apples —  — J Buſhel o 3 o, 
3 Eaglih Flaches — Oe No. o 13 
5 Ip. oreign — e. q. Ib.] 20 
© 15 of Flitches —ĩ No. 
1 10 © Beef Barrels — — No. 5 +. 
4 o of © | Carcaſes — — No. 
IJIzgeads of Glaſs — — lbs. 0 1 
o 10 ofBeer 5 7 T 
| — — „ 
1 o Books Unbound — i. q. lb. 10 o 
© 10 o] Boards, ls — —]C. q. No. | 
o 5 ,o[Barrels empt an” NI. 5 
0 1 6 Bottles of G ts — _— Dozen o 1 6 
0 12 0 Bread — — — C. wD Ib, 2 V 
2 Es Berries Jum r nepy . . lb. | 2 0 0 
4 4 ©|[Braſs ard Copper manuluured Value 
{Braſs S8 Ci. g. lb. 30 o 
” — — {Tho 1-40 ©: 
j 4 0D Butter a 8 1 C. . Ib e 
5 © ofBullocks and Cows — — No. ol 
| Brimſtone — — 15 ꝗ· lb. o 16 
— . —| Ounces 
Bullion } Sher — — | Ounces 0 6 
_- [Bugles — — _ a Ib. o 6 
Cables — C. q. Ib. 1 12 
| Candlewick — 29 i. 4. Ib. 3 5 
7 Capers — ; — = bb. 0 o 
o 6 o Playing _ Don. Pks. 
Cards {Tow — Doz. Ps.] o 4 
! „ Doz. Pks.| o 8 
en 1 | 2 8 o : 
| 0 — — 0 6 
eee , et Tells fo > 
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J | | * 5 Medium of 
Medium of the pre“ | | the preſent 
ſent Market Price Denominations. Mark. Price 
on Exports. a on Import. 
. ES 8 | „ 
3 o Cheeſe — — — C. q. lb. I 10 0 
I cChocolate 3K — bb. o 2 6 
._. Value, Coaches and Chaiſes — — | Value if 
IM Coals — — — Tons lot; 06 
| Coffee — — fe: g. b.jo 0 o 
Copper Plates and Bucks — C. d. Ib.. 5 o o 
I 5 of Cordage _ — — —C.qo b. 1 3 4 
; DOIN Cork — — ;_— . lb. 3 10 0 
Barley and Malt — FP. 1 6 
: lc Beans and Peaſe dn. 8 
» ꝗę I er rom Site a. 
2 4 % CTWheat — „ 2 3 4 
116 8 Candles — — C. lb. 
3 10 o Copper Ore - — - , oj Tons 
(Cotton, Linen, and Silk Man Value 
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Housx, PiecanzrI r. 


This Day is publiſhed, Price 1s. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, No. III. of the . being 
the Second Seiſion of the Sixteenth Parliament of Great Britain. Con- 
ag an accurate, full, and impartial Account of all the Debates of the pre- 
fent Seſſion, collated with the Notes and Papers of ſeveral Gentlemen, who have 
very obligingly communicated the fame. 
At the deſire of ſeveral Perſons of diſtinguiſhed Abilities and Rank, this 


Work was undertaken. The favourable Reception it has met with during the 


Whole of the two laſt Parliaments, not only demands the moſt grateful Acknow- 


tedgements of the Editors, but encourages them to a Continuation of the ſame - 


through the preſent Parliament. For this Purpoſe, and to prevent Miſrepreſen- 
. tation, they beg leave again to ſolicit the Aſſiſtance of their former Friende, and 


every other Gentleman. A ſtrict Attention will be paid to all their Command 
and Favours; nor will any Aſſiduity or Care be wanting to preſerve that Truth 
and Accuracy, for which this Work has hitherto been diſtinguiſhed. a 
- The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER of the laſt Seſſion complete, be- 
ing the FIRST of the PRESENT PARLIAMENT. Containing, amongſt 


a great Number of intereſting Debates, the Debates on Mr. Pitt's India Bill; 


on the Affairs of the Eaſt-India Company; on the Parliamentary Reform; on 
the Weſtminſter Election; the Report. at length of the PRIVY COUNCIL, 
concerning the INTERCOURSE between tlie CONTINENT of AMERICA 
and the WEST-INDIA.ISLANDS,, which is no where elſe printed for ſale, 
&c. Sc. &c. in two vols. Price 158. half bound and lettered, 

The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER of the laſt Parliament, complete, 
vit. from 1780 to 1784, in Fourteen Volumes,” Price 51. 88. half bound 
and lettered. 

The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER of the FAS Parliament, 4 
1774 to 1780, in ſeventeen Volumes, Price 61. 6s. half bound and lettered. 


The REMEMBRANCER ; 3 or IMPARTIAL REPOSITORY of PUB» * 


LIC EVENTS. The Axzaicax War gave riſe to this Work in 1775. 
Every authentic Paper relative to that War, as alſo with France and Spain, 
whether publiſhed in ENGLAND or AMERICA, by the BarTisu MinisTRY, 

or the AMERICAN CONGRESS, are all carefully inſerted in this Work. The 


12 of the ſeveral Commanding Officers, Addreſſes, Reſolutions of the 


various Committees, Conventions, &c. To theſe have been prefixed, at the 


Deſire of many Perſons, a Collection of authentic Papers reſpecting the Dif- 


pute with America before the Commencement of Hoſtilities, from the Reſolu- 


| tions which gave riſe to the Stamp Act in 1764, to the Battle of Lexington in 


'2775- Complete Sets of this valuable and intereſting Work may be had of 
the Publiſher in Seventeen Volumes. Price Six Guineas half bound and let· 
tered. 


. Thoſe Gentlemen who are in want of any particular Numbers to come 


e e their: Sets, are earneſtly intreated to order them as ſpcedily as poſſible, 
'The HISTORY of the PROVINCE of NEW YORK, from the firſt Diſco- 


very. To which is annexed a Deſcription of the Country, an Account of the 


Inhabitants, their Trade, religious and political State, and the Conſtitution of 
me Courts of Juſtice in that Colony, By William Smith, A. M. Price 6s. 
REMARKS on the GOVERNMENT and the LAWS of the UNITED 


STATES of AMERICA, in Four Letters, addrefſed to Mr. ADAMS, Mi- 


niſter 


14A 
* 


BOOKS PRINTED FOR J. DEBRETT. 


Alber 1 from the United Kanto of America to thoſk of Holland. | 


Tranſlated from the French of the ABBE' pz MABLY, with Notes by the 
ſame Hand. Price 4s. ſewed. 


The NEW FOUNDLING HOSPITAL FOR WIT: Being a Collection 


fagitive Pieces in Proſe and Verſe, not in any other Collection. A new | 


Editien, ronfiderably improved and enlarged ; in which are inſerted ſeveral cu- 
vious Pieces, by Lady Craven, the Marquis of Carmarthen, the Earls of Car- 
Eſle, Buchan, Nugent; the Lords Palmerſton, Mulgrave, Holland ;. Sir Je. 
Moore, Hon. C. J. Fex, Right Hon. R. Fitzpatrick, Sir W. Jones, Dr, 


. Frankhn, J. Wilkes, D. Garrick, R. B. Sheridan, Caleb Whitefoord, Eſqrs; 


Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, Mr. Gray, Mr. Maſon, G. Elli, R. Cum- 
beriand, B. Edwards, Capt. K. Thompſon, &c. &c. which were not in the. for- 
mer Edition ;; together with ſeveral Picces, now firſt printed from the Authors? 
Manuſcriprs. The Whole carefully reviſed, arranged, and correfted, i in Six 
Volumes. Price 188, ſewed. 15 

And ASYLUM for FUGITIVE PIECES, in Proſe and Verſe, not in any 


other Collection: with ſeveral Pieces never before publiſhed; including the 


CRITIQUES on the ROLLIAD, to the preſent Time, reviſed ; Lord 


G——m's Diary; Lord. M. e vn Eloguenee; and ſeveral Jeu des R 


written by Perſons of Faſhion,. on many late Public Topics, intended 8s a Sup» 
plewent to the above Work. Price 38. ſewed. 
OBSERVATIONS oa the MANUFACTURES, TRADE, and PRESENT 
STATE of IRELAND. By JOHN LORD SHEFFIELD. + - 
616 This Work includes the important Queſtion relative to the opening the 
' PORTS of GREAT BRITAIN to the MANUFACTURES of IRELAND, 
| and alſo to the COLONIAL and FOREIGN Produce from that Kingdom. 
. OBSERVATIONS oa. the COMMERCE of the AMERICAN STATES, 
with an Appendix, containing Remarks on the Trade and Navigation of 


BRITAIN, nnd on the late Proclamations, The Sixth Edition, with eonſi- 


derable Additions, and ſeveral intereſting, Tables. By: JORN: LORD SHEF- 
FIELD, Price Six Shilling in Boards. 
,“ To this Edition is prefixed an tene in Reply to the Remarks 
and Duende which have been publiſhed againſt this Werk. 
The COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS with IRELAND explained and 
conſidered, in the Speech of the Right Hon. THOMAS ORDE, upon opening 
the * in the HOUSE of COMMONS in IRELAND; wich an Authentit 
Copy of the Propoſitions, and of the Obſervations made upen them by the 
e of MERCHANTS and TRADERS of ihe City. of en 
Te 18, 
OPINIONS on the inereſting Subject of PUBLIC Law d Commune 
CIAL PoLicy; ariſing from AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, The $z- 
COND EDITION, with Additions, By GEORGE. CHALMERS, = 


Price 38. 


An ESTIMATE of the COMPARATIVE STRENGTH: of BRITAIN, | 


during the. preſent and four preceding reigns; and of the Loſſes Sf hat Trade 


from every War fince the Revolution. By : GEORGE CHALMERS, Eſq. 


To which is added, an ESSAY on POPULATION, by Lord Chief Jattice 


HALE. Price 58. 
The TRADE and NAVIGATION of GREAT BRITAIN. Conkidered. {= 


By Joſhua Gee. A new Edition. To which are now added ſeveral Notes, and 
an ae: err eee the eee Price 38. bound. 


5 5 The 
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BOOKS PRINTED FOR I. DEBRETT. 


The SUCCESSION of PARLIAMENTS, Being exact Lifts of he Mem- 
bers choſen at each General Election, from che Reſtoration to the General Elec» 
tion in 1761; with a Lift of the Sixteen Peers. | 

A COLLECTION of the SUPPLIES, and WAYS and MEANS, from the 
Revolution to 2763. The ſecond Edition. The above Two by the late. Sir 
Charles Whitworth. Price 38. each. 


The NEW PRESENT STATE of GREAT BRITAIN. A new Editon. 


Containing a ſuccin Account of the Climate, Diviſions, and Inhabitants of 
Great Britain; an ample Deſcription of the ſeveral Counties into which that 


Kingdom is divided; the Air, Soil, natural Productions, Trade, and Manys 


factures. The Government of Great Britain; the Power, Prerogatives, and 
Revenues of the King; the Laws, Cuſtams, and Privileges of Parliament; and 
the Power and Meth $ of proceeding in the ſeveral Courts of Juſtice. Price. 53. 


1 
The NEW PEERAGE ; or, the Ancient and Preſent State of the Nobility of 
ur 6, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND ; containing a genealogical Account 


of the Peers, whether by Summons or Creation; their Deſcents and collateral 


Branches; their Births, Marriages, and Iſſue: together with their paternal. 


Coats of Arms, Creſts, Supporters, aud Mottoes, engraved. - To which is 


„The Extinct Peerage, comprehending an authentic Account of the Peera 
who have ever Exiſted from the earlieſt Times. A new Edition. In three 


9 Octavo. Price 158. in Boards. 


„% The Editors profeſs to have given in theſe Volumes the clearoft, maſſ 


a -hearle, and the beſt digeſted Account of the noble Families of ENGLAND, 


$cOTLAND, and IRELAND, hitherto publiſhed ; and, by omitting unnecaſſasy 
Digreffions, and oftentatious Quotations from Hiſtories and biographical” Me- 
moirs, which only ſerve to inereaſe the Price, have exhibited their Genealagies 


- Clear and explicit, ſo. that every collateral Branch is ſeen with great Facility 


and Exaftneſs, and few even of the Gentry of England, Scotland, and Ireland,, 
who have intermarried with the Nobility of thoſe Kingdoms, but may here 
diſcover by what Degree of Conſanguinity they are allied. 

An ENQUIRY into the EXTENT and POWER of JURIES, on Trials of 
Tnditments, or Informations, for publiſhing ſeduious, or other criminal Wri- 


Tings, or Libels; extracted from a Collection of Papers, intitled Additional. 
85 Papers concerning the Province of. Quebec. Price 18. 6d. 
. OBSERVATIONS on the Rights. and Duties of JURIES, on Trials for 


LIBELS ; together with Remarks on the Origin and Nature of the Law of 
Libels:.” By JOSEPH. TOWERS, LL. D. Price 28. 6d. 


A COLLECTION of the moſt eſteemed POLITICAL TRACTS mat were 


printed during the Years 1764, 1765, 1766, 1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 
1772, and 1773; including the much-adinired Letters on Libels and Warrants, 
&c.. In Eight Volumes. Price T wo Guineas, half bound and lettered. a 
A COLLECTION of intereſting TRACTS on the Subjects of the American 
Diſputes. In Four Volumes, half bound and lettered. Price 11. 48. 
THREE LETTERS. to the PEOPLE of GREAT BRITAIN, and particu- 


| larly to thoſe who figned the Addreſſes on the late Changes of Adminiltration,. 
and the Diſſolution of the Parliament Price 28. * 


The RESOLUSIONS af the HOUSE of COMMONS, on the great and 
Conflitutional Queſtion between the PRIVILEGES of rhe HOUSE of COM- 
MONS and the PREROGA'TIVE of the CROWN, from the 15th of: De- 


OY 1783, to the toth of March, 1784. Price 18. 6d. 
| The 
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BOOKS PRINTED FOR J. DEBEETT. 


The ROYAL KALENDAR for ENGLAND, .SCOTLAND,. IRELAND,. and 
AMERICA, for 1784 : Containing accurate Liſts of the whole Eftablilhment of. 
theſe Kingdoms, Parliament, Navy, Army, &c. &c. correfted at the reſpec- 


tive Offices to the preſent Time. Price 28. 


A COMPANION to the ROYAL K ALENDAR, for the Year 1 1891 Being 
a LIST of all the CHANGES in ADMINISTRATION, from the Acceſſion 
of the preſent King, in October, 1 760, to the preſent Tame. To which is pre- 


fixed a LIST of the MEMBERS in the Two LasT and PRESENT PARLIA- ö 


MENTS ; ſlewing the Changes made in the Houſe of Commons by the Ge- 
neral Elections in 1780 and 1584; with the Names of the Candidates where 
the Elections were conteſted, the Numbers polled, and the Deciſions fince made 
by the Select Committees. To this Edition is now firſt added 3 ſummary Ac- 
count of the Duties of the GREAT OFFICERS of STATE; a Table of the 
DURATION of the ſeveral Parliaments from HENRY VII. to the preſent Time; 


a Liſt of thoſe PLACES which formerly ſent MEMBERS to PARLIAMENT, 
and now do not; and a Lift of the Deaths of the PRINCIPAL MINISTERS. 
during the PRESENT REIGN. Price 1s. 6d. 


+4+ This Companion may always be had bound with the Royal Kalendar, 
with or without an Almanack. 

FOX and PIT T's SPEECHES on Tueſday, June 8, 1734. Theſe Speeches 
(which are an Abridgement of all the Arguments of both Parties upon the Bu- 
ſineſt of the Scrutiny, and contain the Accuſation of Government by the former, 


and the Defence of it by the latter Leader) are preceded by a brief, impartial 


Detail of the Progreſs and Proceedings in this Affair, from the Cloſe of the Poll 
to the Determination of the Houſe of Commons; comprehending, in the whole, 
a Body of Information, which will enable the plaineſt Underſtanding to form a 
deciſive Opinion upon a Queſtion of the very firſt Moment to every Citizen of 
this Country. Price 2s. 6d. 

The NARRATIVE of Lieutenant-General SIR HENRY CLINTON, 
K. B. relative to his Conduct during Part of his Command of the King's 
Troops in North America; particularly to that which reſpe&s the unfortunate, 
Iſſue of the Campaign in 178 1. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 

An ANSWER to that Part of the NARRATIVE of Lieutenant-General 


SIR HENRY CLINTON, K. B. which relates to the Conduct of Licugenant- 
General EARL CORNWALLIS, during the Campaign in North America in 
the Year 1781. By EARL CORNWALLIS. Price 38. ſewed. 


OBSERVATIONS upon ſome Parts of Lieutenant-General EARL COoRN. 


WALLIS's ANSWER to SIR HENRY CLINTON's NARRATIVE. By: 
; Lieutenant-General SIR HENRY CLINTON, K. B. Price 28. 6d. 


+4+ The above Three authentic Publications comprehend the Whole of This 1 
very intereſting Controverſy; and being all uniformly printed, may be 855 com- 
plete in one Volume. Price 8s. half bound and lettered. 

A LETTER from SIR HENRY CLINTON, K. B. to the COMMIs- 
SIONERS of PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, which he finds neceſſary to lay 1 5 
the Public. Price 1s. : 

GENERAL BURGOYNE's STATE of his EXPEDITION from cA- 8 
NADA, with all the authentic Documents, and many Circumſtances not made 


public before. Written by Himleif. Illuſtrated with fix Plans of the Action, 


the Country, Kc. finely engraved and coloured. A new Edition, in octavo. 
Price 6s. in Boards. 


SIR 
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BOOKS PRINTED FOR J. DEBRETT. 
. SIR WILLIAM HOWE's NARRATIVE, relative to his Conduct during 
his late Command of the King's Troops in North America. T hird Edition. 
Price 3s. 

A Candid and Impartial NARRATIVE of the Tranſactions of the Fleet 
under the Command of LORD VISCOUNT HOWE, from the Arrival of the 
Toulon Squadron on the Coaſt of America, to the Time of his Locdfhip's Do 
parture for Englind. Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 

BLAKE-'s. REMARKS on Commodore JOUNSTONE's ACCOUNT of 
his ENGAG/ >MENT with Monſieur de SUFFREIN. A new Edition. To 
which is preaxed a Plan of the Harbour, with the Soundings, &c. drawn on 
the Spot. Price 18. 

The PROPAGATION and BOTANICAL ARRANGEMENTS of 
PLANTS and TREES, uſeful and ornamental, proper for Cultivation in every 
Department of Gardening, Nurſeries, Plantations, and Agriculture: Containiug 
the fulleſt practical Directions for raiſing all Plants, Trees, Flowers, Fruits, &c. 
now firſt thoroughly explained. Together with the completeſt ſyſtematic Diſ- 
play of all the cultivated Species, Varieties of Plants, &c. &c. both her- 

baceous and woody Kind, hardy = all arranged in their proper Genera 

or Families; with their Botanic, Latin, and Engliſh Names; and, in the 

greater Part, ſpecific Deſcriptions, and the native Places of Growth; com- 
priſed in eight Diviſions, viz. . ; 

Kitchen Garden Plants, Annual Flower Plants, 

Fruit Trees, Green-houſe Plants, 

Foreſt and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, | Hot-houſe Plants, | 

Perennial and Biennial Flower Plants, | Plants belonging to Agriculture. 
And under each Diviſion, general Obſervations on the Nature of Growth, Me- 
thods of Propagation, Culture, &c. of the reſpective Plants. 


The Whole forming a very neceſſary and uſeful Companion to all Gardeners, f 


Nurſerymen, Floriſts, Botaniſts, Planters, Seedſmen, Farmers, and every one 
any Ways concerned, either in the Cultivation or œconomical Uſes, &c. of the 


vegetable Kingdom. By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, Author of Every Man 


his own Gardener. In two Volumes, Price 6s. in Boards. 
The PROFESSED COOK; or the modern Art of Cookery, Paſtry, and 


Canfe&ionary made plain and eaſy. By B. Clermont, who has been many | 


Years Clerk of the Kitchen in ſome of the firſt Families in this Country, and 
15 tos the Earl of Abingdon, The third Edition, much enlarged, Price 6s. 
boun 
„ Book contains the moſt approved Receipts i in the French as well as Eng- 
Um Cookery; is particularly inſirutive i in Bills of Fare, explaining the faſhion- 
able Terms uſed therein, and is ſufficient without tarther Aſſiſtance to perfect any 
Perſon in that Profeſſion, It likewiſe ſhews how to ſet out the Tables of pri- 
vate Families in the moſt delicate and elegant Manner, and at the ſame Time at 
leſs Expence than is uſually allowed for the plain and ordinary Way; and will 
alſo qualify any one, who has any Notion of Cookery, for preparing and dreſ- 
ſing the moſt ſuperb Entertainments. It exceeds very materially every Thing 


hitherto publiſhed with reſpect to Soups, Gravies, Ragouts, Tourtes and Entre- 


mets of every Kind, as well as for Deſerts, Iced Creams, Iced Fruits, and fo. 
reign Liqueurs of all Sorts. 

THOUGHTS on HUNTING, in a Series of Letters. By PETER 
BECKFORD, Eſq. Illuftrated with an elegant Frontiſpiegs, deſigned ** 
Cipriani, and 3 88 by Bartolozzi. Price 78. 6d. in Boards. 
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Stateſman, of the Right Honourable CH ARI. 
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BOOKS PRINTED FOR V DEBRETT. ; 
The HISTORY of the political Life and public Services, as a Senator and 
ES-JAMES FOX. Elegant 


printed in one large Volume, Octavo, Price 28. in Boards. 
An ENQUIRY into the ORIGIN and MANNER of CREATING PEERS. 


By RICHARD WEST, Eſq. Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Price 3s. 


The above intereſting Traft was quoted and recommended by the EARL 
of SHELBURNE, in the great Debate in the Houſe of Lords, upon Lord 
Sackville! s Peerage : when advertipg to the Exerciſe of the King's Pterogative 
in ereating Peers, and a poſſible Neceſſity for calling forth the latent Powers of 
the Houſe againſt extraordinary ſtretehes of the Prerogative ; his Lordſhip faid, 


& It had been imagined that the Hauſe of Peers had jt not in its Power to 


right irſelf. The Suppoſition was founded in Error. Lord Chancellor Weſt, 
his Book upon the Peerage, pretty clearly evinced to his Mind, that there 
were latent Powers belonging to the Houſe of Lords, which, if called forth by 
ſufficient Occaſion, and duly and ſpiritedly exerciſe, were equal to the Carrec- 


tion of any Abuſes of the Prerogative which might he attempted,” — See. ant 


Parltamentary Regiſter, Vol. VIII. page 110. 
An INQUIRY into the Manners, TasTE, and AMUSEMENTS, of the 


two laſt Centuries in England, by Joss ANDREWS, LL. P. Price 28. 6d. 
- Tewed. 


A SEAMAN's REMARKS on the Britiſh Shi of the Line, fram Ja- 
nuary 1756, to Januyary 1782, with occaſional Ob rvations on the Fleets of 
the Houſe of Bourbon. Price 6d. 

The ADVANTAGES and Difadvantaged of inclofing Waſte Lands and 
Open Fields, ſtated and conſidered. By a Country Genttemap.Price 18. 69. . , 
REPORTS of the Proceedings in a Committee of the Houfe of Commons, 
upon controverted Eleftions, heard and determined during the preſent Paxlia - 
ment, vol. I. containing the Proceedings on petitions in the FOR . of 

the preſent Parliament, in the Caſes of 


Ponte fract, ' Bedfardthire, 
Ipfwich, Calcheſter, , 
Mitchel, ” 4, 
Downton, Ilcheſter. 


By ALEXANDER LUDERS, Eſq. Barrifter at Law, of the Inner Tewple. 

Price 68. in boards. 5 
BIOGRAPHIA DRAMA TICA, an hiſtorical and critical Account af the 
Livres and Writings of Britiſh and Iriſh Dramatic Writers, from. the earlieſt 


| Limes to 1784; with Anecdotes and Remarks on every anonymous dramatic 


Performance. In two large Volumes oftave. Price 128. in Boards. 

OLD BALLADS, hiſtorical and narrative, with ſome of modern Dates 
now firſt collected and re- printed from rare Copies. und Manuſcripts, none of 
which are inſerted in Dr. Percy's Colieftion; to which this Work may be con- 
fidered as a proper Supplement. The ſecond Editions elegantly printed, in four 
Volumes octavo. Price 14s. ſewed 

: An HEROIC EPISTLE to Sir WILLIAM CHAMBERS, Lit. comp- 
troller General of his Majeſty's Works, and Author of a late Diſſertation on 
Orientat Gardening, enriched with explanatory Notes, chiefly extracted from 
that claborate Performance, 14th Edition, Price 1. 

2 An HEROIC POSTSCRIPT to the PUBLIC, occafioned by. their fa- 
vourable reception of a late Heroie W to Sir William Chambers, fifth 
Edition. Price 45. 5 3 


DP 


BOOK). PRINTED FOR J. DEBRETT. 


NARRATIVE of all the Debates in both Houſes of Parliament on EAST. 
INDIA AFFAIRS in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, and particularly of the 
Bill of the Right Honourable WILLIAM PITT, for the better Regulation and 
mag ns of the Aﬀairs of the EAST-INDIA COMPANY, and of the 


Poſſeſſions in India. To which is added a Copy of the Bill, an authentic 


Copy of the Treaty of Peace with the Nabob Tippoo Sultaun, and an authentic 
Copy of the Lords Proteſt on Mr. Pitt's Eaſt-India Bill. Price 75. in Boards. 

"ORIGINAL, PAPERS relative to the Rights and Pretenſions of the Nabob 
of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore, and to the Demands of Britiſh Subjects 
on the Nabdb of Areot. Price 28. 

in Theſe Papers contain the Proceedings of the Hon. the Board of con · 
trol, and the Curreſpondenee between that Board, and the Hon, the Court of 
Directors, on the Settlement of the Debts of the Nabob of Arcot, with the final 
Arrangement for the Payment of choſe Debts, and the important Letter 8 
Lord Macartney on the Subject, &c. &c. 

„%% The above are the Papers moved for by the Earl of Carliſle, in the 
Houfe of Lords ; they were alſo. moved for by Mr. Fox, in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 

W. have been ALL in the WRONG; or Thoughts upon the Difſolution 
| of the lace and Condukt of the pteſent Parliament, and upon Mr. Fox's Eaſt- 
India Bill. Price 28. . 

A LETTER from the Hon. WARREN HASTINGS, Governor Gene- 

ral of Bengal, to the Hon. the Court of Directors of the Eaſt-India Company, 


Sated from Lutkhow, April zo, with a Poſtſcript, dared May 13, * | 


price 18. 6d. 

GENUINE MEMOIRS of AsIATICUs; in a Series of 13 to 2 
Friend, during five Years refidence in different Parts of India; three of 
which were ſpent in tht Servide of the Nabob of Arcot ; interſperſed with Anec- 
dotes of ſeveral well-known Characters: containing an impartial Account of the 
Confivement and Death of Lord Pigot, and of the Share the Nabob of Arcot had 


jn that memorable Tranſaction. By PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, Eſq. 


rite 38. 
The CONDUCT of His Majeſty's Late Miniſters confidered, as it affected 
the Eaſt India Company and Mr. Haſtings. By Major JOHN SCOTT. 
253: 

-A SHORT STATE of the preſent Situation of the India Company, both 
in India 4nd in Europe; with an Examination into the probable Proſpects of 
extricating it from its preſent difficulties, Price 18. 6d. 

Mejor SCOTT*'s SPEECH on à Motion made by the Right Honourable 
WIELIAM PITT, for Leave to bring in a Bill for the Relief of the Eaſt · 
India Company, on Friday, July 2, 1784. Price 18. 

The SPEECH of PHILIP FRANCIS, Eſq. in the Houſe of Commons, 
on Friday, July 2, 1784. Price 18. (d. 

A NARRATIVE of the Tranſactions in Bengal during the Adminiſtra- 

tion of Mr. Haſtings. By Major JOHN SCOTT, Second Edition, with 

conſiderable Additions. Price 28. 6d. 

? PROCEEDINGS at a General Court of Proprietors of Eaſt-India Stock, 
ing the Hon, WARREN HASTINGS, Governor General, Price 2s. 


An AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT of the DEBATES in the Houſe of Lords 


en the Eaſt-India Bill, on the gth, r$th, and 17th of December. To which 
are $2 og accurate Liſts of the Diviſions. Price 28. 6d. 
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1 Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa. Price as. 


che PRIVILEGES of PARLIAMENT, SECRET INFLUENCE, and a re TN of + 


. ectned in the Affairs of the Eaſt Indies. The Caſe as ſtated, and Argument _ 


bis, Eſq. Price 78. 6d. in Boards. 


The CASE of the EAST-INDIA COMPANY, as fiated and proved at the 


Price 38s. 


dy Eritiſh Subjects at Madras. 1 
PANY, with a Plan of Regulation, by ALEXANDER DALRYMPLE, Eſq. 
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"BOOKS PRIN T Eb FOR ).DEBR ET T. 


A REPRESENTAT ION. 0 Hts: MAJESTY. on the SPEECH ſrom the 
THRONE, moved in the Houſe of Commons by the Right Honourable ED» 
MUND BURKE, June 24, 1784; with a Preface and Notes. Price 18. Gd. 

LET T ERS to a Member of the preſent Parliament, upon the extriordinary _ 
"and oe em TranſaQtions in rhe: laſt Hould .of Commons. . 1 
xs. 6d. . 

The. ELEVENTH REPORT 655 ahi Select bonne; appoinred to ad | 
into Conſideration the State of the Adminiſtration of aer in wet Provinces of 


% This Report contains an Account of Money Wees and acknowledged | 
by the Hon. Warren Haſtings, Governor General of Bengal. 


The SUBSTANCE of the SPEECH of GEORGE TIERNEY, a0 at e ry 


Eaſt- India Houſe, December 3, 1283. Price 18. 


POPULAR Topics; or, the GRAND QUESTION DISCUSSED : Is 
which the following Subjects are conſidered, viz. The K1NG's PREROGATIVE, 


REFORM for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY. Second Edition. Price 8 Fo 
The RIGHT, INTEREST, and DUTY of GOVERNMENT, as con- 


upon it. as firſt written by Governor Pownall, M. P. in 17735 now reviſed. 
Price xs. 6d. 

"The REPORTS from the SECRET and SELECT. COMMITTEES on 
Indie Affairs, in two Volumes. Price 88. ſewed. 

ORIGINAL MINUTES of the Governor General and Councit-of Port 
William, on the Settlement and. Collection of the Revenues of Bengal; with a ; 
Plan of Settlement, recommended to the Court of Directors. By Philip Fran- 


ORIGINAL MINUTES of the de General and Council, of Fort 
William, in Bengal, on the Appointment recommended and carried 'by Mr. 
Haſtings, in October, 1780, of Sir, Elijah Impey to be Judge of the Suddar. . 
Pewanny Adawict, with a Salary of 57951. 45.-per Annum. Price rs. 
The CASE of the GOVERNOR and COUNCIL of MADRAS fairly ftated : 
with Obſerrations and Remarks on the Conduct of work Parties, as well as of 
Colonel Stuart. Price 18 64. 


Bar of the Houſe of LORDS; containing the Arguments of Mr. Rous and Mr. . 
Dallas, Mr. Hardinge and Mr. Plumer ; as taken in Short hand by Mr. Gurney, - 


A clear and candid EXPOSITION of the Origin, Progreſs, and accumu- 
lated State of the ſeveral Loans made to Mabamet Alley Cawn, Nabob of Arcot, 


A retroſpective VIEW of. the ancient Syſtem of the EAST-INDIA COM- 


Prite 18. 6d. * 

THOUGHTS on EAST-INDIA AFF AIRS, by A  Quondam Servant of the 
Eaſt-India Company. Price 18. 
A retroſpectire VIEW and CONSIDERATION of INDIA AFFAIRS, 
particularly of the Tranſactions of the MHARATTA WAR, from: the Com- 
mencement. Price 28. 

Gentlemen trading to, or correſponding with, the Eaſt or Weſt . 
5 "be conſtantly ſupplied with new. Publications, and liberal Allowance will 
be made to thoſe who take Quantities. 
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